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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
(1769-1821) 

By 

J. G. Lockhart 
(1794-1854) 

Napoleon Bonaparte was bom at Ajaccio on the 15th o£ 
August, 1769. The family had been of some distinction, during 
the middle ages, in Italy; whence his branch of it removed to 
Corsica, in the troubled times of the Guelphs and Gibellines. 
They were always considered as belonging to the gentry of 
the island. Charles, the father of Napoleon, an advocate of con- 
siderable reputation, married his mother, Letitia Ramolini, 
a young woman eminent for beauty and for strength of mind, 
during the civil war— when the Corsicans, under Paoli, were 
struggling to avoid the domination of the French. The advo- 
cate had espoused the popular side in that contest, and his 
lovely and high-spirited wife used to attend him through the 
toils and dangers of his mountain campaigns. Upon the termi- 
nation of the war, he would have exiled himself along with 
Paoli; but his relations dissuaded him from this step, and he 
was afterwards reconciled to the conquering party, and pro- 
tected and patronised by the French governor of Corsica, the 
Count de MarbocufiE. 

It is said that Letitia had attended mass on the morning of 
the 1 5th of August; and, being seized suddenly on her return, 
gave birth to the future hero of his age, on a temporary couch 
covered with tapestry, representing the heroes of the Iliad. 
He was her second child. Joseph, afterwards King of Spain, 
was older than he: he had three younger brothers, Lucien, 
Louis, and Jerome; and three sisters, Eliza, Caroline, and 
Pauline. These grew up. Five others must have died in in- 
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4 NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 

fancy; for we are told that Letitia had given Inrth to thirteen 

children, when at the age of thirty she became a widow. 

In after-days, when Napoleon had climbed to sovereign 
power, many flatterers were willing to give him a lofty pedi- 
gree. To the Emperor of Austria, who would fain have (raced 
his unwelcome son-in-law to some petty princes of Treviso, 
he replied, “I am the Rodolph of my race,” and silenced, on 
a similar occasion, a professional genealogist, with, “Friend, 
my patent dates from Monte Notte.” 

Charles Bonaparte, by the French governor’s kindness, re- 
ceived a legal appointment in Corsica— that of Procureur du 
Roi (answering nearly to Attorney-General); and scandal has 
often said that Marboeuff was his wife’s lover, 'Fhc story re- 
ceived no credence in Ajaccio. 

Concerning the infancy of Napoleon we know nothing, 
except that he ever acknowledged with the warmest gratitude 
the obligations laid on him, at the threshold of life by the 
sagacity and wisdom of Letitia. He always avowed his belief 
that he owed his subsecpient elevation principally to her early 
lessons; and indeed laid it down as a maxim that “the future 
good or bad conduct of a child depends entirely on the 
mother.” Even of his boyish days few anecdotes have been 
preserved in Corsica. His chosen plaything, they say, was a 
small brass cannon; and, when at home in the school-vacations, 
his favourite retreat was a solitary summcr-hou.se among t he 
rocks on the sea-shore, about a mile from Ajaccio, where his 
mother’s brother (afterwards Cardinal Fcsch) had a villa. The 
place is now in ruins, and overgrown with bu-shes, and the 
people call it “Napoleon’s Grotto.” He has himself said that 
he was remarkable only for obstinacy and curiersity; others 
add, that he was high-spirited, quarrelsome, imperiou.s; fond 
of solitude; slovenly in his dress. Being detected stealing figs 
in an orchard, the proprietor threatened to tell his mother, 
and the boy pleaded for himself with so much eloquence, that 
the man suffered him to escape. His careless attire, and his 
partiality for a pretty little girl in the neighbourltood, were 
ridiculed together in a song which his playmates used to shout 
after him in the streets of Ajaccio: 
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[Napoleon, with, his stockings about his heels, makes love 
to Giacominetta.] 

His superiority of character was early felt. An aged relation, 
Lucicn Bonaparte, Archdeacon of Ajaccio, called the young 
people about his death-bed to take farewell and bless them: 
“You, Joseph,” said the expiring man, “are the eldest; but 
Napoleon is the head of his family. Take care to remember 
my words.” Napoleon took excellent care that they should 
not be forgotten. He began with beating his elder brother 
into subjection. 

From his earliest youth he chose arms for his profession. 
When he was about seven years old (1776) his father was, 
through MarbocufFs patronage, sent to France as one of a 
deputation from the Corsican noblesse to King Louis XVI.; 
and Napoleon, for whom the count had also procured ad- 
mission into the military school of Brienne, accompanied 
him. After seeing part of Italy, and crossing France, they 
reached Paris; and the boy was soon established in his school, 
where at first everything delighted him, though, forty years 
afterwards, he said he should never forget the bitter parting 
with his mother ere he set out on his travels. He spoke only 
Italian when he reached Brienne; but soon mastered French. 
His progress in Latin, and in literature generally, attracted 
no great praise; but in every study likely to be of service to 
the future soldier, he distinguished himself above his con- 
temporaries. Of the mathematical tutors accordingly he was 
a great favourite. One of the other teachers having condemned 
him for some offence or neglect to wear a coarse woollen dress 
on a particular day, and dine on his knees at the door of the 
refectory, the boy’s haughty spirit swelling under this dishon- 
our, brought on a sudden vomiting, and a strong fit of hysterics. 
The mathematical master passing by, said they did not under- 
stand what they were dealing with, and released him. He 
cared little for common pastimes; but his love for such as 
mimicked war was extreme; and the skill of his fortifications, 
reared of turf, or of snow, according to the season, and the 
address and pertinacity with which he conducted their de- 
fence, attracted the admiration of all observers- Napoleon was 
poor and all but a foreigner among the French youth, and 
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underwent many mortifications from both causes. 1 1 is temper 
was reserved and proud; he had few friends— no bosom-com- 
panion; he lived by himself, and among his books and maps. 
M. Bourienne, whose friendship for him commenced thus 
early, says— “Bonaparte was noticeable at Brienne for his 
Italian complexion, the keenness of his look, and the tone of 
his conversation both with masters and comrades. There was 
almost always a dash of bitterness in what he said, lie had 
very little of the disposition that leads to attachments; which 
I can only attribute to the misfortunes of his family ever 
since his birth, and the impression which the concpiest of his 
country had made on his early years.” One day, at dinner, the 
principal of the school happened to say something slightingly 
of Paoli. “He was a great man,” cried young Bonaparte, “lie 
loved his country; and I shall never forgive iny father, who 
had been his adjutant, for consenting to the union of Corsica 
with France. He ought to have followed the fortunes of 
Paoli.” 

There is reason to believe that the levity anti haughtiness 
with which some of the young French gentlemen at this 
seminary conducted themselves towards this [loor, solitary 
alien, had a strong .effect on the first political feelings of the 
future Emperor of France. He particularly resented their 
jokes about his foreign name Napoleon. Bourienne says he 
often told him— “Hereafter I will do the French what Iiarm 
I can; as for you, you never make me your jest— you love 
me.” 

From the beginning of the revolutionary struggle, boy and 
youth, he espoused and kept by the side of those who desired 
the total change of government. It is a strange enough fact, 
that Pichegru, afterwards so eminent and ultimately .so un- 
fortunate, was for some time liis monitor in the .school of 
Brienne. Being consulted many years later as to the chance of 
enlisting Bonaparte in the cause of the exiled Bourbons, this 
man is known to have an.swered: “It will be lost time to at- 
tempt that— I knew him in his youth— he has taken his side, 
and he will not change it.” 

In 1783 Bonaparte was, on the recommendation of his 
masters, sent from Brienne to the Royal Military School at 
Paris; this being an extraordinary compliment to the genius 
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and proficiency of a boy of fifteen. Here he spent nearly two 
years, devoted to his studies. That he laboured hard, both at 
Brienne and at Paris, we may judge; for his after-life left 
scanty room for book-work, and of the vast quantity of in- 
formation which his strong memory ever placed at his disposal, 
the far greater proportion must have been accumulated now. 
He made himself a first-rate mathematician; he devoured 
history— his chosen authors being Plutarch and Tacitus; the 
former the most simple painter that antiquity has left us of 
heroic characters— the latter the profoundest master of politi- 
cal wisdom. The poems of Ossian were then new to Europe, 
and generally received as authentic remains of another age 
and style of heroism. The dark and lofty genius which they 
display, their indistinct but solemn pictures of heroic pas- 
sions, love, battle, victory, and death, were appropriate food 
for Napoleon’s young imagination; and, his taste being little 
scrupulous as to minor particulars, Ossian continued to be 
through life his favourite poet. While at Paris, he attracted 
much notice among those who had access to compare him 
with his fellows; his acquirements, among other advantages, 
introduced him to the familiar society of the celebrated Abb6 
Raynal. Napoleon, shortly after entering the school at Paris, 
drew up a memorial, which he in person presented to the 
superintendents of the establishment. He complained that 
the mode of life was too expensive and delicate for “poor 
gentlemen,” and could not prepare them either for returning 
to their “modest homes,” or for the hardships of the camp. 
He proposed that, instead of a regular dinner of two courses 
daily, tlie students should have ammunition bread, and sol- 
diers’ rations, knd that they should be compelled to mend and 
clean their own stockings and shoes. This memorial is said to 
have done him no service at the military school. 

He had just completed his sixteenth year when (in August, 
lySr,,) after being examined by the great Laplace, he ob- 
tained his first commission as second lieutenant in the artillery 
regiment La Fere. Plis corps was at Valance when he joined 
it; and he mingled, more largely than might have been ex- 
pected from his previous habits, in the cultivated society of 
the place. His personal advantages were considerable; the 
outline of the countenance classically beautiful; the eye deep- 
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set and dazzlingly brilliant; the figure short, but slim, active, 
and perfectly knit. Courtly grace and relincmcnt of manners 
he never attained, nor perhaps coveted; but he early learned 
the art, not dihicult probably to any person possessed of such 
genius and such accomplishments, of rendering liiitiself emi- 
nently agreeable wherever it suited his purpose or inclination 
to be so. 

On the 27th February in this year his father died of a cancer 
in the stomach, aged forty-five; the same disease which was 
destined, at a somewhat later period of life, to prove fatal 
to himself. 

While at Valance Bonaparte competed anonymously for a 
prize offered by the Academy of Lyons for the best answer to 
Raynal’s Question: “What are the principles and institutions 
by the application of which mankind can be raised to the 
highest happiness?” He gained the prize: what were the con- 
tents of his Essay we know not. Talleyrand, long afterwards, 
obtained the manuscript, and, thinking to please his sovereign, 
brought it to him. He threw his eye over ttvo or three pages, 
and tossed it into the fu'e. The treatise of the Lieutenant 
probably abounded in opinions which the Emperor had 
found it convenient to forget. 

Even at Briennc his political feelings had been determined. 
At Valance he found the officers of his regiment divided, as 
all the world then was, into two parties; the lovers of the 
French Monarchy, and those who desired its overthrow. lie 
sided openly with the latter. “Had I been a general,” said 
Napoleon in the evening of his life, “I might have adhered 
to the king: being a subaltern, I joined the patriots.” 

In the beginning of 1792 he became captain of artillery 
(unattached;) and, happening to be in Paris, witne.ssed the 
lamentable scenes of the 20th of June, when the revolutionary 
mob stormed the Tuileries, and the king and his family, after 
undergoing innumerable insults and degradations, with the 
utmost difficulty preserved their lives. He followed the crowd 
into the garden before the palace; and when I.oius XVI. ap 
peared on a balcony with the red cap on his head, could no 
longer suppress his contempt and indignation. "Poor drivel- 
ler!” said Napoleon, loud enough to be heard by those near 
him, “how could he suffer this rabble to enter? If he had swept 
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away five or six hundred with his cannon, the rest would be 
running yet.” He was also a witness of the still more terrible 
10th of August, when, the palace being once more invested, 
the National Guard assigned for its defence took part with the 
assailants; the royal family were obliged to take refuge in the 
National Assembly, and the brave Swiss Guards were mas- 
sacred almost to a man in the courts of the Tuileries. Bona- 
parte was a firm friend to the Assembly, to the charge of a 
party of which, at least, these excesses must be laid; but the 
spectacle disgusted him. The yells, screams, and pikes with 
bloody heads upon them, formed a scene which he afterwards 
described as “hideous and revolting.” At this time Napoleon 
was without employment and very poor; and De Bourienne 
describes him as wandering idly about Paris, living, chiefly 
at his (M. de B.’s) expense, at restaurateurs’ shops, and, among 
other wild-enough schemes, proposing that he and his school- 
fellow should take some houses on lease, and endeavour to get 
a little money by subletting them in apartments. Such were 
the views and occupations of Bonaparte— at the moment 
when the national tragedy was darkening to its catastrophe. 
As yet he had been but a spectator of the Revolution, destined 
to pave his own path to sovereign power; it was not long be- 
fore circumstances called on him to play a part. 


[In 1793 Napoleon distinguished himself as an artillery oflacer 
at the siege of Toulon which was held by the English and 
which fell to the French forces largely through Napoleon’s 
military talents.] 

From this time Napoleon advanced by rapid strides to great- 
ness ... he was appointed to join the army of Italy, then 
stationed at Nice, with the rank of Chief of Battalion. 

Here his advice suggested a plan by which the Sardinians 
were driven from the Col di Tende on the 7th March, 1794; 
Saorgio, with all its stores, surrendered; and the French ob- 
tained possession of the maritime Alps, so that the difficulties 
of advancing into Italy were greatly diminished. Of these 
movements, however, his superior officers reaped as yet the 
honour. He was even superseded (Aug. 6, 1794) very shortly 
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after their success. But this, which at the moment seemed a 
heavy misfortune, was, in truth, one of the luckiest circum- 
stances that ever befell him. 

It is not true that he was put under arrest in consequence 
of the downfall of Robespierre; although there is no doubt 
that he was supposed to belong to the party whicli that mon- 
ster had made the instrument of liis crimes, and known to 
have lived on terms of friendship with liis yoxmg'cr brother. 
He incurred the suspicion of Laporte and the other “Repre- 
sentatives” attached to “the army of Italy,” in consequence of 
a journey to the Gulf of Genoa, which he performed in 
obedience to secret orders from Paris; and, so soon as his 
absence from headquarters was thus explained, he regained 
his freedom. The ofiicer, who came to release him, was sur- 
prised to find him busy in his dungeon over the majr of Lom- 
bardy. The “Representatives,” however, had certainly taken 
up a general prejudice against him; for he did not reassume 
his functions at Nice; and seems to have sjicnt some time in 
obscurity with his own family, who were then in very distressed 
circumstances, at Marseilles. It was here that he fell in love 
with Mademoiselle Clery, whom, but for some accident, it 
appears he would have married. Her sister was shortly after- 
wards united to his brother Joseph, and she herself became 
in the sequel the wife of Bernadotte, now King of Sweden. 
It is supposed that Bonaparte found himself too poor to marry 
at this time: and circumstances interfered to prevent any re- 
newal of his proposals. 

Before the end of the year he came to Paris to solicit em- 
ployment; but at first he met with nothing but repulses. The 
Pi-esident of the Military Committee, Auliry, objected to his 
youth. “Presence in the field of battle,” said Bonaparte, “might 
be reckoned in place of years.” Tlie President, who had not 
seen much actual service, thought he was insulted, and trcatetl 
Napoleon very coldly. After a little while, however, he wa.s 
asked to go to La Vendee, as commandant of a brig-.ide of in- 
fantry. This he declined, alleging, that nothing could recon- 
cile him to leave the artillery, but really, if we are to follow 
De Bourienne, considering the Vendean warfare as unworthy 
of him. His refusal was followed by the erasure of his name 
from the list of general officers in employment; and for a time 
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his fortunes seemed to be in a desperate condition. He thought 
of settling in some way in Paris; and said to Bourienne, that, 
if he could afford to have a small house in the street where his 
school-fellow lived, and to keep a cabriolet, he would be con- 
tented. His elder brother had about this time married Made- 
moiselle Clery, whose father, the merchant of Marseilles, gave 
her a handsome dowry. “Plow fortunate,” Napoleon would 
often exclaim, “is that fool Joseph!” 

Talma, the celebrated tragedian, was one of his chief asso- 
ciates at this time, and even then talked with confidence of 
the future fortunes of “little Bonaparte.” This player’s kind- 
ness and Aubry’s opposition were both remembered. The 
Emperor always patronised Talma; and Aubry died in exile. 

Napoleon, despairing of employment at home, now drew 
up a memorial to the government, requesting to be sent with 
a few other officers of artillery into Turkey, for the purpose of 
placing that branch of the Grand Seignior’s service in a con- 
dition more suitable to the circumstances of the times— in 
which it seemed highly probable that the Porte might find 
itself in alliance with France, and assaulted by the combined 
armies of Russia and Austria. No answer was returned to this 
memorial, over which he dreamt for some weeks in great 
enthusiasm. “How strange,” he said to his friends, “would it 
be if a little Corsican soldier should become King of Jeru- 
salem! Go where he might, he already contemplated greatness. 

At length Napoleon was nominated to the command of a 
brigade of artillery in Holland. The long-deferred appoint- 
ment was, no doubt, very welcome; but in the meantime his 
services were called for on a nearer and a more important field. 

The French nation were now heartily tired of the National 
Convention: it had lost most of its distinguished members in 
the tumults and persecutions of the times; and above all it 
had lost respect by remaining for two years the slave and the 
tool of the Terrorists. The downfall of Robespierre, when it 
did take place, showed how easily the same blessed deliver- 
ance might have been efferted long before, had this body 
possessed any sense of firmness or of dignity. Even the restora- 
tion of the members banished by the tyrant did not serve to 
replace the Convention in the confidence of the public. They 
themselves saw clearly that a new remodelling of the govern- 
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ment was called for and must he; and their anxiety was to 
devise the means of securing for tliemsclvcs as large a share as 
possible of substantial power, under some arrangement sufli- 
ciently novel in appearance to throw dust in tiic eyes of t!ie 
people. A great part of the nation, there is no doubt, were at 
this time anxious to see the royal family restored, and the 
government settled on the model of 1791. Among the more 
respectable citizens of Paris in particular such feelings weie 
very prevalent. . . The National Guard, consisting of armed 
citizens, almost unanimously sided with the enemies of the 
Convention; and it was openly proposed to march to the 
Tuileries, and compel a change of measures by force of arms. 

The Convention, perceiving their unpopularity and danger, 
began to look about them anxiously for the means of defence. 
There were in and near Paris 5000 regular troojis, on whom 
they thought they might rely, and who of course contemned 
the National Guard as only half-soldiers. They had besides 
some hundreds of artillerymen: and they now organized what 
they called “the Sacred Band,” a body of 1500 rulhans, the 
most part of them old and tried instruments of Robespierre. 
With these means they prepared to arrange a plan of defence: 
and it was obvious that they did not want materials, provided 
they could find a skilful and determined head. 

The Insurgent Sections placed themselves under the com- 
mand of Danican, an old general of no great skill or reputa- 
tion. The Convention oppo.sed to him Mcnorv, and he rnarclicd 
at the head of a column into the .section Lc Pelletier to disarm 
the National Guard of that district— one of the wealthiest of 
the capital. The National Guard were found drawn up iu 
readiness to receive him at the end of the Rnc Vivienne; and 
Menou, becoming alarmed, and ham])ered by the presence of 
some of the “Representatives of the People,” entered into a 
parley, and retired without having struck a blow. 

The Convention judged that Menou was not master of 
nerves for such a crisis; and consulted eagerly abotit a suc- 
cessor to his command. Barras, one of their number, had hap- 
pened to be present at Toulon, and to have appreciated the 
character of Bonaparte. He had, probably, been applied to by 
Napoleon in his recent pursuit of employment. Deliberating 
with Tallien and Carnot, his colleagues, he suddenly said, 
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“I have the man whom you want; it is a little Corsican officer, 
who will not stand upon ceremony.” 

These words decided the fate of Napoleon and of France. 
Bonaparte had been in the Odeon Theatre when the affair of 
Le Pelletier occurred, had run out, and witnessed the result. 
He now happened to be in the gallery, and heard the discus- 
sion concerning the conduct of Menou. He was presently sent 
for, and asked his opinion as to that officer’s retreat. He ex- 
plained what had happened, and how the evil might have 
been avoided, in a manner which gave satisfaction. He was 
desired to assume the command, and arrange his plan of 
defence as well as the circumstances might permit; for it was 
already late at night, and the decisive assault on the Tuileries 
was expected to take place next morning. Bonaparte stated 
that the failure of the march of Menou had been chiefly owing 
to the presence of the “Representatives of the People,” and 
refused to accept the command unless he received it free from 
all such interference. They yielded: Barras was named Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and Bonaparte second, with the virtual con- 
trol. His first care was to dispatch Murat, then a major of 
Chasseurs, to Sablons, five miles off, where fifty great guns 
were posted. The Sectionaries sent a stronger detachment for 
these cannon immediately afterwards; and Murat, who passed 
them in the dark, would have gone in vain had he received his 
orders but a few minutes later. 

On the 4th of October (called in the revolutionary almanack 
the xgth Vendemaire) the affray accordingly occurred. Thirty 
thousand National Guards advanced, about two p.m., by dif- 
ferent streets, to the siege of the palace: but its defence was 
now in far other hands than those of Louis XVI. 

Bonaparte, having planted artillery on all the bridges, had 
effectually secured the command of the river, and the safety 
of the Tuileries on one side. He had placed cannon also at all 
the crossings of the streets by which the National Guard could 
advance towards the other front; and having posted his bat- 
talions in the garden of the Tuileries and Place du Carousel, 
he awaited the attack. 

The insurgents had no cannon; and they came along the 
narrow str,eets of Paris in close and heavy columns. When one 
party reached the church of St. Roche, in the Rue St. Honors 
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they found a body of Bonaparte’s troops drawn up there, with 
two cannons. It is disputed on which side the iiring began; 
but in an instant the artillery swept the streets and lanes, 
scattering grape-shot among the National Guards, and pi'o- 
ducing such confusion that they were compel led to give way. 
The first shot was a signal for all the batteries which Bonaparte 
had established; the quays of the Seine, opposite to the I’lnle- 
ries, were commanded by his guns below the Palace and on 
the bridges. In less than an hour the action was over. The in- 
surgents fled in all directions, leaving tlic streets covered with 
dead and wounded: the troops of tlie Convention inarcltcd 
into the various sections, disarmed the terrilied inhabitants, 
and before nightfall everything was quiet. 

This eminent service secured the triumph of the Conven- 
tionalists, who notv, assuming new names, continued in eilect 
to discharge their old functions. Barras took his place at the 
head of the Directory, having Sicyes, Carnot, and othc'r less 
celebrated persons, for his colleagues; and the First Director 
took care to reward the hand to which he owed his clevtition. 
Within five days from the day of the Sections Bonaparte was 
named second in command of the army of the interior; :ind 
shortly afterwards, Barras, finding his duties as Director suffi- 
cient to occupy his time, gave up the command-in-chief of the 
same army to his “little Corsican officer.” 

He had no lack of duties to perform in this new character. 
The National Guard was to be rc-organised; a separate guaixl 
for the representative body to be formed; the ordnance and 
military stores were all in a dilapidated condition. The want 
of bread, too, was continually producing popular riots, wliirth 
could rarely be suppressed but by force of arm.s. On one of 
these last occasions, a huge sturdy fishwi fe exhorted the mob to 
keep to their places, when Bonaparte had almost persuaded 
them to disperse. “These coxcombs with their epaulettes and 
gorgets,” said she, “care nothing for us; provided they feed 
well and fatten, we may starve.” “Good woman,” cried the gen- 
eral of the interior, who at this time was about the leanest of 
his race, “only look at me,— and decide yourself which of the 
two is the fatter.” The woman could not help laughing; the 
joke pleased the multitude, and harmony was restored. 

Bonanarte. holding the chief military command in the 
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capital, and daily rising in importance from the zeal and 
firmness of his conduct in this high post, had now passed into 
the order of marked and distinguished men. He continued, 
nevertheless, to lead in private a quiet and modest life, study- 
ing as hard as ever, and but little seen in the circles of gaiety. 
An accident which occurred one morning at his military levee, 
gave at once a new turn to his mode of life, and a fresh im- 
petus to the advance of his fortunes. 

A fine boy, of ten or twelve years of age, presented himself: 
stated to the general that his name was Eugene Beauharnois, 
son of Viscount Beauharnois, who had served as a general 
officer in the Republican armies on the Rhine, and been mur- 
dered by Robespierre; and said his errand was to recover the 
sword of his father. Bonaparte caused the request to be com- 
plied with; and the tears of the boy, as he received and kissed 
the relic, excited his interest. He treated Eugene so kindly, 
that next day his mother, Josephine de Beauharnois, came to 
thank him; and her beauty and singular gracefulness of ad- 
dress made a strong impression. 

This charming lady, the daughter of a planter, by name 
Tascher de la Pagerie, was born in the island of Martinico, 
24th June, 1763. While yet an infant, according to a story 
which she afterwards repeated, a negro sorceress had prophe- 
sied that “she should one day be greater than a queen, and 
yet outlive her dignity.” 

The widow of Beauharnois had been herself imprisoned 
until the downfall of Robespierre. In that confinement she 
had formed a strict friendship with another lady who was now 
married to Tallien, one of the most eminent of the leaders of 
the Convention. Madame Tallien had introduced Josephine 
to her husband’s friends: and Barras, the First Director, hav- 
ing now begun to hold a sort of court at the Luxembourg, 
these two beautiful women were the chief ornaments of its 
society. It was commonly said— indeed it was universally be- 
lieved— that Josephine, whose character was in some respects 
indifferent, possessed more than legitimate influence over the 
First Director. Bonaparte, however, offered her his hand; she, 
after some hesitation, accepted it; and the young general by 
this marriage (gth March, 1796) cemented his connection 
with the society of the Luxembourg, and in particular with 
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Barras and Tallien, at that moment the most powerful men 

in France. 

Napoleon had a strong tendency to the superstition of fatal- 
ism, and he always believed that his fortunes were hound up 
in some mysterious manner with those of this graceful woman. 
She loved him warmly, and served him well. Her influence 
over him was great, and it was always exerted on the side of 
humanity. She, and she alone, could overrule, by gentleness, 
the excesses of passion to which he was liable; and her sid)sc- 
quent fate will always form one of the darkest pages in the 
history of her lord. 

Tranquillity was now restored in Paris; and the Directory 
had leisure to turn their attention to the affairs of the army 
of Italy, which were in a most confused and unsatisfactory 
condition. They determined to give it a new general; and 
Bonaparte was appointed to the splendid command. It is 
acknowledged, in one of Josephine’s letters, that the h'irst 
Director had promised to procure it for him before their mar- 
riage took place. "Advance this man,” said Barras to his col- 
leagues, "or he will advance himself without you.” 

Bonaparte quitted his wife ten days after their marriage; 
paid a short visit to his mother at Marseilles; and arrived, 
after a rapid journey, at the headtjuarters at Nice. From that 
moment opened the most brilliant scene of his existence; yet, 
during the months of victory and glory that composed it, his 
letters, full of love and home-sickness, attest the reluctance 
with which he had so soon abandoned his bride. 


[In 1796, at the age of twenty-six, Napoleon was given com- 
mand of the French army in Italy which until now had been 
in a wretched state. He reorganised and inspired the French 
forces and, using new strategic methods, led them to astonish- 
ing victories which brought Italy, hitherto controlled by 
Austria, under French domination. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment of France (the Directory) was in danger from Royalist 
plots on the part of those who wished to restore the Bourbon 
monarchy; to maintain itself in power, the Directory apin 
called Napoleon to its aid. He set out from Italy but wlien 
he returned to France the Directory, to his disappointment. 
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no longer had immediate need o£ him. However, he was able 
to report in 1798 that through his efforts the power of the 
French Republic was established abroad. Napoleon’s part in 
this victory was disturbing to the government, which feared 

and rightly — that Napoleon was seeking personal power 
in affairs of state. Consequently, the Directory wished to 
occupy him with military matters— specifically with a war 
against England. The first step of this plan was to be the 
occupation of Egypt. Napoleon was largely successful in this 
campaign, one of his most dramatic. In 1799 he suddenly left 
his army of occupation in Egypt and returned to Paris to find 
the government in great dissension and confusion.] 

The trembling Directory received him, when he presented 
himself at the Luxembourg, with every demonstration of joy 
and respect. Not a question was asked as to his abandonment 
of his army; for all dreaded the answer which they had the 
best reason for anticipating. He was invited to accept of a 
public dinner, and agreed to do so. The assemblage was mag- 
nificent, and his reception enthusiastic; but his demeanour 
was cold and reserved. After proposing as a toast, “the union 
of all parties”— ominous words from those lips— he withdrew 
at an early hour of the evening. 

He continued for some little time to avoid public notice, 
resuming apparently the same studious and sequestered life 
which he had led when last in Paris. It was, however, remarked 
that, when recognised by the populace, he received their salu- 
tations with uncommon affability; and that if he met any old 
soldier of the army of Italy, he rarely failed to recollect the 
man, and take him by the hand. 

Bonaparte had been tormented when in Egypt by certain 
rumours concerning the conduct of Josephine in his absence 
from Paris. She had quitted the capital with the purpose of 
meeting him on his journey thither, the moment his arrival 
at Frejus was known; but taking the road of Burgundy, while 
he was travelling by that of Lyons, missed him. When she at 
length joined him in Paris, he received her with marked cold- 
ness; but, after a few days, the intercessions and explanations 
of friends restored harmony between them. He felt acutely, 
says De Bourienne, the ill effects which a domestic fracas must 
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piTxiuce at the moment when all Kvanre was expecting him to 

take tile eiiieC part in some great political revolution. 

Tlie universal enthusiasm which waitetl on liis peison at 
this crisis appears to have at length given definite .shape to his 
ambition. AH parties equally .seemed to he ■weary of the I>i 
rectory, and to demand the decisive interference of the un- 
rivalled soldier. Tiie menilx’rs of the tottering governnietu 
were divided liitterly among themselves: and the wioffcr/i/c.v 
witfi the Director Sieves at their head, on the otu* side, the 
democrats, under the Director Barra.s, on tlie other, were 
etpially disjHised to invoke his assistance. He receivetl the 
proposals of imth parties; anti at length decided on closing 
with thtise of the former, as consisting oi a class of jiufii less 
likely than the others to interfere with his measures when 
the new government, which he had determined shmdt! he 
his, had been arranged. His brother Lncieii, mriitly electeti 
President of the Council of Five Hundred- the aiiitc and 
spirited Abbd Sieyes, for whom, as “a man of systems," Uotia- 
parte had formerly manifested great rcpiignanre. but who 
was now recommended effectually by his .supixwed want of 
high ambition-and Foudni, minister of police- these were 
his chief confidants; nor could any age or cmuitry liave fur- 
nished instruments more admirably <juahTicd for lus pur{K>se. 
Josephine, too, exerted indofatigtibly in his cause all tin: arts 
of address, and contrived to neutralise by flattery many whom 
promises had failed to gain. Meanwhile his hmi.se was fre- 
quented I>y the principal officers who hatl accoinjianied him 
from Egypt, and by othcra who had served in his Italhtn cam- 
paigns; and though no one pretended to .say what was about 
to happen, the impression liecame univensd throughout Paris, 
that some great and decisive event was at hand, ami that it was 
to be brought about by means of Bonaparte. 

His friends at first busied themselves with schemes for mak- 
ing him one of tlie directorial body; but the law, requiring 
that every candidate for that office should l>e forty years of 
age, still sul>sisted: and this presented an ofrstarle which 
Napoleon diose rather to avoid than to overcome. The con- 
spirators in his confidence were from day to d.-»y more numer- 
ous, and, before he had been tliree weeks in Raris, amlacity 
reached its height. “During this crisis" {writes Bourienne) 
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'‘there occurred nothing a whit more elevated, more grand, 
more noble, than had been observed in our preceding revo- 
lutionary commotions. In these political intrigues, all is so 
despicable— so made up of trickery, lying, spying, treachery, 
and impudence— that for the honour of human nature the 
details ought to be buried under an eternal veil." 

Sieyes governed absolutely one of his colleagues in the 
Directory, Ducos; and the party of which he was the chief 
predominated strongly, as has been mentioned, in the Council 
of Ancients. It was through the instrumentality of that coun- 
cil, accordingly, that the conspirators resolved to strike their 
first blow. And how well their measures had been precon- 
certed, will sufficiently appear from the most naked statement 
of the events of the 18th and 19th Brumaire (Nov. 10 and 
ii, 1799), in the order of their occurrence. 

As soon as Bonaparte’s arrival was known, three regiments 
of dragoons, forming part of the garrison of Paris, petitioned 
for the honour of being reviewed by him. He had promised 
to do this, but delayed naming the day. In like manner the 
forty adjutants of the National Guard of Paris (which, as we 
have seen, was remodelled by himself while General of the 
Interior) had requested leave to wait upon him, and congratu- 
late him on his arrival: these also had been told that he would 
soon appoint the time for receiving them. Lastly, the officers 
of the garrison, and many besides, had sent to beg admittance 
to Napoleon’s presence, that they might tender him the ex- 
pression of their admiration and attachment; and to them 
also an answer of the same kind had been given. 

On the evening of the 17th Brumaire all the officers above- 
mentioned received, separately, the General’s invitation to 
come to his house in the Rue de la Victoire, at six o’clock the 
next morning; and the three regiments of dragoons were de- 
sired to be mounted for their review, at the same early hour, 
in the Champs Elysies. How many of these persons knew the 
real purpose of the assemblage it is impossible to tell; but 
Moreau, Macdonald, and other generals of the first reputa- 
tion, avowedly attached to the moderes^ were in the number 
of those who attended,— having, it is not to be doubted, re- 
ceived sufficient intimation that the crisis was at hand, though 
not of the manner in which Bonaparte designed it to termi- 
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nate. However, at the appointed honr. the tirajjoons were at 
their post in the Champs Idjsees: and the concourse of oiiicers 
at Na|X)k'on’s residence was so great that, the hoti.se being 
small, he received them in the court)ard before it, wiiich 
they entirely filled. 

Among those wiio came thither was Bernatfotte: but he 
certainly came without any precise* notion of the purjrosc.s of 
his friend Joseph Bonaparte, wlio invited hint, fie was, next 
to Napoleon, tiic general wfto jKtssessed the greatest inflnence 
at the period in Paris; in fact, tiie fate of the government dt*- 
jrended on whether the one party in the Direi tory shouhl be 
the first to summon fiiin to interfere, or the others to throw 
themselves on Bonaparte, lie came: Init. unlike the rest, he 
came not in uniform, nor on horsoliack. Being introduced 
into Napoleon’s private chamber, he wa.s infortned. witfi little 
preface, that a <-hange in the gos'ennnent was aece.ssary, ami 
about to tic effected that very d:iy. lk*rnadotte bad alre.ulv 
been tam{K*rcd witii by Sieves and Ducos, ami he reieeted 
Napoleon’s flatteries as he hatl theii.s. It wa.s well known to 
Bonaparte that, had this great oflicer’s ad\ irt* lieen taken, he 
would, immediately on his arrival from Egypt, have been ar- 
rested as a deserter of his jx>st: he in vain endr,iv(nnt‘<l now 
to procure hi.s eo-ojieration; and at last suffered hitn to depart, 
having with (iiflicnlty extorted a promise, that fie would not, 
at least, tlo anything against him ro a citiirn. It will .sixm be 
seen that he could have little reason to apprehend Berna- 
dotte’s interference in hi.s milltaiy eajiadty. 

In effect the Council of the AJK'ient.s assembleti the .same 
morning, in the I'liilerics, at the early hour of .seven; one of 
the conspirators forthwith declared that the Sidvation of the 
state demanckxl vigorous measures, and pro|x)scd two rieerces 
for their acceptance; one by which the meetings of the legw- 
lative Ixidies should he instantly transferred to tfre Chateau 
of St, Cloud, some miles from Paris: amf another investhig 
NajMilcon with the supreme coiimiand of all the troops in ami 
alKint the capital, including tlie National (inard. These mo* 
tions were instantly carried: and. in the eoursc of a few min- 
ntes, Bonaparte rmdved, in the midst trf hi.s martial compttiiy, 
the announcement of his new authority. He instantly moimted 
and rode to the Tuilcries, where, Ircing introduced into the 
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council, together with all his staff, he pronounced those mem- 
orable words— “You are the wisdom o£ the nation: I come, 
surrounded by the generals of the Republic, to promise you 
their support. Let us not lose time in looking for precedents. 
Nothing in history resembled the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury-nothing in the eighteenth century resembled this 
moment. Your wisdom has devised the necessary measure; our 
arms shall put it in execution.” Care had been taken to send 
no summons to the members of the council whom the con- 
spirators considered as decidedly hostile to their schemes; yet 
several began to murmur loudly at this tone. “I come,” re- 
sumed Napoleon, sternly, “I come accompanied by the God 
of War and the God of Fortune.” His friends were alarmed 
lest this violence should produce some violent re-action in 
the assembly, and prevailed on him to withdraw. “Let those 
that love me follow me,” said he, and was immediately on 
horseback again. “In truth,” says De Bourienne, “I know not 
what would have happened, had the President, when he saw 
the General retiring, exclaimed. Grenadiers, let no one go 
out: it is my conviction that, instead of sleeping the day after 
at the Luxembourg, he would have ended his career on the 
Place de la Revolution." 

The command entrusted to Napoleon was forthwith an- 
nounced to the soldiery; and they received the intelligence 
with enthusiasm— the mass of course little comprehending to 
what, at such a moment, such authority amounted. 

The three Directors, meanwhile, who were not in the secret, 
and who had been much amused with seeing their colleague 
Sieyes set off on horseback an hour or two earlier from the 
Luxembourg, had begun to understand what that timely ex- 
hibition of the Abbd’s awkward horsemanship portended. 
One of them, Moulins, proposed to send a battalion to sur- 
round Bonaparte’s house and arrest him. Their own guard 
laughed at them. Bonaparte was already in the Tuileries, with 
many troops around him; and the Directorial Guard, being 
summoned by one of his aides-de-camp, instantly marched 
thither also, leaving the Luxembourg at his mercy. Barris sent 
his secretary to expostulate. Napoleon received him with 
haughtiness. “What have you done,” cried he, “for that fair 
France which I left you so prosperous? For peace I find war; 
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for the wealth of Italy, taxation and misery. Where are the 
100,000 brave French whom I knew— where are the compan- 
ions of my glory?— They are dead.” Barras, who well knew 
that Bonaparte would never forgive him for having boasted 
that the conqueror of Italy and Egypt owed everything to his 
early favour, and whose infamous personal conduct in the 
articles of bribery and exaction made him tremble at the 
thought of impeachment, resigned his office: so did his col- 
leagues, Gohier and Moulins. Sieyes and Ducos had done so 
already. Bernadotte, indeed, repaired to the Luxembourg ere 
Moulins and Gohier had resigned, and offered his sword and 
influence, provided they would nominate him to the com- 
mand of the forces jointly with Napoleon. They hesitated: his 
word of honour given to Bonaparte, that he would do nothing 
as a ciiizerij rendered it indispensable that they should take 
that decisive step; by doing so they would at least have given 
the soldiery a fair choice— they hesitated— and their power was 
at an end. The Luxembourg was immediately guarded by 
troops in whom Napoleon could place implicit confidence. 
The Directory was no more. 

Barras, in his letter, said that “he had undertaken his office 
solely for the purpose of serving the cause of liberty, and that 
now, seeing the destinies of the Republic in the hands of her 
young and invincible general, he gladly resigned it.” By this 
courtly acquiescence he purchased indemnity for the past, 
and the liberty of retiring to his country-seat, there to en joy 
the vast fortune he had so scandalously accumulated. I'he 
other two remained for the present under surveillance. 

At ten o’clock on the same morning, the adverse Council of 
Five Hundred assembled also, and heard, with astonishment 
and indignation, of the decree by which their sittings were 
transferred from Paris (the scene of their popular influence) 
to St. Cloud. They had, however, no means of disputing that 
point: they parted with cries of “Vive la Rdpublique! Vive 
la Constitution!” and incited the mob, their allies, to muster 
next morning on the new scene of action—where, it was evi- 
dent, this military revolution must either be turned back, or 
pushed to consummation. During the rest of the day, Napoleon 
remained at tlie Tuileries: the troops were in arras; the popu- 
lation expected with breathless anxiety the coming of the 
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decisive day. A strong body of soldiery marched to St. Cloud 
under the orders of Murat. 

The members of both assemblies repaired thither early in 
the morning of the 19th; and those of the opposite party be- 
held with dismay the military investment of the Chateau. 
Scattered in groups about the courts and gardens, surrounded 
with the mob from the city, and watched by Murat and his 
stern veterans, they awaited with impatience the opening of 
the doors; which, in consequence of some necessary prepara- 
tions, did not occur until two o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Council of Ancients were ushered into the Gallery of 
Mars, and, the minority having by this time recovered from 
their surprise, a stormy debate forthwith commenced touch- 
ing the events of the preceding day. Bonaparte entered the 
room, and, by permission of the subservient president, ad- 
dressed the assembly. “Citizens,” said he, “you stand over a 
volcano. Let a soldier tell the truth frankly. I was quiet in my 
home when this council summoned me to action. I obeyed: I 
collected my brave comrades, and placed the arms of my 
country at the service of you who are its head. We are repaid 
with calumnies— they talk of Cromwell-of Caesar. Had I 
aspired at power the opportunity was mine ere now. I swear 
that France holds no more devoted patriot. Dangers surround 
us. Let us not hazard the advantages for which we have paid 
so dearly— Liberty and Equality!—” 

A democratic member, Linglet, added aloud— “and the 
Constitution—” 

“The Constitution!” continued Napoleon, “it has been 
thrice violated already— all parties have invoked it— each in 
turn has trampled on it: since that can be preserved no longer, 
let us, at least, save its foundations— Liberty and Equality. It 
is on you only that I rely. The Council of Five Hundred 
would restore the Convention, the popular tumults, the scaf- 
folds, the reign of terror. I will save you from such horrors— 
I and my brave comrades, whose swords and caps I see at the 
door of this hall; and if any hireling prater talks of outlawry, 
to those swords shall I appeal.” The great majority were with 
him, and he left them amidst loud cries of “Vive Bonaparte!” 

A far different scene was passing in the hostile assembly of 
the Five Hundred. When its members at length found their 
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way into the Orangery, the apartment allotted for them, a 
tumultuous clamour arose on every side. Live the Constitu- 
tion! The Constitution or death! Down with the Dictator!— 
such were the ominous cries. Lucien Bonaparte, the presi- 
dent, in vain attempted to restore order: the moderate orators 
of the council, with equal ill success, endeavoured to gain a 
hearing. A democrat member at length obtained a moment’s 
silence, and proposed that the council should renew, man by 
man, the oath of fidelity to the Constitution of the year three. 
This was assented to, and a vain ceremony, for it was no more, 
occupied time which might have been turned to far different 
account. Overpowered, however, by the clamour, the best 
friends of Napoleon, even his brother Lucien, took the oath. 
The resignatory letter of Barras was then handed in, and re- 
ceived with a shout of scorn. The moment was come; Na- 
poleon, himself, accompanied by four grenadiers, walked into 
the chamber— the doors remained open, and plumes and 
swords were visible in dense array behind him. His grenadiers 
halted near the door, and he advanced alone towards the 
centre of the gallery. Then arose a fierce outcry— Tranm 
swords in the sanctuary of the laws! Outlawry! Outlawry! Let 
him be proclaimed a traitor! Was it for this you gained so 
many victories'? Many members rushed upon the intruder, 
and, if we may place confidence in his own tale, a Corsican 
deputy, by name. Arena, aimed a dagger at his throat. At all 
events there was such an appearance of personal danger as 
fired the grenadiers behind him. They rushed forwards, and 
extricated him almost breathless; and one of their number 
(Thom^) was at least rewarded on the score of his having 
received a wound meant for the General. 

It seems to be admitted that at this moment the iron nerves 
of Bonaparte were, for once, shaken. With the dangers of the 
field he was familiar— in order to depict the perfect coolness 
of his demeanour during the greater part of this very day, his 
secretary says— "/ze was as calm as at the opening of a great 
battle;” but he had not been prepared for the manifestations 
of this civil rage. He came out, staggering and stammering, 
among the soldiery, and said, “I offered them victory and 
fame, and they have answered me with daggers.” 

Sieyes, an experienced observer of such scenes, was still 
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on horseback in the court, and quickly re-assured him. Gen- 
eral Augereau came up but a moment afterwards, and said, 
‘Tou have brought yourself into a pretty situation.’' ''Auge- 
reau,” answered Napoleon (once more himself again), "things 
were worse at Areola. Be quiet: alkthis will soon right itself.” 
He then harangued the soldiery. "I have led you to victory, to 
fame, to glory. Can I count upon you?” "Yes, yes, we swear 
it” (was the answer that burst from every line), ''Vive Bona- 
parte!'* 

In the council, meantime, the commotion had increased 
on the retreat of Napoleon. A general cry arose for a sentence 
of outlawry against him; and Lucien, the President, in vain 
appealed to the feelings of nature, demanding that, instead 
of being obliged to put that question to the vote, he might be 
heard as the advocate of his brother. He was clamorously 
refused, and in indignation flung off the insignia of his office. 
Some grenadiers once more entered, and carried him also out 
of the place. 

Lucien found the soldiery without in a high state of excite- 
ment. He immediately got upon horseback, that he might be 
seen and heard the better, and exclaimed: "General Bona- 
parte, and you, soldiers of France, the President of the Council 
of Five Hundred announces to you that factious men with 
daggers interrupt the deliberations of the senate. He author- 
ises you to employ force. The Assembly of Five Flundred is 
dissolved.” 

Napoleon desired Le Clerc to execute the orders of the 
President, and he, with a detachment of grenadiers, forthwith 
marched into the hall. Amidst the reiterated screams of "Vive 
la Republique” which saluted their entrance, an aide-de- 
camp mounted the tribune, and bade the assembly disperse. 
"Such,” said he, "are the orders of the General.” Some obeyed; 
Others renewed their shouting. The drums drowned their 
voices. "Forward, grenadiers,” said Le Clerc; and the men, 
levelling their pieces as if for the charge, advanced. When the 
bristling line of bayonets at length drew near, the deputies 
lost heart, and the greater part of them, tearing off their scarfs, 
made their escape, with very undignified rapidity, by way of 
the windows. The apartment was cleared. It was thus that 
Bonaparte, like Cromwell before him. 
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“Turn’d out the members, and made fast the door.” 

Some o£ his military associates proposed to him that the 
unfriendly legislators should be shot, man by man, as they 
retreated through the gardens; but to this he would not for 
a moment listen. 

Lucien Bonaparte now collected the moderate members of 
the Council of Five Hundred; and that small minority, assum- 
ing the character of the assembly, communicated with the 
Ancients on such terms of mutual understanding, that there 
was no longer any difficulty about giving the desired c;olouring 
to the events of the day. It was announced by proclaitiation, 
that a scene of violence and uproar, and the daggers and pistols 
of a band of conspirators, in the Council of Five Flimdred, had 
suggested the measures ultimately resorted to. These tvere— 
the adjournment of the two councils until the middle of Feb- 
ruary next ensuing; and the deposition, meantime, of the 
whole authority of the state in a provisional conmlale— the 
consuls being Napoleon Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Ducos. 

Thus terminated the 19th of Brumaire. One of the greatest 
revolutions on record in the history of the world was accom- 
plished, by means of swords and bayonets uncpicstionably, 
but still without any effusion of blood. From that hour the 
fate of France was determined. The Ablx^ Sieyes, Talleyrand, 
and other eminent civilians, who had a hand in this great day’s 
proceedings, had never doubted that, under the new state of 
things to which it should lead, they were to have the chief 
management of the civil concerns of France. I'hc ambition 
of Bonaparte, they questioned not, would be satisfied willi the 
control of the armies and military establishments of the Re- 
public. But they reckoned without their host. Next day the 
three consuls met in Paris; and a lengthened discussion arose 
touching the internal condition and foreign relations of 
France, and the measures not only of war, but of finance and 
diplomacy, to be resorted to. To the astonishment of Sieyes, 
Napoleon entered readily and largely upon such topics, 
showed perfect familiarity with them in their minutest de- 
tails, and suggested resolutions which it was impossible not 
to approve. “Gentlemen,” said the Abb6, on reaching his own 
house, where Talleyrand and the others expected him— and 
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it is easy to imagine the sensations with which Sieyes spoke 
the words, and Talleyrand heard them— “Gentlemen, I per- 
ceive that you have got a master. Bonaparte can do, and will do, 
everything himself. But” (he added, after a pause) “it is better 
to submit than to protract dissension for ever.” 

Bonaparte sent word next morning to Gohier and Moulins 
that they were at liberty. These ex-Directors were in haste to 
seclude themselves from public view; and the new ruler took 
possession the same evening of the Palace of the Luxembourg. 


[As Consul, Napoleon acquired more and more control of 
the Government and led the French armies to the East of 
Europe. In 1803 England declared war against France. In 
1805, having previously been made First Consul for life, Na- 
poleon was declared Emperor of the French. England was 
joined in her struggle by Sweden, Russia and Austria. One of 
the most famous battles of the war was that at Trafalgar in 
which Lord Nelson broke the French naval forces and shat- 
tered Napoleon’s hope of invading England. Meanwhile 
Napoleon had advanced eastward; he was met at Austerlitz 
by the Emperor Alexander of Russia and there he routed the 
Russian forces. The campaign resulted in the Confederation 
of the Rhine, which gave Napoleon control over a large part 
of Germany. After defeating Prussia, he advanced to Poland 
where he continued his victories.] 

A SHORT interval of tranquillity ensued: and we may avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to recur for a moment to the in- 
ternal administration of French affairs under the Imperial 
Government, as now finally organised. 

Bonaparte, shortly after the peace of Tilsit, abolished the 
T ribunate; and there remained, as the last shadows of assem- 
blies having any political influence, the Legislative Senate and 
the Council of State. The former of these bodies was early re- 
duced to a mere instrument for recording the imperial de- 
crees; the latter consisted of such persons as Napoleon chose 
to invest for the time with the privilege of being summoned 
to the palace, when it pleased him to hear the opinions of 
others as to measures originating in his own mind, or sug- 
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gested to him by his ministers. He appears to have, on many 
occasions, permitted these counsellors to speak their senti- 
ments frankly and fully, although differing from himself; but 
there were looks and gestures which sufficiently indicated the 
limits of this toleration, and which persons, owing their lucra- 
tive appointment to his mere pleasure, and liable to lose it at 
his nod, were not likely to transgress. They spoke openly and 
honestly only on topics in which their master’s feelings were 
not much concerned. 

His favourite saying during the continuance of his power 
was, “I am the State;” and in the exile of St. Helena he con- 
stantly talked of himself as having been, from necessity, the 
Dictator of France. In effect no despotism within many de- 
grees so complete and rigid was ever before established in a 
civilised and Christian country. The whole territory was di- 
vided into prefectures— each prefect being appointed by 
Napoleon— carefully selected for a province with which he 
had no domestic relations— largely paid— and entrusted with 
such a complete delegation of power that, in Napoleon’s own 
language, each was in his department an Empereur d petit 
pied. Each of these officers had under his entire control in- 
ferior local magistrates, holding power from him as he did 
from the Emperor: each had his instructions direct from Paris; 
each was bound by every motive of interest to serve, to the 
utmost of his ability, the government from which all things 
were derived, to be hoped for, and to be dreaded. Wherever 
the Emperor was, in the midst of his hottest campaigns, he 
examined the details of administration at home more closely 
than, perhaps, any other sovereigm of half so great an empire 
did during the profoundest peace. It was said of him that his 
dearest amusement, when he had nothing else to do, was to 
solve problems in algebra or geometry. He carried this passion 
into every department of affairs; and having, with his own 
eye, detected some errors of importance in the public accounts, 
shortly after his administration began, there prevailed thence- 
forth in all the financial records of the state such clearness and 
accuracy as are not often exemplified in those of a large private 
fortune. Nothing was below his attention, and he found time 
for everything. The humblest functionary discharged his duty 
under a lively sense of the Emperor’s personal superintend- 
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ence; and the omnipresence of his police came in lieu, wher- 
ever politics were not touched upon, of the guarding powers 
of a free press, a free senate, and public opinion. Except in 
political cases the trial by jury was the right of every citizen. 
The Code Napoleon, that elaborate system of jurisprudence, 
in the formation of which the Emperor laboured personally 
along with the most eminent lawyers and enlightened men of 
the time, was a boon of inestimable value to France. “I shall 
go down to posterity” (said he, with just pride) “with the 
Code in my hand.” It was the first uniform system of laws 
which the French Monarchy had ever possessed: and being 
drawn up with consummate skill and wisdom, it at this day 
forms the code not only of France, but of a great portion of 
Europe besides. Justice, as between man and man, was ad- 
ministered on sound and fixed principles, and by unim- 
peached tribunals. The arbitrary Commission Courts of Na- 
poleon interfered with nothing but offences, real or alleged, 
against his authority. 

The Clergy were, as we have seen, appointed universally 
under the direction of Government: they were also its direct 
stipendiaries; hence nothing could be more complete than 
their subjection to its pleasure. Education became a part of 
the regular business of the state; all the schools and colleges 
being placed under the immediate care of one of Napoleon’s 
ministers— all prizes and bursaries bestowed by the govern- 
ment— and the whole system so arranged, that it was hardly 
possible for any youth who exhibited remarkable talents to 
avoid the temptations to a military career, which on every side 
surrounded him. The chief distinctions and emoluments 
were everywhere reserved for those who excelled in accom- 
plishments likely to be serviceable in war: and the Lyceums, 
or schools set expressly apart for military students, were in- 
vested with numberless attractions, scarcely to be resisted by a 
young imagination. The army, as it was the sole basis of 
Napoleon’s power, was also at all times the primary object of 
his thoughts. Every institution of the state was subservient and 
administered to it, and none more efficaciously than the im- 
perial system of education. 

The ranks of the army, however, were filled during the 
whole reign of Napoleon by compulsion. The conscription 
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law of 1798 acquired under him the character of a settled and 
regular part of the national system; and its oppressive influence 
was such as never before exhausted, through a long term of 
years, the best energies of a great and civilised people. Every 
male in France, under the age of twenty-five, was liable to be 
called on to serve in the ranks; and the regulations as to the 
procuring of substitutes were so narrow, that young men of 
the best families were continually forced to comply, in their 
own persons, with the stern requisition. The first conscription 
list for the year included all under the age of twenty-one; and 
the result of the ballot within this class amounted to nearly 
80,000 names. These were first called on; but if the service of 
the Emperor demanded further supply, the lists of those aged 
twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four, and twenty-five, were 
successively resorted to. There was no exemption for any one 
who seemed able to bear arms. The only child of his parents, 
the young husband and father, were forced, like any others, 
to abandon fireside, profession, ail the ties and all the hopes 
of life, on a moment’s notice: and there is nothing in the his- 
tory of modern Europe so remarkable, as that the French 
people should have submitted, during sixteen years, to the 
constant operation of a despotic law, which thus sapped all the 
foundations of social happiness, and condemned the rising 
hopes of the nation to bleed and die by millions in distant 
wars, undertaken solely for the gratification of one man’s in- 
satiable ambition. On the other hand, it is not to be denied 
that the great majority of the conscripts, with whatever re- 
luctance they miglit enter the ranks, were soon reconciled to 
their fate. 'The avenues to promotion, distinction, wealth, 
honour, nobility, even royal dignity, were all open before 
the devoted and successful soldiers of Napoleon; and the 
presence of so many youths of good condition and education, 
among the ranks of the private soldiery, could not fail, first, to 
render the situation immeasurably less irksome than it other- 
wise could have been to each individual of the class, and sec- 
ondly, to elevate the standard of manners and acquirements 
among the soldiery generally. There never was an army in 
whose ranks intelligence so largely abounded, nor in which so 
many officers of the highest rank had originally carried a 
musket. 
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The taxation rendered necessary by the constant wars of 
Napoleon was great; and the utter destruction of the foreign 
commerce and marine of France, which the naval supremacy 
of England effected, made the burden the more intolerable 
for various important classes of the community. On the other 
hand the taxes were levied fairly on the whole population, 
which presented a blessed contrast to the system of the old 
regime; and the vast extension and improvement of agricul- 
ture consequent on the division of the great estates at the 
Revolution, enabled the nation at large to meet the calls of 
the government with much less difficulty than could have 
been anticipated at any former period of French history. Na- 
poleon’s great public works, too, though undertaken chiefly 
for the purpose of gratifying his own vanity and that of the 
nation, could not be executed without furnishing subsistence 
to vast bodies of the labouring poor, and were thus serviceable 
to more important ends. From his vain attempts to supply the 
want of English manufactured goods and colonial produce, 
by new establishments and inventions (such especially as that 
of manufacturing a substitute for sugar out of beetroot), par- 
tial good, in like manner, resulted. 

The evils of the conscription, of a heavy taxation, of an 
inquisitorial police, and of a totally enslaved press— these, 
and all other evils attendant on this elaborate system of mili- 
tary despotism, were endured for so many years chiefly in con- 
sequence of the skill with which Napoleon, according to his 
own favourite language, knew “to play on the imagination,” 
and gratify the vanity of the French people. In the splendour 
of his victories, in the magnificence of his roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts, and other monuments, in the general pre-eminence to 
which the nation seemed to be raised through the genius of its 
chief, compensation was found for ail financial burdens, con- 
solations for domestic calamities, and an equivalent for that 
liberty in whose name the Tyrant had achieved his first glories. 
But it must not be omitted that Napoleon, in every depart- 
ment of his government, made it his first rule to employ the 
men best fitted, in his mind, to do honour to his service by 
their talents and diligence; and that he thus attached to him- 
self, throughout the whole of his empire as well as in his army. 
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the hopes and the influence of those tvhose personal voices 

were most likely to control the opinions of society. 

He gratified the French nation by adorning the capital, and 
by displaying in the Tuileries a court as elaborately mag- 
nificent as that of Louis XVI. himself. The old nobility, re- 
turning from their exile, mingled in those proud halls with 
the heroes of the revolutionary campaigns; and over all the 
ceremonial of these stately festivities Josephine presided with 
the grace and elegance of one born to be a queen. In the midst 
of the pomp and splendour of a court, in whose antechambers 
kings jostled each other, Napoleon himself preserved the 
soldier-like simplicity of his original dress and manners. The 
great Emperor continued throughout to labour more dili- 
gently than any subaltern in office. He devoted himscl f wholly 
to the ambition to which he compelled all others to contribute. 

Napoleon, as Emperor, had little time for social pleasures. 
His personal friends were few; his days were given to labour, 
and his nights to study. If he was not with his army in the field, 
he traversed the provinces, examining with his own eyes into 
the minutest details of local arrangement; and even from the 
centre of his camp he was continually issuing edicts which 
showed the accuracy of his observation during these journeys, 
and his anxiety to promote by any means, consistent with his 
great purpose, the welfare of some French district, town, or 
even village. 

The manners of the Court were at least decent. Napoleon 
occasionally indulged himself in amours unworthy of his 
character and tormenting to his wife; but he never suffered 
any other female to possess influence over his mind, nor in- 
sulted public opinion by any approach to that system of un- 
veiled debauchery which had, during whole ages, disgraced 
the Bourbon Court, and undermined their throne. 


[Napoleon next occupied himself with Spain, seeking to es- 
tablish his rule there. After many intrigues and a long aun- 
paign he met with good success. Austria declared war but was 
defeated.] 

Josephine had loved Napoleon, and been beloved passionately 
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by him in his youth. She had shared his humbler fortune; by 
her connections in Paris, and especially by her skilful conduct 
during his Egyptian expedition, and immediately afterwards, 
she had most materially assisted him in the attainment of the 
sovereign dignity: she had subsequently adorned his court, 
and gratified his pride, by the elegance of her manners, and 
won to herself the attachment of his people, by her sincere 
good nature and active benevolence. Her power over him was 
known to be great, and no one ever doubted but that it had 
uniformly been exerted on the side of mercy. She was con- 
sidered as the good angel who, more frequently and effectually 
than any influence besides, interfered to soothe the fierce pas- 
sions and temper the violent acts of her lord. Her devotion 
to him was perfect: she partook his labours as far as he v/ould 
permit her to do so, submitted to all his caprices, and, with 
a dark presentiment that his ambition would one day cast her 
aside, continued to centre the whole of her existence in the 
contemplation of his glory. 

Long before Napoleon assumed the imperial title, his hopes 
of offspring from this union were at an end; and, at least 
from the hour in which his authority was declared to be 
hereditary, Josephine must have begun to suspect that, in his 
case also, the ties of domestic life might be sacrificed to those 
views of political advantage, which had so often dissolved the 
marriages of princes. For a moment she seems to have flattered 
herself that Napoleon would be contented to adopt her son: 
and Eugene, as we have seen, was indeed announced, at the 
period of his alliance with the royal family of Bavaria, as the 
successor to the throne of Italy, in case his father-in-law should 
leave no second son to inherit it. Louis Bonaparte afterwards 
wedded Hortense de Beauharnois, and an infant son, the 
only pledge of their ill-assorted union, became so much the 
favourite of Napoleon, that Josephine, as well as others, re- 
garded this boy as the heir of France, But the child died early; 
and the Emperor began to familiarise himself with the idea 
of dissolving his own marriage. 

There is now no doubt that, as early as the conferences of 
Tilsit, the scheme of such a connection with the imperial 
family of Russia was broached; and as little that Alexander 
treated the proposal with coldness, in consequence of the 
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insuperable aversion with which the empress-mother (a prin- 
cess whose influence was always commanding) persisted in 
regarding the character of Bonaparte. At Erfurt this matter was 
once more touched upon; and a second rejection of his per- 
sonal alliance was probably the chief of not a few incidents 
at that meeting, which satisfied Napoleon as to tlie uncertain 
condition of his relations with the Russian court. Tlien, how- 
ever, he had abundant reasons for dissembling his displeasure: 
and the pretext of difficulties arising from difference of reli- 
gion was permitted to pass. 

Fouche was one of the first to penetrate the secret thoughts 
of Bonaparte: and he, with audacity equal to his cunning, 
ventured to take on himself the dangerous office of sounding 
the Empress as to this most delicate of all subjects. One eve- 
ning, before Napoleon left Paris on his unhalloxvcd expedi- 
tion to Spain, the minister of police drew Josephine aside into 
a corner of her saloon, and, after a preface of aljundant com- 
monplaces, touching the necessities of the empire and the 
painful position of the Emperor, asked her in plaiit terms 
whether she were not capable of sacrificing all private feelings 
to these? Josephine heard him with at least the appearance of 
utter surprise, ordered him to quit her presence, and went 
immediately to demand of Napoleon whether the minister 
had had any authority for this proceeding. The Emperor an- 
swered in the negative, and with liigh demonstrations of dis- 
pleasure: but when Josephine went on to ask the dismissal of 
Fouchd, as the only fit punishment for so great an outrage, he 
refused to comply. He remained steadfast, in sjjite of tlic ur- 
gencies and lamentations of an insulted woman; and from 
that hour Josephine must have felt that her fate was fixed. 

The apartments of Napoleon, and those of his wife, which 
were immediately over them, at the Tuileries, had communi- 
cation by means of a private staircase; and it was the custom 
of the Emperor himself to signify, by a tap on the door of 
Josephine’s sitting-room, his desire to converse with her in his 
cabinet below. In the days of their cordial union the signal 
was often made, most commonly in the evening, and it was not 
unusual for them to remain shut up together in conversation 
for hours. Soon after his return from Schoenbrunn, the ladies 
in attendance began to remark that the Emperor’s knock was 
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heard more frequently than it had ever used to be, that their 
mistress seemed to listen for it at certain hours with a new and 
painful anxiety, and that she did not obey the signal with her 
accustomed alacrity. One evening Napoleon surprised them 
by carrying Josephine into the midst of them, pale, apparently 
lifeless. She was but awaking from a long swoon into which 
she had fallen on hearing him at last pronounce the decree 
which terminated their connection. 

This was on the 5 th of December. On the 15 th the Emperor 
summoned his council, and announced to them, that at the 
expense of all his personal feelings, he, devoted wholly to the 
welfare of the state, had resolved to separate himself from his 
most dear consort. Josephine then appeared among them, and, 
not without tears, expressed her acquiescence in the decree. 
The council, after haranguing the imperial spouses on the 
nobleness of their mutual sacrifice, accepted and ratified the 
dissolution of the marriage. The title of Empress was to con- 
tinue with Josephine for life, and a pension of two millions of 
francs (to which Napoleon afterwards added a third million 
from his privy purse) was allotted to her. She retired from the 
Tuileries, residing thenceforth mostly at the villa of Mal- 
maison; and in the course of a few weeks it was signified that 
Napoleon had demanded the hand of the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, daughter to the Emperor Francis. . . . 

Having given her hand, at Vienna, to Berthier, who had 
the honour to represent the person of his master, the young 
archduchess came into France in March, 1810. On the 28th, as 
her carriage was proceeding towards Soissons, Napoleon rode 
up to it, in a plain dress, altogether unattended; and, at once 
breaking through all the etiquettes of such occasions, intro- 
duced himself to his bride. She had never seen his person till 
then, and it is said that her first exclamation was, “Your 
majesty’s pictures have not done you justice.” Bonaparte was 
at this time forty years of age; his countenance had acquired 
a certain fulness, and that statue-like calmness of expression 
with which posterity will always be familiar; but his figure 
betrayed as yet nothing more than a tendency towards cor- 
pulence. He was considered as a handsomer man at this period 
than he had been in her earlier days. They spent the evening 
at the chateau of Compiegne, and were re-married, on the 
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2nd of April, at Paris, amidst every circumstance of splendour. 
Among other imperial gallantries, Napoleon had provided a 
set of apartments at the Tuileries in which, down to the mi- 
nutest article of furniture, Maria-Louisa found a facsimile of 
those which she had been accustomed to occupy in her father’s 
palace of Schoenbrunn. For some time he seemed to devote 
himself, like a mere lover, to the society of his new partner; 
and was really, according to his own account at St. Helena, 
enchanted with the contrast which her youthful simplicity of 
character and manners presented to the finished and elabo- 
rate graces of Josephine. Of the uniform attachment and 
affection of both his wives, he spoke afterwards with equal 
praises. But he in vain endeavoured to prevail on Maria 
Louisa to make a personal acquaintance with her predeces- 
sor; and, at length, found it necessary to give up his own visits 
to Malmaison, which for a time were not unfrequent. 


On the 20 th of April, i8n, Napoleon’s wishes were crowned 
by the birth of a son. The birth was a dilTicult one, and the 
nerves of the medical attendant were shaken. “She is but a 
woman,” said the Emperor, who was present: “treat her as 
you would a Bourgeoise of the Rue St. Denis." The accou- 
cheur at a subsequent moment withdrew Napoleon from the 
couch, and demanded whether, in case one life must be sac- 
rificed, he should prefer the mother’s or the child’s. “The 
mother’s,” he answered: “it is her rightl” At length the child 
appeared, but without any sign of life. After the lapse of some 
minutes a feeble cry was heard, and Napoleon entering the 
ante-chamber in which the high functionaries of the state were 
assembled, announced the event in these words: “It is a King 
of Rome.” 

The birth of the heir of Napoleon was received with as 
many demonstrations of loyal enthusiasm as had ever attended 
that of a Dauphin: yet . . . the joy on this occasion was far 
from universal. The royalists considered the event as fatal 
to the last hopes of the Bourbons; the ambitious generals 
despaired of any future dismemberment of the empire: the 
old republicans, who had endured Bonaparte’s despotic power 
as the progeny of the revolution, looked forward with deep 
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disgust to the rule of a dynasty proud of sharing the blood of 
the haughtiest of all the royal houses of Europe, and conse- 
quently more likely to make common cause with the little 
band of hereditary sovereigns than with the people. Finally, 
the title, “King of Rome,” put an end to the fond hopes of 
the Italians, who had been taught by Napoleon to expect that, 
after his death, their country should possess a government 
separate from France; nor could the same title fail to excite 
some bitter feelings in the Austrian court, whose heir-appar- 
ent under the old empire had been styled commonly “The 
King of the Romans.” For the present, however, both at home 
and abroad, the event was naturally looked on as adding 
much strength to the throne of Napoleon. 


[In 1812 things were not going well in Spain and now Russia 
was again hostile. Napoleon advanced toward Russia, march- 
ing to take Moscow.] 

On the 5th of September, Napoleon came in sight of the 
position of Kutusoff, and succeeded in carrying a redoubt in 
front of it. All the 6th the two armies lay in presence of each 
other, preparing for the contest. The Russians were posted 
on an elevated plain; having a wood on their right flank, 
their left on one of the villages, and a deep ravine, the bed 
of a small stream, in their front. Extensive field-works covered 
every more accessible point of this naturally very strong 
ground; and in the centre of the whole line, a gentle eminence 
was crowned by an enormous battery, serving as a species of 
citadel. The Russian army were 120,000 in numbers; nor had 
Napoleon a greater force in readiness for his attack. In artil- 
lery also the armies were equal. It is supposed that each had 
500 guns in the field. Bonaparte addressed his troops in his 
usual style of language: “Soldiers! here is the battle you have 
longed for; it is necessary, for it brings us plenty, good win- 
ter-quarters, and a safe return to France. Behave yourselves 
so that posterity may say of each of you. He was in that great 
battle beneath the walls of Moscow.” 

In the Russian camp, meanwhile, the clergy appeared in 
their richest vestments, and displaying their holiest images. 
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called on the men to merit Paradise by devoting themselves 
in the cause of their country. The soldiers answei'ed with 
shouts which were audible throughout all the enemy’s lines. 

At four o’clock in the morning of the yth, the French ad- 
vanced under cover of a thick fog, and assaulted at once the 
centre, the right, and the left of the position. Such was the 
impetuosity of the charge that they drove the Russians from 
their redoubts; but this was but for a moment. They rallied 
under the very line of their enemy’s fire, and instantly re-ad- 
vanced. Peasants who, till that hour, had never seen war, and 
who still wore their usual rustic dress, distinguished only by 
a cross sewed on it in front, threw themselves into the thickest 
of the combat. As they fell, others rushed on and filled their 
places. Some idea may be formed of the obstinacy of the con- 
test from the fact, that of one division of the Russians which 
mustered 30,000 in the morning, only 8000 survived. These 
men had fought in close order, and unshaken, under the fire 
of eighty pieces of artillery. The result of this terrible day 
was, that Bonaparte withdrew his troops and abandoned all 
hope of forcing his way through the Russians. In no contest 
by many degrees so desperate had he hitherto been engaged. 
Night found either army on the ground they had occupied 
at daybreak. The number of guns and prisoners taken by the 
French and the Russians was about equal; and of either host 
there had fallen not less than 40,000 men. Some accounts raise 
the gross number of the slain to 100,000. Such was the victory 
in honour of which Napoleon created Marshal Ney Prince 
of Moskwa. 

Bonaparte, when advised by his generals, towards the con- 
clusion of the day, to bring forward liis own guard and hazard 
one final attack at their head, answered, “And if my guard 
fail, what means should I have for renewing the battle to- 
morrow?” The Russian commander, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to have spared nothing to prolong the contest.— During 
the night after, his cavalry made several attempts to break 
into the enemy’s lines; and it was only on receiving the reports 
of his regimental officers in the morning, that Kutusoll per- 
ceived the necessity of retiring until he should be further 
recruited. His army was the mainstay of his country: on its 
utter dissolution his master might have found it very difficult 
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to form another; but while it remained perfect in its organisa- 
tion, the patriotic population of the empire were sure to fill 
up readily every vacancy in its ranks. Having ascertained then 
the extent of his loss, and buried his dead (among whom was 
the gallant Bagrathion) with great solemnity,~the Russian 
slowly and calmly withdrew from his intrenchments, and 
marched on Mojaisk. Napoleon was so fortunate as to be 
joined exactly at this time by two fresh divisions from Smol- 
ensko, which nearly restored his muster to what it had been 
when the battle began; and, thus reinforced, commanded the 
pursuit to be vigorously urged. On the 9th, the French van 
came in sight of the Russian rear again, and Bonaparte pre- 
pared for battle. But next morning Kutusoff had masked his 
march so effectually, by scattering clouds of Cossacks in every 
direction around the French, that down to the 12 th the in- 
vader remained uncertain whether he had retreated on Ka- 
louga, or directly to the capital. The latter he, at length, found 
to be the case; and on the 14th of September Napoleon 
reached the Hill of Salvation; so named because from that 
eminence the Russian traveller obtains his first view of the 
ancient metropolis, affectionately called “Mother Moscow,’* 
and hardly less sacred in his eyes than Jerusalem. The soldiery 
beheld with joy and exultation the magnificent extent of the 
place; its mixture of Gothic steeples and Oriental domes; the 
vast and splendid mansions of the haughty boyards, embos- 
omed in trees; and, high over all the rest, the huge towers 
of the Kremlin, at once the palace and the citadel of the old 
Czars. The cry of “Moscowl Moscow!” ran through the lines. 
Napoleon himself reined in his horse and exclaimed, “Behold 
at last that celebrated city!” He added, after a brief pause, “it 
was time.” 

Bonaparte had not gazed long on this great capital ere it 
struck him as something remarkable that no smoke issued 
from the chimneys. Neither appeared there any military on 
the battlements of the old walls and towers. There reached 
him neither message of defiance, nor any deputation of citizens 
to present the keys of their town, and recommend it and them- 
selves to his protection. He was yet marvelling what these 
strange circumstances could mean, when Murat, who com- 
manded in the van, and had pushed on to the gates, came back 
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and informed him that he had held a parley with Milarodo- 
witch, the general of the Russian rear-guard, and that, unless 
two hours were granted for the safe withdratving of his troops, 
he would at once set fire to Moscow. Napoleon immediately 
granted the armistice. The two hours elapsed, and still no 
procession of nobles or magistrates made its appearance. 

On entering the city the French found it deserted by all 
but the very lowest and most wretched of its vast population. 
They soon spread themselves over its innumerable streets, and 
commenced the work of pillage. The magnificent palaces of 
the Russian boyards, the bazaars of the merchants, churches 
and convents, and public buildings of every description, 
swarmed with their numbers. 

The meanest soldier clothed himself in silk and furs, and 
drank at his pleasure the costliest wines. Napoleon, perplexed 
at the abandonment of so great a city, had some difficulty in 
keeping together 30,000 men under Murat, who followed 
Milarodowitch, and watched the walls on that side. 

The Emperor, who had retired to rest in a suburban palace, 
was awakened at midnight by the cry of fire. The chief market- 
place was in flames: and some hours elapsed before they could 
be extinguished by the exertions of the soldiery. While the 
fire still blazed, Napoleon established his quarters in the 
Kremlin, and wrote, by that fatal light, a letter to the Czar, 
containing proposals for peace. The letter was committed to 
a prisoner of rank; no answer ever reached Bonaparte. 

Next morning found the fire extinguished, and the French 
officers were busied throughout the day in selecting houses 
for their residence. The flames, however, burst out again as 
night set in, and under circumstances which might well fill 
the mind of the invaders with astonishment and with alarm. 
Various detached parts of the dty appeared to be at once on 
fire: combustibles and matches were discovered in different 
places as laid deliberately; the water-pipes were cut: the wind 
changed three times in the course of the night, and the flames 
always broke out again with new vigour in the quarter from 
which the prevailing breeze blew right on the Kremlin. It 
was sufficiently plain that Rostophehin, governor of Moscow, 
had adopted the same plan of resistance in which Smolensko 
had already been sacrificed; and his agents, whenever they 
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fell into the hands of the French, were massacred without 
mercy. 

A French adventurer, who had been resident for some time 
ill Moscow, gave an account of Rostophchin’s conduct in 
quitting the city, which might have prepared Napoleon for 
some such catastrophe. This person, on hearing of the ap- 
proach of his countrymen, had used some expressions which 
entitled him to a place in the prisons of Moscow. The day 
before Bonaparte entered it, Rostophchin held a last court 
of justice. This Frenchman, and a disaffected Russian, were 
brought before him. The latter's guilt having been clearly 
proved, the governor, understanding his father was in court, 
said he granted some minutes to the old man to converse with 
and bless his son. '‘Sliall I give my blessing to a rebel?" cried 
the aged parent— “I hereby give him my curse." Rostophchin 
ordered the culprit to be executed, and then turning to the 
Frenchman, said, “Your preference of your own people was 
natural. Take your liberty. There was but one Russian traitor, 
and you have witnessed his death." The governor then set all 
the malefactors in the numerous jails of Moscow at liberty, 
and, abandoning the city to them, withdrew at the head of 
the inhabitants, who had for some time been preparing the 
means of retreat at his suggestion. 

Such was the story of the Frenchman; and every hour 
brought some new confirmation of the relentless determina- 
tion of Rostophchin's countrymen. Some peasants, brought 
in from the neighbouring country, were branded on the arm 
with the letter N. One of them understanding that this marked 
him as the property and adherent of Napoleon, instantly seized 
an axe and chopped off his limb. Twelve slaves of Count 
Woronzow were taken together and commanded to enlist in 
the French service, or suffer death; four of the men folded 
their arms in silence, and so died. The French officer in com- 
mand spared the rest. Such were the anecdotes which reached 
Napoleon as he surveyed, from the battlements of the Krem- 
lin, the raging sea of fire which now swept the capital, east, 
west, north, and south. During four days the conflagration 
endured, and four fifths of the city were wholly consumed. 
“Palaces and temples," says the Russian author, Karamsin, 
“monuments of art and miracles of luxury, the remains of 
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ages long since past, and the creations o£ yesterday, the tombs 
o£ ancestors, and the cradles o£ children, were indiscriminately 
destroyed. Nothing was left of Moscow save the memory of her 
people, and their deep resolution to avenge her fall.” 

During two days Napoleon witnessed from tlie Kremlin the 
spread of this fearful devastation, and, in spite of continual 
showers of sparks and brands, refused to listen to tlK)sc who 
counselled retreat. On the third night, the ecjuinoctial gale 
ruse, the Kremlin itself took fire, and it became doubtful 
whether it would be possible for him to withdraw in safety; 
and then he at length rode out of Moscow, through streets in 
many parts arched over with flames, and buried, where this 
was not the case, in one dense mantle of smoke, “'riiese are 
indeed Scythians,” said Napoleon. He halted, and fixed his 
headquarters at Petrowsky, a country palace of the Ozar, about 
a league distant. But he could not withdraw his eyes from the 
rueful spectacle which the burning city presented, and from 
time to time repeated the same words, “This bodes great mis- 
fortune.” 

On the 20 th, the flames being at length subdued or ex- 
hausted, Napoleon returned to the Kremlin, well aware how 
mighty a calamity had befallen him, but still flattering him- 
self that the resolution of the enemy would give way on learn- 
ing the destruction of their ancient and sacred metropolis. 
The poor remains of the enormous city still furnished toler- 
able lodgings for his army: of provisions there was as yet 
abundance; and the invaders, like true Frenchmen, fitted up 
a theatre, and witnessed plays acted by performers sent from 
France; while the Emperor himself exhibited his equanimity 
by dating a decree, regulating the affairs of the Theatre Fran- 
^ais at Paris, from “the imperial headquarters in the Kremlin.” 
His anxiety to show the French that, even during his hottest 
campaigns, his mind continued to be occupied with them and 
their domestic administration has already been alluded to. 
There was audacious quackery in a stage rescript from Mos- 
cow. 

Day passed after day and still there came no answer from 
Alexander: Bonaparte’s situation was becoming hourly more 
difficult. The news of the great battle of Salamanca had already 
reached him: the rumour of some distant disaster could not 
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be prevented from spreading among the soldiery. Nearer him, 
the two flanks of his mighty host had been alike unsuccessful. 
The united army of Tormagoff and Tchichagoff, on the south, 
and that of Witgenstein, on the north, had obtained decided 
advantages over the French generals respectively opposed to 
them, and now threatened to close in between Napoleon’s 
central columns and the magazines in Poland. Witzingerode 
was at the head of a formidable force on the road to St. Peters- 
burg; and to the south-west of Moscow lay Kutusoff, on a very 
strong position, with an army to which every hour brought 
whole bands of enthusiastic recruits. On every side there was 
danger; the whole forces of Russia appeared to be gathering 
around him. Meantime the season was far advanced; the stern 
winter of the north was at hand; and the determined hostility 
of the peasantry prevented the smallest supplies of provision 
from being introduced into the capital. Had the citizens re- 
mained there, the means of subsistence would of course have 
continued to be forwarded in the usual methods from the 
provinces; but neither boat nor sledge was put in motion after 
it was known that Moscow contained no population but the 
French. The stores, at first sight so ample, within the city itself, 
had already begun to fail: the common soldiers had rich wines 
and liqueurs in abundance, but no meat except horse-flesh, 
and no bread. Daru gave the Emperor what the latter called 
“a lion’s counsel”; to draw in all his detachments, convert 
Moscow into an intrenched camp, kill and salt every horse, and 
trust to foraging parties for the rest— in a word, to lay aside all 
thoughts of keeping up communication with France, or Ger- 
many, or even Poland; and issue forth from Moscow, with 
his army entire and refreshed, in the commencement of the 
spring. But Napoleon had excellent reasons for suspecting 
that were he and his army cut off from all communication, 
during six months, with what they had left behind them, the 
Prussians, the Austrians, his Rhenish vassals themselves, might 
throw off the yoke: while, on the other hand, the Russians 
could hardly fail, in the course of so many months, to accu- 
mulate, in their own country, a force before which his isolated 
army, on re-issuing from their winter quarters, would appear 
a mere speck. 
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[Napoleon decides that retreat is his only course. His army is 
cut to pieces by the Russians as it seeks to march back over 
the vast territory it had crossed. The severe Russian winter 
inflicts terrible hardships and the army is frightfully reduced. 
Napoleon, knowing that reports of his defeat are doing him 
harm in France, leaves his army to be near the political centre. 
And now the allies, feeling that this is the time to break their 
enemy, invade France with a great army. They are victorious 
and enter Paris. They meet in council at the hotel of Talley- 
rand.] 

The Parisians were busy in pulling down Napoleon s statue 
from the top of the great pillar in the Place Vendome. Talley- 
rand now suggested that the Conservative Senate should be 
convoked, and required to nominate a provisional govern- 
ment, the members of which should have power to arrange a 
constitution. And to this the sovereigns [Alexander and Fred- 
erick William, urged by all their assessors to re-establish the 
House of Bourbon] assented. Alexander signed forthwith a 
proclamation asserting the resolution of the Allies to “treat 
no more with Napoleon Bonaparte, or any of his family.” 
Talleyrand had a printer in waiting, and the document was 
immediately published, with this significant affix, “Michaud, 
Printer to the King.” If any doubt could have remained after 
this, it must be supposed to have ceased at nine the same 
evening, when the royalist gentry once more assembled, sent 
a second deputation to Alexander, and were (the Czar him- 
self having retired to rest) received, and answered in these 
words, by his minister Nesselrode:— “I have just left the 
Emperor, and it is in his name that I speak. Return to your 
assembly, and announce to all the French, that, touched with 
the cries he has heard this morning, and the wishes since so 
earnestly expressed to him, his Majesty is about to restore the 
crown to him to whom alone it belongs. Louis XVIIL will 
immediately ascend his throne.” 

And yet it is by no means clear that even at the time when 
this apparently most solemn declaration was uttered, the 
resolution of the Allies had been unalterably taken. Nessel- 
rode personally inclined to a regency, and preserving the 
crown to the King of Rome; nor is it to be doubted that that 
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scheme, if at all practicable, would have been preferred by 
the Emperor of Austria. But the Frenchmen who had once 
committed themselves against Napoleon could not be per- 
suaded but that his influence would revive, to their own ruin, 
under any Bonapartean administration; and the events of the 
two succeeding days were decisive. The Municipal Council 
met, and proclaimed that the throne was empty. This bold act 
is supposed to have determined the Conservative Senate. On 
the 1st of April that body also assembled, and named a provi- 
sional government, with Talleyrand for its head. The deposi- 
tion of Napoleon was forthwith put to the vote, and carried 
without even one dissentient voice. On the 2nd the Legisla- 
tive Senate, angrily dispersed in January, were in like manner 
convoked; and they too ratified the decrees proposed by the 
Conservative. On the 3rd the senatus-consultum was pub- 
lished, and myriads of hands were busy in every corner of the 
city pulling down the statues and pictures, and effacing the 
arms and initials of Napoleon. Meantime the Allied Princes 
appointed military governors of Paris, were visible daily at 
processions and festivals, and received, night after night, in 
the theatres, the tumultuous applause of the most inconstant 
of peoples. 

It was in the night between the 2nd and the 3rd that Cau- 
laincourt returned from his mission to Fontainebleau, and 
informed Napoleon of the events which he had witnessed; 
he added, that the Allies had not yet, in his opinion, made up 
their minds to resist the scheme of a regency, but that he was 
commissioned to say nothing could be arranged, as to ulterior 
questions, until he, the Emperor, had formally abdicated his 
throne. The Marshals assembled at Fontainebleau seem, on 
hearing this intelligence, to have resolved unanimously that 
they would take no further part in the war; but Napoleon 
himself was not yet prepared to give up all without a struggle. 
The next day, the 4th of April, he reviewed some of his troops, 
harangued them on “the treasonable proceedings in the cap- 
ital,” announced his intention of instantly marching thither, 
and was answered by enthusiastic shouts of “Paris! Paris!” He, 
on this, conceiving himself to be secure of the attachment of 
his soldiery, gave orders for advancing headquarters to Es- 
sonne. With the troops which had filed through Paris, under 
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Marmont’s convention, and those which had followed himself 
from Troyes, nearly 50,000 men were once more assembled 
around Fontainebleau; and with such support Napoleon was 
not yet so humbled as to fear hazarding a blow, despite all the 
numerical superiority of the Allies. 

When, however, he retired to the chateau, after the review, 
he was followed by his Marshals, and respectfully, but firmly, 
informed, that if he refused to negotiate on the basis of his 
personal abdication, and persisted in risking an attack on 
Paris, they would not accompany him. He paused for a mo- 
ment in silence— and a long debate ensued. The statements 
and arguments which he heard finally prevailed; and Napoleon 
drew up, and signed, in language worthy of the solemn occa- 
sion, this act:— 

The Allied Powers having proclaimed that the Emperor 
Napoleon is the sole obstacle to the re-establishment of peace 
in Europe, he, faithful to his oath, declares that he is ready 
to descend from the throne, to quit France, and even to re- 
linquish life, for the good of his country; which is insepara- 
ble from the rights of his Son, from those of the Regency in 
the person of the Empress, and from the maintenance of the 
laws of the Empire. Done at our Palace of Fontainebleau, 
April the 4.th, 1814. NAPOLEON. 

Bonaparte appointed Caulaincourt to bear this document 
to Paris on his behalf; and the Marshals proposed that Ney 
should accompany him as their representative. It was sug- 
gested that Marmont also should form part of the deputation; 
but he was in command of the advanced division at Essonne, 
and Macdonald was named in his stead. These officers now 
desired to know on what stipulations, as concerned the Em- 
peror personally, they were to insist. “On none,” he an- 
swered; “obtain the best terms you can for France— for my- 
self I ask nothing.” 

Hitherto nothing could be more composed or dignified 
than his demeanour. He now threw himself on a sofa, hid 
his countenance for some minutes, and then starting up with 
that smile which had so often kindled every heart around 
him into the flame of onset, exclaimed— “Let us march, my 
comrades; let us take the field once more.” 
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The answer was silence and some tears; and he, also in 
silence, dismissed the messengers and the assemblage. 

Caulaincourt, Ney and Macdonald immediately commenced 
their journey; and on reaching Essonne received intelligen.ce 
which quickened their speed. Victor, and many other ofl&cers 
of the first rank, not admitted to the council at Fontainebleau, 
and considering the events of the two preceding days in the 
capital as decisive, had already sent in their adhesion to the 
provisional government; and Marmont, the commander of 
Napoleon’s division in advance, had not only taken the same 
step for himself personally, but entered into a separate con- 
vention the night before, under which it had been settled that 
he should forthwith march his troops within the lines of the 
allied armies. The Marshals of the mission entreated Mar- 
mont to suspend his purpose, and repair with themselves to 
Paris. He complied; and on arriving in the capital they found 
themselves surrounded on all sides with the shouts of Vive 
le Roi! Such sounds accompanied them to the hotel Talley- 
rand, where they were forthwith admitted to the presence of 
the Czar. The act of abdication was produced; and Alexander 
expressed his surprise that it should have contained no stipu- 
lations for Napoleon personally; “but I have been his friend,” 
said he, “and I will willingly be his advocate. I propose that 
he should retain his imperial title, with the sovereignty of 
Elba or some other island.” 

When Bonaparte’s envoys retired from the Autocrat’s 
presence, it still remained doubtful whether the abdication 
would be accepted in its present form, or the Allies would 
insist on an unconditional surrender. There came tidings al- 
most on the instant which determined the question. Napo- 
leon had, shortly after the mission left him, sent orders to 
General Souhara, who commanded at Essonne in the absence 
of Marmont, to repair to his presence at Fontainebleau. Sou- 
ham, who, like all the upper officers of Marmont’s corps (with 
but two exceptions), approved of the convention of the 3rd, 
was alarmed on receiving this message. His brethren, being 
summoned to council, participated in his fears; and the reso- 
lution was taken to put the convention at once in execution. 
The troops were wholly ignorant of what was intended, 
when they commenced their march at five in the morning of 
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the 5th; and for the first time suspected the secret views of their 
chiefs, when they found themselves in the midst of the allied 
lines, and watched on all sides by overwhelming numbers, in 
the neighbourhood of Versailles. A violent commotion en- 
sued; some blood was shed; but the necessity of submission was 
so obvious, that ere long they resumed the appearance of 
order, and were cantoned in quiet in the midst of the strangers. 

This piece of intelligence was followed by more of the like 
complexion. Officers of all ranks began to abandon the camp 
at Fontainebleau, and present themselves to swear allegiance 
to the new government. Talleyrand said wittily when some 
one called Marmont a traitor, “his watch only went a little 
faster than the others.” 

At length the allied princes signified their resolution to ac- 
cept of nothing but an unconditional abdication; making the 
marshals, however, the bearers of their unanimous accession 
to the proposals of Alexander in favour of Napoleon and his 
House; which, as finally shaped, were these:— 

1st, The imperial title to be preserved by Napoleon, with 
the free sovereignty of Elba, guards, and a navy suitable to the 
extent of that island, a pension from France of six millions of 
francs annually: 2nd, The Duchies of Parma, Placentia and 
Guastalla to be granted in sovereignty to Maria Louisa and 
her heirs: and 3rd, Two millions and a half of francs annually 
to be paid, by the French government, in pensions to Josephine 
and the other members of the Bonaparte family. 

Napoleon, on hearing the consequences of Marmont’s de- 
fection, exclaimed, “Ungrateful man! but I pity him more 
than myself.” Every hour thenceforth he was destined to meet 
similar mortifications. Berthier, his chosen and trusted friend, 
asked leave to go on private business to Paris, adding that he 
would return in a few hours. The Emperor consented; and, a.s 
he left the apartment, whispered with a smile, “He will return 
no more.” What Napoleon felt even more painfully, was the 
unceremonious departure of his favourite Mameluke, Rustan. 

Ere the Marshals returned from Paris he reviewed his guard 
again; and it was obvious to those about him that he still 
hankered after the chances of another field. We may imagine 
that his thoughts were like those of the Scottish usurper:— 
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‘1 have lived long enough: my May of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf 

Come, put mine armour on; give me my staff. 

.... The Thanes fly from me.” 

He sometimes meditated a march southwards, collecting on 
his way the armies of Augereau and Soult, and re-opening the 
campaign as circumstances might recommend, behind either 
the Loire or the Alps. At other times the chance of yet rousing 
the population of Paris recurred to his imagination. Amidst 
these dreams, of which every minute more clearly showed the 
vanity, Napoleon received the ultimatum of the invading 
powers. He hesitated and pondered long ere he would sign 
his acceptance of it. The group of his personal followers had 
been sorely thinned; and the armies of the Allies, gradually 
pushing forward from Paris, had nearly surrounded Fontaine- 
bleau, when he at length (on the iith of April) abandoned 
all hope, and executed an instrument, formally “renouncing 
for himself and his heirs the thrones of France and of Italy.” 

Even after signing this document, and delivering it to Cau- 
laincourt, he made a last effort to rouse the spirits of the chief 
officers still around his person. They, as the Marshals had 
done on the 4 th, heard his appeals in silence; and the Duke 
of Vicenza, though repeatedly commanded to give him back 
the act of abdication, refused to do so. It is generally believed 
that, during the night which ensued, Napoleon's meditations 
were, once more, like those of the falling Macbeth:— 

“There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I ’gin to be weary o’ the sun.”— 

Whether the story, very circumstantially told, of his having 
swallowed poison on that night, be true, we have no means 
of deciding. It is certain that he underwent a violent paroxysm 
of illness, sank into a death-like stupor, and awoke in extreme 
feebleness, lassitude, and dejection; in which condition several 
days were passed. 

Napoleon remained long enough at Fontainebleau to hear 
of the restoration of the Bourbon Monarchy, and the tri- 
umphant entrance of the Count d’ Artois (nov-r Charles X.) 
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into Paris, as Lieutenant for his brother, Louis XVIIL; and 
of another event, which ought to have given him greater af- 
fliction. Immediately on the formation of the jn ovisional gov- 
ernment, messengers had been sent from Paris to arrest the 
progress of hostilities between Souk and Wellingion. But, 
wherever the blame of intercepting and lioiding back these 
tidings may have lain, the English General received no intel- 
ligence of the kind until, piu'suing his career of success, be had 
fought another great and bloody battle, and achieved another 
glorious victory, beneath the walls of Toulouse. 'Fins unfor- 
tunate, because utterly needless, battle, occurred on the nth 
of April. On the 14th the netvs of the fall of Paris read led Lord 
Wellington; and. Souk soon afterwaids signifying bis adhe- 
sion to the new government, his conqueror proceeded to take 
part in the final negotiations of the Allies at Paris. 

It was on the 20th of April that Napoleon once more called 
his officers about him, ancl signilied that they were summoned 
to receive his last adieus. Several of the marshals and others 
who had some time before sworn fealty to the king, were 
present. “Louis,” said he, “has talents and means: he is old 
and infirm; and will not, I think, choose to give a bad name to 
his reign. If he is wise, he will occupy my bed, and only change 
the sheets. But he must treat the army well, ancl take care not 
to look back on the past, or his time will be brief. I’or you, 
gentlemen, I am no longer to be with you;— you have another 
government; and it will become you to attach yourselves to it 
frankly, and serve it as faithfully as you have served me.” 

He now desired that the relics of his imperial guard might 
be drawn up in the courtyard of the castle. He advanced to 
them on horseback; and tears dropped from his eyes as he 
dismounted in the midst. “All Europe,” said Napoleon, “has 
armed against me. France herself has deserted me, and chosen 
another dynasty. I might, with my soldiers, have maintained 
a civil war for years— but it would have rendered France un- 
happy. Be faithful to the new sovereign whom your country 
has chosen. Do not lament my fate: I shall always be happy 
while I know that you are so. I could have died— nothing was 
easier— but I will always follow upon the path of honour. I 
will record with my pen the deeds we have done together. I 
cannot embrace you all” (he continued, taking the command- 
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ing officer in his arms)— “but I embrace your general. Bring 
hither the eagle. Beloved eagle! may the kisses I bestow on 
you long resound in the hearts of the brave; farewell, my 
children— farewell, my brave companions— surround me once 
more— farewell 1 ” 

Amidst the silent but profound grief of these brave men, 
submitting like himself to the irresistible force of events, Na- 
poleon placed himself in his carriage, and drove rapidly from 
Fontainebleau. 

Of all that lamented the fall of this extraordinary man, no 
one shed bitterer tears than the neglected wife of his youth. 
Josephine had fled from Paris on the approach of the Allies; 
but being assured of the friendly protection of Alexander, 
returned to Malmaison ere Napoleon quitted Fontainebleau. 
The Czar visited her frequently, and endeavoured to soothe 
her affliction. But the ruin of “her Achilles,'’ “her Cid” (as 
she now once more, in the day of misery, called Bonaparte), 
had entered deep into her heart. She sickened and died before 
the Allies left France. 

Maria Louisa, meanwhile, and her son, were taken under 
the personal protection of the Emperor of Austria, and had 
begun their journey to Vienna some time before the fallen 
“Child of Destiny" reached Elba. 


[However, in March, 1815 Napoleon escaped from Elba and 
during the “Hundred Days" was successful in rallying a large 
part of France to his standard. The Allies assembled their 
armies to check his resumption of power.] 

Napoleon left Paris on the evening of the 11th of June, ex- 
claiming, as he entered his carriage, “I go to measure myself 
against Wellington." He arrived at Vervins on the 12th, and 
assembled and reviewed at Beaumont, on the 14th, the whole 
of the army which had been prepared to act immediately under 
his own orders. They had been carefully selected, and formed, 
perhaps, the most perfect force, though far from the most 
numerous, with which he had ever taken the field. Bonaparte 
saw before him 25,000 of his imperial guard, 25,000 cavalry 
in the highest condition, 300 pieces of artillery admirably 
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served, and infantry of the line, almost all veterans, sufficient 
to swell his muster to at least 135,000 men. He reminded them 
that this was the anniversary of Marengo and of Fricdland, and 
asked, “Are they and we no longer tiie same men? The mad- 
men!” he continued, “a moment of prosperity has blinded 
them. The oppression and humiliation of the French people 
is beyond their power. If they enter France they will there 
find their tomb. Soldiers! we have forced marches, battles and 
dangers before us. For every Frenchman who lias a heart the 
moment is arrived to conquer or to perish!” Such was his ora- 
tion: and never was army more thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of its chief. 

Blucher’s army numbered at this time about 100,000 men, 
and, extending along the line of the Sanibre and tlie Meuse, 
occupied Charleroi, Namur, Civet, and Liege. They com- 
municated on their right with the left of the Anglo-Bclgian 
army, under Wellington, whose headciuarters were at Brus- 
sels. This army was not composed, like Blucher’s or Na- 
poleon’s, of troops of the same nation. The Duke had less 
than 35,000 English; and of these but few were veterans— the 
flower of his Peninsular Army having been despatched to 
America, to conclude a war into which the United States had 
forced England, on very trivial pretences, during the season 
of her greatest difficulties and dangers, in 1812. ’Fhc King’s 
German Legion, 8000 strong, was, however, equal to the best 
British force of like amount; and there were 5000 Brunswick- 
ers, headed by their gallant Duke and worthy of his guidance. 
The Hanoverians, exclusive of the Legion, numbered 15,000: 
of Nassau troops, Dutch and Belgian, commanded by the 
Prince of Orange, son to the sovereign of the Netherlands, 
there might be 17,000; but the spirit of the Belgian part of 
this army was, not without reason, suspected on all sides. The 
Duke of Wellington’s motley host amounted, then, in all to 
75,000 men. His first division occupied Enghicn, Brain-le- 
Comte and Nivelles, communicating with the Prussian right 
at Charleroi. The second division (Lord Hill’s) was cantoned 
in Halle, Oudenard and Gramont— where was most of the 
cavalry. The reserve (Sir Thomas Picton’s) were at Brussels 
and Ghent. The English and Prussian commanders had thus 
arranged their troops, with the view of being able to support 
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each other, wherever the French might hazard their assault. 
It could not be ascertained beforehand whether Napoleon’s 
mark was Ghent or Brussels; even had the Allied Generals 
known that it was the latter city, who could inform them by 
which of the three great routes, of Namur, of Charleroi, or of 
Mons, he designed to force his passage thither? Fouche, in- 
deed, doubly and trebly dyed in treason, had, when accepting 
office under Napoleon, continued to maintain his correspond- 
ence with Louis at Ghent, and promised to furnish the Allies 
with the outline of the Emperor’s plan of the campaign ere 
it began. But the minister of police took care that this docu- 
ment should not arrive until the campaign was decided. 

At daybreak on Thursday, the 15th, the French drove in 
all the outposts on the west bank of the Sambre, and at length 
assaulted Charleroi; thus revealing the purpose of the Em- 
peror; namely, to crush Blucher ere he could concentrate all 
his own strength, far less be supported by the advance of Wel- 
lington, and then rush at once upon Brussels. Ziethen, how- 
ever, held out, though with severe loss, at Charleroi so long, 
that the alarm spread along the whole Prussian line; and then 
fell back in good order on a position between Ligny and 
Armand; where Blucher now awaited Napoleon’s attack— at 
the head of the whole of his army, except the division of 
Bulow which had not yet come up from Liege. The scheme of 
beating the Prussian divisions in detail had therefore failed; 
but the second part of the plan, namely, that of separating 
them wholly from Wellington, might still succeed. With this 
view, while Blucher was concentrating his force about 
Ligny, the French held on the main road to Brussels from 
Charleroi; beating in some Nassau troops at Frasnes, and fol- 
lowed them as far as Quatre-Bras, a farmhouse, so called, be- 
cause it is there that the roads from Charleroi to Brussels, and 
from Nivelles to Namur, cross each other. 

At half-past one o’clock, p.m., of the same day (Thursday 
the 15th) a Prussian officer of high rank arrived at Welling- 
ton’s headquarters in Brussels, with the intelligence of Na- 
poleon’s decisive operations. By two o’clock orders were des- 
patched to all the cantonments of the Duke’s army, for the 
divisions to break up, and concentrate on the left at Quatre- 
Bras; his Grace’s design being that his whole force should be 
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assembled there, by eleven o’clock on the next night, Friday 
the i6th. 

It was at first intended to put off a ball announced for the 
evening of Thursday, at the Duchess of Richmond’s hotel in 
Brussels; but on reflection it seemed highly important that 
the population of that city should be kept as I'ar as possible 
in ignorance as to the course of events, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington desired that the ball should proceed accordingly; nay, 
the general officers received his commands to apjiear in the 
ball-room— each taking care to quit the apartment as quietly 
as possible, at ten o’clock, and proceed to joiit his respective 
division en route. This arrangement was carried into strict 
execution. The Duke himself retired at twelve o’clock, and 
left Brussels at six o’clock next morning for Quatre-Bras, The 
reserve quitted Brussels in the night with the most perfect 
silence and regularity, unnoticed by the inhabitants; and the 
events which had occun'ed were almost wholly unknown in 
that city, except to the military authorities, until the next day. 

The Duke of Wellington conversed at the ball with various 
persons on the movements which had occurred; stated his 
calculation of the French force directed against his left, and 
expressed his confidence tliat his whole army would be up at 
Quatre-Bras by eleven o’clock the next night. This most ex- 
traordinary and rapid concentration of force was effected; the 
various divisions of the army, previously cantoned over an 
extent of fifty miles, were collected at Quatre-Bras, within the 
short space of twenty-four hours. 

Napoleon, on coming up from Charleroi, about noon on 
the i6th, hesitated for a time whether Blucher at ligny, or 
the English at Quatre-Bras, ought to form the main object 
of his attack. The Anglo-Belgian army was not yet concen- 
trated— the Prussian, with the exception of one division, was: 
and he at length resolved to give his own personal attention 
to the latter. With the main strength of his army, therefore, 
he assaulted Blucher at three in the afternoon; and about the 
same time Ney, with 45,000 men, commenced seriously (for 
there had been skirmishes ever since daybreak) the subordi- 
nate attack on the position of Wellington. 

The English General had held a conference with Blucher 
this morning at Bry; and settled with him the ultimate meas- 
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ures to be adopted under whatever course the events of the 
day might assume; and he now awaited the assault of Ney 
under many disadvantages. His troops were vastly inferior 
in number, and all, except a few Belgians, that were now on 
the field, had been marching since midnight. The enemy 
were comparatively fresh; and they were posted among grow- 
ing corn, as high as the tallest man’s shoulders, which, with 
an inequality of ground, enabled them to draw up a strong 
body of cuirassiers close to the English, and yet entirely out 
of their view. The 79th and 42nd regiments were thus taken 
by surprise, and the former would have been destroyed but 
for the coming up of the latter. The 42nd, formed into a 
square, was repeatedly broken, and as often recovered—though 
with terrible loss of life: for out of 800 that went into the 
action, only ninety-six privates and four officers returned un- 
hurt. The divisions of Alten, Halket, Cooke, Maitland, and 
Byng successively arrived; and night found the English gen- 
eral, after a severe and bloody day, in possession of Quatre- 
Bras. The gallant Duke of Brunswick, fighting in the front of 
the line, fell almost in the beginning of the battle. The killed 
and wounded on the side of the Allies were 5000, and the 
French loss could not have been less. 

Blucher fought as stern a battle, but with worse fortune. 
With 80,000 men he had to sustain the assault of go,ooo, 
headed by Napoleon; and the villages of Amand and Ligny 
were many times taken and re-taken in the course of the day. 
It is said, that two of the French corps hoisted the black flag: 
it is certain that little quarter was either asked or given. The 
hatred of the French and Prussians was inflamed to the same 
mortal vehemence. It is said that the loss on Blucher’s side 
was 20,000 men—and on the other 15,000— numbers, when we 
consider the amount of the troops engaged, all but unparal- 
leled. However, the non-arrival of Bulow, and the successive 
charges of fresh divisions of the enemy, at length forced 
Blucher to retire. In the course of the day, the brave old man 
had his horse shot under him, in heading a charge of cavalry, 
and was ridden over undetected, by both his own men and the 
French. He now retreated on the river Dyle, in the direction 
of Wavre; but contrived to mask his movements so skilfully. 
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that Napoleon knew not until noon on the 17th what way 

he had taken. 

The bulletins of the Emperor announced two victories of 
the most dazzling description as the work of the 16th. Blucher 
would be heard of no more, they said; and Wellington, con- 
founded and amazed, was already within the jaws of ruitr. 

Napoleon, having ascertained the retreat of the Prussian, 
now committed the pursuit of him to Marshal Grouchy, and 
a corps of 32,000 men— and turned in person to Quatre-Bras, 
in the hope of pouring his main force, as well as Ney’s, on 
Wellington, in a situation where it was altogether improbable 
he should receive any assistance from Blucher. But no sooner 
was the Duke aware of Blucher’s march on Wavre, than he, 
in adherence to the common plan of the campaign, gave orders 
for falling back from Quatre-Bras. He had before now been 
heard to say, that if ever it were his business to defend Brussels, 
he would choose to give battle on the field of Waterloo, in ad- 
vance of the forest of Soignies; and he now retired thither— 
in the confidence of being joined there in the morning, ere 
the decisive contest should begin, by Blucher. The day was 
rainy, the roads were covered deep with mud, and the English 
soldiery are of all others most discouraged by the command to 
retreat. Their spirits, however, rose gallantly when, on reach- 
ing the destined field, they became aware of their leader’s 
purpose; and, having taken up their allotted stations, they 
bivouacked under the storm in the sure hope of battle. 

All his arrangements having been effected early in the eve- 
ning of the 17th, the Duke of Wellington rode across the 
country to Blucher, to inform him personally that he had thus 
far effected the plan agreed on at Bry, and express his hope 
to be supported on the morrow by two Prussian divisions. Tlie 
veteran replied, that he would leave a single corps to hold 
Grouchy at bay as well as they could, and march himself with 
the rest of his army upon Waterloo; and Wellington imme- 
diately returned to his post. The cross roads between Wavre 
and Mont St. Jean were in a horrid condition; the rain fell 
in torrents, and Grouchy had 32,000 men to attack Thielman’s 
single division, left at Wavre. Blucher’s march, however, be- 
gan; and if it occupied longer time than had been anticipated, 
the fault was none of his. 
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The position of the Duke of Wellington was before the 
village of Mont St. Jean, about a mile and a half in advance 
of the small town of Waterloo, on a rising ground, having a 
gentle and regular declivity before it— -beyond this a plain 
of about a mile in breadth— and then the opposite heights of 
La Belle Alliance, on which the enemy would of course form 
their line. The Duke had now with him about 75,000 men in 
all; of whom about 30,000 were English. He formed his first 
line of the troops on which he could most surely rely— the 
greater part of the British foot— the men of Brunswick and 
Nassau, and three corps of Hanoverians and Belgians. Behind 
this the ground sinks and then rises again. The second line, 
formed in rear of the first, was composed of the troops whose 
spirit and discipline were more doubtful— or who had suffered 
most in the action of Quatre-Bras; and behind these lay all 
the horse. The position crosses the two highways from Nivelles 
and Charleroi to Brussels, nearly where they unite: these roads 
gave every facility for movements from front to rear during 
the action; and two country roads, running behind and paral- 
lel with the first and second lines, favoured equally movements 
from wing to wing. The line was formed convex, dropping 
back towards the forest at either extremity; the right to Mark 
Braine, near Braine-la-Leude; the left to Ter-la-Haye. The 
chateau and gardens of Hougomont, and the farmhouse and 
enclosures of La Haye Sainte, about 1500 yards apart, on the 
slope of the declivity, were strongly occupied, and formed the 
important out-works of defence. The opening of the country 
roads leading directly from Wavre to Mont St. Jean, through 
the wood of Chain, was guarded by the British left; while those 
running through Souhain and Frichemont, further in ad- 
vance, might be expected to bring the first of the Prussians 
on the right flank of the French, during their expected attack. 

The field was open and fair: and in case the enemy should 
force the Duke from his position, the village of Mont St. Jean 
behind, still further back the town of Waterloo, and lastly 
the great forest of Soignies— offered successively the means 
of renewing his defence, and protecting his retreat.— The 
British front extended, in all, over about a mile. It was Well- 
ington’s business to hold the enemy at bay, until the Prussian 
advance should enable him to charge them with superior 
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numbers: it was Napoleon’s to beat the English ere Blucher 
could disengage himself from Grouchy, and come out of the 
woods of Ohain; which being accomplished, he doubted not 
to have easy work with the Prussians amidst that difficult 
country. He had in the field 75,000 men; all French veterans 
—each of whom was in his own estimation, worth one Eng- 
lishman, and two Prussians, Dutch or Belgians. But on the 
other hand, Wellington’s men, all in position over-night, had 
had, notwithstanding the severe weather, some hours to repose 
and refresh themselves: whereas the army of Napoleon had 
been on the march all through the hours of tempestuous dark- 
ness, and the greater part of them reached not the heights of 
Belle Alliance until the morning of the 8th was considerably 
advanced. The Emperor himself, however, had feared noth- 
ing so much as that Wellington would continue his retreat 
on Brussels and Antwerp— thus deferring the great battle until 
the Russians should approach the valley of the Rhine; and 
when, on reaching the eminence of La Belle Alliance, he be- 
held the army drawn up on the opposite side, his joy was 
great. “At last, then,’’ he exclaimed, “at last, then, I have these 
English in my grasp.” 

The tempest abated in the morning— but the weather all 
day long was gusty, and the sky lowering. It was about noon 
that the French opened their cannonade, and Jerome Bona- 
parte, under cover of its fire, charged impetuously on Hougo- 
mont. The Nassau men in the wood about the house were 
driven before the French; but a party of English guards main- 
tained themselves in the chateau and garden, despite the 
desperate impetuosity of many repeated assaults. Jerome, 
masking the post thus resolutely held, pushed on his cavalry 
and artillery against Wellington’s right. The English formed 
in squares, and defied all their efforts. For some time both 
parties opposed each other here, without either gaining or 
losing a foot of ground. At length the English fire forced back 
the French— and the garrison of Hougomont were relieved 
and strengthened. 

The next attempt was made on the centre of the British 
line, by a great force of cuirassiers and four columns of in- 
fantry. The horse, coming boldly along the causeway of 
Genappe, were met in the path by the English heavy cavalry. 
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where the road has been cut down deep, leaving high banks 
on either side. Their meeting was stern: they fought for some 
time at sword’s length; at last the cuirassiers gave way, and fled 
for the protection of their artillery. The English followed 
them too far, got amidst the French infantry, and were there 
charged by fresh cavalry and driven back with much loss.— It 
was here that Picton died. Meanwhile the infantry of this 
movement had pushed on beyond La Haye Sainte, and dis- 
persed some Belgian regiments; but being then charged in 
turn, in front by Pack’s brigade of foot, and in flank by a 
brigade of heavy English horse, were totally routed— losing, 
besides the slain and wounded, 2000 prisoners and two eagles. 
The only favourable result of this second grand attempt was 
the occupation of the farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, which 
had been garrisoned by Hanoverians. And scarcely had the 
charge of Pack proved successful, ere the French were again 
compelled by shells and cannon to evacuate this prize. 

The third assault was levelled again on the British right— 
where the infantry awaited it, formed in a double line of 
squares, placed chequerwise, and protected in front by a bat- 
tery of thirty field pieces. The French cuirassiers charged the 
artillerymen and drove them from their guns; and then rode 
fiercely on the squares behind. These remained steadfast until 
the enemy were within ten yards of them, and then fired with 
deadly effect. The cavalry gave back— rallied again, and re- 
newed their charge: this they did several times— and always 
with the like result. Sometimes they even rode between the 
squares, and charged those of the second line. At length pro- 
tracted exposure to such cross fire completed the ruin of these 
fearless cavaliers. The far greater part of this magnificent force 
was annihilated in this part of the battle. 

When the relics of the cuirassiers withdrew, the French 
cannonade opened once more furiously all along the line; and 
the English were commanded to lie flat on the ground for 
some space, in order to diminish its effects. Lord Wellington 
had by this time lost 10,000, Bonaparte at least 15,000 men. 
It was now half-past six o’clock. The heads of Prussian col- 
umns began to be discerned among the woods to the right of 
the French. It was obvious, that unless a last and decisive onset 
should drive Wellington from the post which he had con- 
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tinued to hold during near seven hours of unintermitting 
battle, his allies would come fully into the field, and give him 
a vast superiority of numbers wherewith to close the work of 
the day. Napoleon prepared, therefore, for his final struggle. 
Hitherto he had kept his guard, the flower of his fine army, 
out of the fray. He now formed them into two columns,— 
desired them to charge boldly, for that the Prussians, whom 
they saw in the wood, were flying before Grouchy— and they 
doubted not that the Emperor was about to charge in person 
at their head. He, however, looked on, as they put themselves 
in motion, and committed them to the guidance of Ney, “the 
bravest of the brave,’' whose consciousness of recent treason 
must have prepared him, even had his temper been less gal- 
lant, to set all upon the cast. Four battalions of the Old Guard 
only remained as a reserve; and were formed in squares to 
protect the march of the columns. 

The English front by this time presented not a convex line, 
but a concave, either wing having gradually advanced a little 
in consequence of the repeated repulses of the enemy. They 
were now formed in an unbroken array, four deep, and poured 
on the approaching columns (each man firing as often as he 
could reload) a shower which never intermitted. The wings 
kept moving on all the while; and when the heads of the 
French columns approached, they were exposed to such a 
storm of musketry in front and on either flank, that they in 
vain endeavoured to deploy into line for the attack. They 
stopped to make this attempt, reeled, lost order, and fled at 
last in one mass of confusion. 

The Duke of Wellington now dismounted, placed himself 
at the head of his line, and led them, no longer held to de- 
fence, against the four battalions of the Old Guard— the only 
unbroken troops remaining— behind whom Ney was striving 
to rally his fugitives. 

The Marshal, at Wellington's approach, took post once 
more in the van, sword in hand, and on foot. But nothing 
could withstand the impetuous assault of the victorious Brit- 
ish. The Old Guard also were shaken. Napoleon had hitherto 
maintained his usual serenity of aspect on the heights of La 
Belle Alliance. He watched the English onset with his spy- 
glass— became suddenly pale as death— exclaimed, “They are 
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mingled together— all is lost for the present,” and rode off the 
field, never stopping for a moment until he reached Charleroi. 

Hardly had the English advanced for this fatal charge, when 
Blucher’s columns, emerging from the woods, were at length 
seen forming on the right of the French, and preparing to 
take part in the battle. Their cannonade played on the flank 
of the Old Guard, while the British attack in front was over- 
whelming them. The fatal cry of sauve qui pent was heard 
everywhere: the French were now flying pellmell in the most 
woeful confusion. Blucher and Wellington met at length at 
the farmhouse of La Belle Alliance; and the Prussian eagerly 
undertook to continue the pursuit during the night, while the 
English General halted to refresh his weary men. 

The loss of Wellington’s army on this great day was terrible: 
lOO officers slain (many of the first distinction), and 500 
wounded, very many mortally; and of rank and file killed and 
wounded, 15,000. The Duke himself had been, all through 
the day, wherever the danger was greatest; and he alone, and 
one gentleman besides, of all a very numerous staff, came off 
the ground unhurt. 

Of the 75,000 men whom Napoleon conducted to this last 
and severest of his fields, what with the slain and the wounded, 
and those who, losing heart and hope, deserted and fled 
separately to their homes, not more than 30,000 were ever 
again collected in arms. The Prussians followed hard on the 
miserable fugitives, and in every hamlet and village, for many 
miles beyond La Belle Alliance, cut down the lingerers with- 
out mercy. 

Napoleon at length halted at Philippeville: from which 
point he designed to turn towards Grouchy, and take in per- 
son the command of that remaining division, leaving Soult 
to re-assemble and rally, at Avesnes, the relics of Waterloo. 
But hearing that Blucher was already at Charleroi (which was 
true), and that Grouchy had been overtaken and made pris- 
oner (which was false), the Emperor abandoned his purpose, 
and continued his journey, travelling post, to Paris. 

On the 19th the capital had been greeted with the news of 
three great victories, at Charleroi, at Ligny, and at Quatre- 
Bras— 100 cannon fired in honour of the Emperor’s success— 
his partisans proclaimed that the glory of France was secured 
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—and dejection filled the hearts o£ the royalists. On the morn- 
ing of the 2 1st it transpired that Napoleon had arrived the 
night before, alone, at the Elysee. The secret could no longer 
be kept. A great, a decisive field had been fought;— and the 
French army was no more. 


[Napoleon abdicates for the second time and is condemned 
to the island of St. Helena under guard of the English.] 

In ordinary times, the course of Napoleon’s life at Long- 
wood [on St. Helena] appears to have been as follows. He rose 
early, and, as soon as he was out of bed, either mounted on 
horseback, or began to dictate some part of the history of his 
life to Montholon or Gourgaud. He breakfasted a la four- 
chette, sometimes alone, sometimes with his suite, between 
10 and 11 o’clock; read or dictated between 2 and 3, when he 
received such visitors as he chose to admit. He then rode out, 
either on horseback or in his carriage, for a couple of hours, 
attended generally by all his suite; then read or dictated again 
until near eight, at which hour dinner was served. He pre- 
ferred plain food, and ate plentifully. A few glasses of claret, 
less than an English pint, were taken during dinner; and a 
cup of coffee concluded the second and last meal of the day, 
as the first. A single glass of champagne, or any stronger wine, 
was sufficient to call the blood into his cheek. His constitu- 
tional delicacy of stomach, indeed, is said to have been such, 
that it was at all times actually impossible for him to indulge 
any of the coarser appetites of our nature to excess. He took, 
however, great quantities of snuff. A game of chess, a French 
tragedy read aloud, or conversation, closed the evening. The 
habits of his life had taught him to need but little sleep, and 
to take this by starts; and he generally had some one to read 
to him after he went to bed at night, as is common with those 
whose pillows are pressed by anxious heads. 

Napoleon was elaborately careful of his person. He loved 
the bath, and took it at least once every day. His dress at St. 
Helena was generally the same which he had worn at the 
Tuileries as Emperor— viz. the green uniform, faced with red, 
of the chasseurs of the guard, with the star and cordon of the 
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Legion of Honour. His suite to the last continued to maintain 
around him, as far as was possible, the style and circumstance 
of his court. 

As early as the battle of Waterloo, reports were prevalent 
in France that Napoleon’s health was declining; yet we have 
already seen that, so late as April, 1817, no symptom of bodily 
illness could be traced in his external appearance. From this 
time, however, his attendants continued to urge, with increas- 
ing vehemence, the necessity of granting more indulgence, in 
consequence of the shattered condition of his constitution: 
and, although such suggestions were, for obvious reasons, lis- 
tened to at first with considerable suspicion, there can be little 
doubt now, that in this matter the fame of Longwood spake 
truth. 

Dr. Arnott, an English physician who attended on Napo- 
leon’s death-bed, has informed us that he himself frequently 
reverted to the fact, that his father died of scirrhus of the 
pylorus. '‘We have high authority’' (says this writer) "that this 
affection of the stomach cannot be produced without a con- 
siderable predisposition of the parts to disease. If, then, it 
should be admitted that a previous disposition of the parts to 
this disease did exist, might not the depressing passions of the 
mind act as an exciting cause? It is more than probable that 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s mental sufferings in St. Helena were 
very poignant. By a man of such unbounded ambition, and 
who had once aimed at universal dominion, captivity must 
have been severely felt. I can safely assei't, that any one of 
temperate habits, who is not exposed to much bodily exer- 
tion, night air, and atmospherical changes, may have as much 
immunity from disease in St, Helena as in Europe; and I may, 
therefore, further assert, that the disease of which Bonaparte 
died was not the effect of climate."— It is added, that out of all 
Napoleon's family, which, including English and Chinese 
servants, amounted to fifty persons, only one individual died 
during the five years of their stay in St. Helena, and this man, 
an Italian major-domo, had brought the seeds of consumption 
with him from Europe. 

In March, 1817, Lord Holland made a solemn appeal to the 
British Parliament on the subject of Napoleon's treatment, 
and was answered by Lord Bathurst— in such a manner that 
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not one could be found to second him. The intelligence of this 
appears to have exerted a powerful influence on the spirits of 
the captive. It was about the 25th of September 18 1 8, that his 
health began to be affected in a manner sufficient to excite 
alarm in Dr. O’Meara, who informed him, that unless he took 
regular exercise out of doors (which of late he had seldom 
done), the progress of the evil would be rapid. Napoleon de- 
clared, in answer, that he would never more take exercise 
while exposed to the challenge of sentinels. The physician 
stated, that if he persisted, the end would be fatal. “I shall 
have this consolation at least,” answered he, “that my death 
will be an eternal dishonour to the English nation, who sent 

me to this climate to die under the hands of ” O’Meara 

again represented the consequences of his obstinacy. “That 
which is written, is written,” said Napoleon, looking up, “our 
days are reckoned.” 

Shortly after this, O’Meara— being deteaed in a suspicious 
correspondence with one Holmes, Napoleon’s pecuniary agent 
in London— was sent home by Sir Hudson Lowe; and, Na- 
poleon declining to receive any physician of the governor’s 
nomination instead, an Italian, by name Antommarchi, was 
sent out by his sister Pauline. With this doctor there came 
also two Italian priests, whose presence Napoleon himself had 
solicited, and selected by his uncle. Cardinal Fesch. 

His obstinate refusal to take bodily exercise might have 
sprung in some measure from internal and indescribable 
sensations. To all Antommarchi’s medical prescriptions, he 
opposed the like determination. “Doctor,” he said (14th 
October 1820), “no physicking: we are a machine made to 
live; we are organised for that purpose, and such is our nature; 
do not counteract the living principle— let it alone— leave it 
the liberty of self-defence— it will do better than your drugs. 
Our body is a watch, intended to go for a given time. The 
watchmaker cannot open it, and must work at random. For 
once that he relieves or assists it by his crooked instruments, 
he injured it ten times, and at last destroys it.” 

With the health of Napoleon his mind sank also. Some fishes 
in a pond in the garden at Longwood had attracted his notice; 
a deleterious substance happened to mix with the water— they 
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sickened and died. “Everything I love,” said Napoleon, “ev- 
erything that belongs to me— is stricken. Heaven and mankind 
unite to afflict me.” Fits of long silence and profound melan- 
choly were now frequent. “In those days,” he once said aloud, 
in a reverie, ‘In those days I was Napoleon. Now I am noth- 
ing-my strength, my faculties forsake me-I no longer live, 
I only exist.” 

When Sir Hudson Lowe was made aware of the condition 
of the captive, he informed the government at home; and by 
his Majesty’s desire, authority was immediately given for re- 
moving to St. Helena from the Cape, any medical officer on 
whom Napoleon’s choice might fall. This despatch did not, 
however, reach St. Helena, until Napoleon had breathed his 
last. 

About the middle of April, 1821, the disease assumed such 
an appearance, that Dr. Antommarchi became very anxious 
to have the advice of some English physician, and the patient 
at length consented to admit the visits of Dr. Arnott, already 
referred to. But this gentleman also was heard in vain urging 
the necessity of medical applications. “Quod scriptum scrip- 
turn,” once more answered Napoleon; “our hour is marked, 
and no one can claim a moment of life beyond what fate has 
predestined.” 

From the 15th to the 25th of April, Napoleon occupied 
himself with drawing up his last will— in which he bequeathed 
his orders, and a specimen of every article in his wardrobe, to 
his son. On the 18th he gave directions for opening his body 
after death, expressing a special desire that his stomach should 
be scrutinised, and its appearances communicated to his son. 
“The vomitings,” he said, “which succeed one another with- 
out interruption, seem to show that of all my organs the 
stomach is the most diseased. I am inclined to believe it is at- 
tacked with the disorder which killed my father— a scirrhus 
in the pylorus— the physicians of Montpelier prophesied it 
would be hereditary in our family.” He also gave directions 
to the priest Vignali as to the manner in which he wished his 
body to be laid out in a chambre ardente (a state-room lighted 
with torches). “I am neither an atheist,” said Napoleon, “nor 
a rationalist; I believe in God, and am of the religion of my 
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father. I was born a Catholic, and. will fulfil all the duties of 

that church, and receive the assistance which she administers.” 

On the 3rd of May it became evident that the scene was 
near its close. The attendants would fain have called in more 
medical men; but they durst not, knowing his feelings on 
this head: “Even had he been speechless,” said one of them, 
“we could not have brooked his eye.” The last sacraments of 
the church were now administered by Vignali. He lingered 
on thenceforth in a delirious stupor. On the 4th the island 
was swept by a tremendous storm, which tore up almost all 
the trees about Longwood by the roots. The 5th was another 
day of tempests; and about six in tlie evening. Napoleon- 
having pronounced the words “t^te d’arm^e,” passed for ever 
from the dreams of battle. 

On the 6th of May the body being opened by Antommarchi, 
in the presence of five British medical men, and a number of 
the military officers of the garrison, as well as Bertrand and 
Montholon, the cause of death was sufficiently manifest. A 
cancerous ulcer occupied almost the whole of the stomach. 

Napoleon desired in his will, that his body should be buried 
“on the banks of the Seine, among the French people, whom 
he had loved so well.” Sir Hudson Lowe could not, of course, 
expect the King of France to permit this to take place; and a 
grave was prepared among some weeping willows beside a 
fountain, in a small valley called Slane’s, very near to Long- 
wood. It was under the shade of these willows that the Exile 
had had his favourite evening seat; and it was there he had 
been heard to say, that if he must be interred in St. Helena, 
he would prefer to lie. 

The body of the Emperor, clad in his usual uniform, was 
now exposed to the public view, and visited accordingly by 
all the population of the island. The soldiers of the garrison 
passed the couch slowly, in single file; each officer pausing, in 
his turn, to press respectfully the frozen hand of the dead. On 
the 8th, his household, the governor, the admiral, and all the 
civil and military authorities of the place, attended him to the 
grave— the pall spread over his coffin being the military cloak 
which he wore at Marengo. The road not being passable for 
carriages, a party of English grenadiers bore Napoleon to his 
tomb. The admiral’s ship fired minute guns, while Vignali 
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read the service of his church. The coffin then descended 
amidst a discharge of three volleys from fifteen cannon; and 
a huge stone was lowered over the remains of one who needs 
no epitaph. 



JULIUS GiESAR 
(100-44 B.C.) 

By 

Plutarch 
(46?-! 20?) 

After Sylla became master of Rome, he wished to make Czesar 
put away his wife Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, the late sole 
ruler of the commonwealth, but was unable to effect it either 
by promises or intimidation, and so contented himself with 
confiscating her dowry. The ground of Sylla’s hostility to 
Czesar was the relationship between him and Marius; for 
Marius, the elder, married Julia, tire sister of Cassar’s father, 
and had by her the younger Marius, who consequently was 
Cassar’s first cousin. And though at the beginning, while so 
man y were to be put to death, and there was so much to do, 
Cassar was overlooked by Sylla, yet he would not keep quiet, 
but presented himself to the people as a candidate for the 
priesthood, though he was yet a mere boy. Sylla, without any 
open opposition, took measures to have him rejected, and in 
consultation whether he should be put to death, when it was 
urged by some that it was not worth his while to contrive the 
death of a boy, he answered, that they knew little who did not 
see more than one Marius in that boy. Caesar, on being in- 
formed of this saying, concealed himself, and for a considerable 
time kept out of the way in the country of the Sabines, often 
changing his quarters, till one night, as he was removing from 
one house to another on account of his health, he fell into 
the hands of Sylla’s soldiers, who were searching those parts 
in order to apprehend any who had absconded. Caesar, by a 
bribe of two talents, prevailed with Cornelius, their captain, 
to let him go, and was no sooner dismissed but he put to sea 
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and made for Bithynia. After a short stay there with Nico- 
medes, the king, in his passage back he was taken near the 
island of Pharmacusa by some of the pirates, who, at that time, 
with large fleets of ships and innumerable smaller vessels, in- 
fested the seas everywhere. 

When these men at first demanded of him twenty talents 
for his ransom, he laughed at them for not understanding the 
value of their prisoner, and voluntarily engaged to give them 
fifty. He presently despatched those about him to several places 
to raise the money, till at last he was left among a set of the 
most bloodthirsty people in the world, the Cilicians, only with 
one friend and two attendants. Yet he made so little of them, 
that when he had a mind to sleep, he would send to them, and 
order them to make no noise. For thirty-eight days, with all 
the freedom in the world, he amused himself with joining in 
their exercises and games, as if they had not been his keepers, 
but his guards. He wrote verses and speeches, and made them 
his auditors, and those who did not admire them, he called 
to their faces illiterate and barbarous, and would often, in 
raillery, threaten to hang them. They were greatly taken with 
this, and attributed his free talking to a kind of simplicity and 
boyish playfulness. As soon as his ransom was come from Mile- 
tus, he paid it, and was discharged, and proceeded at once to 
man some ships at the port of Miletus, and went in pursuit 
of the pirates, whom he surprised with their ships still sta- 
tioned at the island, and took most of them. Their money he 
made his prize, and the men he secured in prison at Pergamus, 
and he made application to Junius, who was then governor of 
Asia, to whose office it belonged, as prsetor, to determine their 
punishment. Junius, having his eye upon the money, for the 
sum was considerable, said he would think at his leisure what 
to do with the prisoners, upon which Cassar took his leave of 
him, and went off to Pergamus, where he ordered the pirates 
to be brought forth and crucified; the punishment he had 
often threatened them with whilst he was in their hands, and 
they little dreamt he was in earnest. 

In the meantime Sylla's power being now on the decline, 
Caesar's friends advised him to return to Rome, but he went 
to Rhodes, and entered himself in the school of Apollonius, 
Melon's son, a famous rhetorician, one who had the reputation 
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of a worthy man, and had Cicero for one of his scholars. Caesar 
is said to have been admirably fitted by nature to make a great 
statesman and orator, and to have taken such pains to improve 
his genius this way that without dispute he might challenge 
the second place. More he did not aim at, as choosing to be 
first rather amongst men of arms and power, and, therefore, 
never rose to that height of eloquence to which nature would 
have carried him, his attention being diverted to those expedi- 
tions and designs which at length gained him the empire. And 
he himself, in his answer to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato, desires 
his reader not to compare the plain discourse of a soldier with 
the harangues of an orator who had not only fine parts, but 
had employed his life in this study. 

When he was returned to Rome, he accused Dolabella of 
mal-administration, and many cities of Greece came in to 
attest it. Dolabella was acquitted, and Csesar, in return for 
the support he had received from the Greeks, assisted them 
in their prosecution of Publius Antonius for corrupt prac- 
tices, before Marcus Lucullus, prsetor of Macedonia. In this 
course he so far succeeded, that Antonius was forced to appeal 
to the tribunes at Rome, alleging that in Greece he could not 
have fair play against Grecians. In his pleadings at Rome, his 
eloquence soon obtained him great credit and favour, and he 
won no less upon the affections of the people by the affability 
of his manners and address, in which he showed a tact and 
consideration beyond what could have been expected at his 
age; and the open house he kept, the entertainments he gave, 
and the general splendour of his manner of life contributed 
little by little to create and increase his political influence. 
His enemies slighted the growth of it at first, presuming it 
would soon fail when his money was gone; whilst in the mean- 
time it was growing up and flourishing among the common 
people. When his power at last was established and not to be 
overthrown, and now openly tended to the altering of the 
whole constitution, they were aware too late that there is no 
beginning so mean, which continued application will not 
make considerable, and that despising a danger at first will 
make it at last irresistible. Cicero was the first who had any 
suspicions of his designs upon the government, and as a good 
pilot is apprehensive of a storm when the sea is most smiling. 
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saw the designing temper of the man through this disguise of 
good humour and affability, and said that, in general, in all 
he did and undertook, he detected the ambition for absolute 
power, “but when I see his hair so carefully arranged, and ob- 
serve him adjusting it with one finger, I cannot imagine it 
should enter into such a man’s thoughts to subvert the Roman 
state.” But of this more hereafter. 

The first proof he had of the people’s good-will to him was 
when he received by their suffrages a tribuneship in the army, 
and came out on the list with a higher place than Cains 
Popilius. A second and clearer instance of their favour ap- 
peared upon his making a magnificent oration in praise of 
his aunt Julia, wife to Marius, publicly in the forum, at whose 
funeral he was so bold as to bring forth the images of Marius, 
which nobody had dared to produce since the government 
came into Sylla’s hands, Marius’s party having from that time 
been declared enemies of the state. When some who were 
present had begun to raise a cry against Caesar, the people 
answered with loud shouts and clapping in his favour, express- 
ing their joyful surprise and satisfaction at his having, as it 
were, brought up again from the grave those honours of Mar- 
ius, which for so long a time had been lost to the city. It had 
always been the custom at Rome to make funeral orations in 
praise of elderly matrons, but there was no precedent of any 
upon young women till Caesar first made one upon the death 
of his own wife. This also procured him favour, and by this 
show of affection he won upon the feelings of the people, who 
looked upon him as a man of great tenderness and kindness of 
heart. After he had buried his wife, he went as quaestor into 
Spain under one of the pr^tors, named Vetus, whom he hon- 
oured ever after, and made his son his own quaestor, when he 
himself came to be praetor. After this employment was ended, 
he married Pompeia, his third wife, having then a daughter 
by Cornelia, his first wife, whom he afterwards married to 
Pompey the Great. He was so profuse in his expenses that, be- 
fore he had any public employment, he was in debt thirteen 
hundred talents, and many thought that by incurring such 
expense to be popular he changed a solid good for what would 
prove but a short and uncertain return; but in truth he was 
purchasing what was of the greatest value at an inconsiderable 
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rate. When he was made surveyor of the Appian Way, he dis- 
bursed, besides the public money, a great sum out of his 
private purse; and when he was aedile, he provided such a 
number of gladiators, that he entertained the people with 
three hundred and twenty single combats, and by his great 
liberality and magnificence in theatrical shows, in processions, 
and public feastings, he threw into the shade all the attempts 
that had been made before him, and gained so much upon 
the people, that every one was eager to find out new offices 
and new honours for him in return for his munificence. 

There being two factions in the city, one that of Sylla, which 
was very powerful, the other that of Marius, which was then 
broken and in a low condition, he undertook to revive this 
and to make it his own. And to this end, whilst he was in the 
height of his repute with the people for the magnificent shows 
he gave as sedile, he ordered images of Marius and figures of 
Victory, with trophies in their hands, to be carried privately 
in the night and placed in the capitol. Next morning when 
some saw them bright with gold and beautifully made, with in- 
scriptions upon them, referring them to Marius’s exploits over 
the Cimbrians, they were surprised at the boldness of him 
who had set them up, nor was it difficult to guess who it was. 
The fame of this soon spread and brought together a great 
concourse of people. Some cried out that it was an open at- 
tempt against the established government thus to revive those 
honours which had been buried by the laws and decrees of 
the senate; that Caesar had done it to sound the temper of 
the people whom he had prepared before, and to try whether 
they were tame enough to bear his humour, and would quietly 
give way to his innovations. On the other hand, Marius’s party 
took courage, and it was incredible how numerous they were 
suddenly seen to be, and what a multitude of them appeared 
and came shouting into the capitol. Many, when they saw 
Marius’s likeness, cried for joy, and Csesar was highly extolled 
as the one man, in the place of all others, who was a relation 
worthy of Marius. Upon this the senate met, and Catulus 
Lutatius, one of the most eminent Romans of that time, stood 
up and inveighed against Cassar, closing his speech with the 
remarkable saying that Caesar was now not working mines, 
but planting batteries to overthrow the state. But when Caesar 
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had made an apology for himself, and satisfied the senate, his 
admirers were very much animated, and advised him not to 
depart from his own thoughts for any one, since with the peo- 
ple’s good favour he would ere long get the better of them all, 
and be the first man in the commonwealth. 

At this time, Metellus, the high priest, died, and Catulus 
and Isauricus, persons of the highest reputation, and who had 
great influence in the senate, were competitors for the office, 
yet Caesar would not give way to them, but presented himself 
to the people as a candidate against them. The several parties 
seeming very equal, Catulus, who, because he had the most 
honour to lose, was the most apprehensive of the event, sent 
to Caesar to buy him off, with offers of a great sum of money. 
But his answer was, that he was ready to borrow a larger sum 
than that to carry on the contest. Upon the day of election, as 
his mother conducted him out of doors with tears, after em- 
bracing her, “My mother,” he said, “to-day you will see me 
either high priest or an exile.” When the votes were taken, 
after a great struggle, he carried it, and excited among the 
senate and nobility great alarm lest he might now urge on the 
people to every kind of insolence. And Piso and Catulus found 
fault with Cicero for having let Coesar escape, when in the 
conspiracy of Catiline he had given the government such 
advantage against him. For Catiline, who had designed not 
only to change the present state of affairs, but to subvert the 
whole empire and confound all, had himself taken to flight, 
while the evidence was yet incomplete against him, before his 
ultimate purposes had been properly discovered. But he had 
left Lentulus and Cethegus in the city to supply his place in 
the conspiracy, and whether they received any secret encour- 
agement and assistance from Caesar is uncertain; all that is cer- 
tain is, that they were fully convicted in the senate, and when 
Cicero, the consul, asked the several opinions of the senators, 
how they would have them punished, all who spoke before 
Csesar sentenced them to death; but Caesar stood up and made 
a set speech, in which he told them that he thought it without 
precedent and not just to take away the lives of persons of 
their birth and distinction before they were fairly tried, un- 
less there was an absolute necessity for it; but that if they were 
kept confined in any towns of Italy Cicero himself should 
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choose till Catiline was defeated, then the senate might in 

peace and at their leisure determine what was best to be done. 

This sentence of his carried so much appearance of hu- 
manity, and he gave it such advantage by the eloquence with 
which he urged it, that not only those who spoke after him 
closed with it, but even they who had before given a contrary 
opinion now came over to his, till it came about to Catulus’s 
and Cato’s turn to speak. They warmly opposed it, and Cato 
intimated in his speech the suspicion of Cassar himself, and 
pressed the matter so strongly that the criminals were given 
up to suffer execution. As Caesar was going out of the senate, 
many of the young men who at that time acted as guards to 
Cicero ran in with their naked swords to assault him. But 
Curio, it is said, threw his gown over him, and conveyed him 
away, and Cicero himself, when the young men looked up 
to see his wishes, gave a sign not to kill him, either for fear 
of the people or because he thought the murder unjust and 
illegal. If this be true, I wonder how Cicero came to omit all 
mention of it in his book about his consulship. He was blamed, 
however, afterwards, for not having made use of so fortunate 
an opportunity against Csesar, as if he had let it escape him out 
of fear of the populace, who, indeed, showed remarkable 
solicitude about Caesar, and some time after, when he went 
into the senate to clear himself of the suspicions he lay under, 
and found great clamours raised against him, upon the senate 
in consequence sitting longer than ordinary, they went up to 
the house in a tumult, and beset it, demanding Caesar, and 
requiring them to dismiss him. Upon this, Cato, much fearing 
some movement among the poor citizens, who were always 
the first to kindle the flame among the people, and placed all 
their hopes in Caesar, persuaded the senate to give them a 
monthly allowance of corn, an expedient which put the com- 
monwealth to the extraordinary charge of seven million five 
hundred thousand drachmas in the year, but quite succeeded 
in removing the great cause of terror for the present, and very 
much weakened Caesar’s power, who at that time was just 
going to be made praetor, and consequently would have been 
more formidable by his office. 

But there was no disturbance during his praetorship, only 
what misfortune he met with in his own domestic affairs. Pub- 
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lius Clodius was a patrician by descent, eminent both for his 
riches and eloquence, but in licentiousness of life and audacity 
exceeded the most noted profligates of the day. He was in love 
with Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, and she had no aversion to him. 
But there was strict watch kept on her apartment, and Caesar’s 
mother, Aurelia, who was a discreet woman, being continually 
about her, made any interview very dangerous and difficult. 
The Romans have a goddess whom they call Bona, the same 
whom the Greeks call Gynaecea. The Phrygians, who claim a 
peculiar title to her, say she was mother to Midas. The Romans 
profess she was one of the Dryads, and married to Faunus. The 
Grecians affirm that she is that mother of Bacchus whose name 
is not to be uttered, and, for this reason, the women who 
celebrate her festival cover the tents with vine-branches, and, 
in accordance with the fable, a consecrated serpent is placed 
by the goddess. It is not lawful for a man to be by, nor so much 
as in the house, whilst the rites are celebrated, but the women 
by themselves perform the sacred offices, which are said to be 
much the same with those used in the solemnities of Orpheus. 
When the festival comes, the husband, who is either consul 
or praetor, and with him every male creature, quits the house. 
The wife then taking it under her care sets it in order, and the 
principal ceremonies are performed during the night, the 
women playing together amongst themselves as they keep 
watch, and music of various kinds going on. 

As Pompeia was at that time celebrating this feast, Clodius, 
who as yet had no beard, and so thought to pass undiscovered, 
took upon him the dress and ornaments of a singing woman, 
and so came thither, having the air of a young girl. Finding 
the doors open, he was without any stop introduced by the 
maid, who was in the intrigue. She presently ran to tell Pom- 
peia, but as she was away a long time, he grew uneasy in wait- 
ing for her, and left his post and traversed the house from one 
room to another, still taking care to avoid the lights, till at 
last Aurelia’s woman met him, and invited him to play with 
her, as the women did among themselves. He refused to com- 
ply, and she presently pulled him forward, and asked him 
who he was and whence he came. Clodius told her he was 
waiting for Pompeia’s own maid, Abra, being in fact her own 
name also, and as he said so, betrayed himself by his voice. 
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Upon which the woman shrieking, ran into the company 
where there were lights, and cried out she had discovered a 
man. The women were all in a fright. Aurelia covered up the 
sacred things and stopped the proceedings, and having ordered 
the doors to be shut, went about with lights to find Clodiiis, 
who was got into the maid’s room that he had come in with, 
and was seized there. The women knew him, and drove him 
out of doors, and at once, that same night, went home and told 
their husbands the story. In the morning, it was all about the 
town, what an impious attempt Clodius had made, and Iiow 
he ought to be punished as an offender, not only against those 
whom he had offended, but also against the public and tlie 
gods. Upon which one of the tribunes impeached him for 
profaning the holy rites, and some of the principal senators 
combined together and gave evidence against him, that besides 
many other horrible crimes, he had been guilty of incest with 
his own sister, who was married to Lucullus. But the people 
set themselves against this combination of the nobility, and 
defended Clodius, which was of great service to him with the 
judges, who took alarm and were afraid to provoke the multi- 
tude. Cassar at once dismissed Pompeia, but being summoned 
as a witness against Clodius, said he had nothing to charge 
him with. This looking like a paradox, the accuser asked him 
why he parted with his wife. Caesar replied, ‘'I wished my wife 
to be not so much as suspected.” Some say that Caesar spoke 
this as his real thought, others, that he did it to gratify the 
people, who were very earnest to save Clodius. Clodius, at any 
rate, escaped; most of the judges giving their opinions so 
written as to be illegible that they might not be in danger 
from the people by condemning him, nor in disgrace with the 
nobility by acquitting him. 

Caesar, in the meantime, being out of his praetorship, had 
got the province of Spain, but was in great embarrassment with 
his creditors, who, as he was going olEf, came upon him, and 
were very pressing and importunate. This led him to apply 
himself to Crassus, who was the richest man in Rome, but 
wanted Caesar’s youthful vigour and heat to sustain the oppo- 
sition against Pompey. Crassus took upon him to satisfy those 
creditors who were most uneasy to him, and would not be put 
oflE any longer, and engaged himself to the amount of eight 
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hundred and thirty talents, upon which Cassar was now at 
liberty to go to his province. In his journey, as he was crossing 
the Alps, and passing by a small village of the barbarians with 
but few inhabitants, and those wretchedly poor, his compan- 
ions asked the question among themselves by way of mockery, 
if there were any canvassing for offices there; any contention 
which should be uppermost, or feuds of great men one against 
another. To which Cassar made answer seriously, 'Tor my 
part, I had rather be the first man among these fellows, than 
the second man in Rome.’’ It is said that another time, when 
free from business in Spain, after reading some part of the 
history of Alexander, he sat a great while very thoughtful, and 
at last burst out into tears. His friends were surprised, and 
asked him the reason of it. "Do you think,” said he, "I have 
not just cause to weep, when I consider that Alexander at my 
age had conquered so many nations, and I have all this time 
done nothing that is memorable.” As soon as he came into 
Spain he was very active, and in a few days had got together 
ten new cohorts of foot in addition to the twenty which were 
there before. With these he marched against the Calaici and 
Lusitani and conquered them, and advancing as far as the 
ocean, subdued the tribes which never before had been sub- 
ject to the Romans. Having managed his military affairs with 
good success, he was equally happy in the course of his civil 
government. He took pains to establish a good understanding 
amongst the several states, and no less care to heal the differ- 
ences between debtors and creditors. He ordered that the 
creditor should receive two parts of the debtor’s yearly income, 
and that the other part should be managed by the debtor 
himself, till by this method the whole debt was at last dis- 
charged. This conduct made him leave his province with a 
fair reputation; being rich himself, and having enriched his 
soldiers, and having received from them the honourable name 
of Imperator. 

There is a law among the Romans, that whoever desires the 
honour of a triumph must stay without the city and expect 
his answer. And another, that those who stand for the consul- 
ship shall appear personally upon the place. Caesar was come 
home at the very time of choosing consuls, and being in a 
difficulty between these two opposite laws, sent to the senate 
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to desire that, since he was obliged to be absent, he might sue 
for the consulship by his friends. Cato, being backed by the 
law, at first opposed his request; afterwards perceiving that 
Csesar had prevailed with a great part of the senate to comply 
with it, made it his business to gain time, and went on wasting 
the whole day in speaking. Upon which Caesar thought fit to 
let the triumph fall, and pursued the consulship. Entering the 
town and coming forward immediately, he had recourse to 
a piece of state policy by which everybody was deceived but 
Cato. This was the reconciling of Crassus and Pompey, the 
two men who then were most powerful in Rome. There had 
been a quarrel between them, which he now succeeded in 
making up, and by this means strengthened himself by the 
united power of both, and so under the cover of an action 
which carried all the appearance of a piece of kindness and 
good-nature, caused what was in effect a revolution in the 
government. For it was not the quarrel between Pompey and 
Czesar, as most men imagine, which was the origin of tlie civil 
wars, but their union, their conspiring together at first to sub- 
vert the aristocracy, and so quarrelling afterwards between 
themselves. Cato, who often foretold what the consequence of 
this alliance would be, had then the character of a sullen, in- 
terfering man, but in the end the reputation of a wise but 
unsuccessful counsellor. 

Thus Caesar, being doubly supported by the interests of 
Crassus and Pompey, was promoted to the consulship, and 
triumphantly proclaimed with Calpurnius Bibulus. When he 
entered on his office he brought in bills which would have 
been preferred with better grace by the most audacious of the 
tribunes than by a consul, in which he proposed the planta- 
tion of colonies and the division of lands, simply to please the 
commonalty. The best and most honourable of the senators 
opposed it, upon which, as he had long wished for nothing 
more than for such a colourable pretext, he loudly protested 
how much it was against his will to be driven to seek support 
from the people, and how the senate’s insulting and harsh con- 
duct left no other course possible for him than to devote him- 
self henceforth to the popular cause and interest. And so he 
hurried out of the senate, and presenting himself to the peo- 
ple, and there placing Crassus and Pompey, one on each side 
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of him, he asked them whether they consented to the bills 
he had proposed. They owned their assent, upon which he 
desired them to assist him against those who had threatened 
to oppose him with their swords. They engaged they would, 
and Pompey added further, that he would meet their swords 
with a sword and buckler too. These words the nobles much 
resented, as neither suitable to his own dignity, nor becoming 
the reverence due to the senate, but resembling rather the 
vehemence of a boy or the fury of a madman. But the people 
were pleased with it. In order to get a yet firmer hold upon 
Pompey, Cassar having a daughter, Julia, who had been before 
contracted to Servilius Caepio, now betrothed her to Pompey, 
and told Servilius he should have Pompey’s daughter, who 
was not unengaged either, but promised to Sylla’s son, Faustus. 
A little time after, Caesar married Calpurnia, the daughter of 
Piso, and got Piso made consul for the year following. Cato 
exclaimed loudly against this, and protested, with a great deal 
of warmth, that it was intolerable the government should be 
prostituted by marriages, and that they should advance one 
another to the command of armies, provinces, and other great 
posts, by means of women. Bibulus, Caesar’s colleague, finding 
it was to no purpose to oppose his bills, but that he was in 
danger of being murdered in the forum, as also was Cato, 
confined himself to his house, and there let the remaining part 
of his consulship expire. Pompey, when he was married, at 
once filled the forum with soldiers, and gave the people his 
help in passing the new laws, and secured Caesar the govern- 
ment of all Gaul, both on this and the other side of the Alps, 
together with Illyricum, and the command of four legions 
for five years. Cato made some attempts against these proceed- 
ings, but was seized and led off on the way to prison by Caesar, 
who expected that he would appeal to the tribunes. But when 
he saw that Cato went along without speaking a word, and 
not only the nobility were indignant, but the people also, out 
of respect for Cato’s virtue, were following in silence, and 
with dejected looks, he himself privately desired one of the 
tribunes to rescue Cato. As for the other senators, some few of 
them attended the house, the rest, being disgusted, absented 
themselves. Hence Considius, a very old man, took occasion 
one day to tell Caesar that the senators did not meet because 
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they were afraid of his soldiers. Caesar asked, “Why don’t you, 
then, out of the same fear, keep at home?” To which Con- 
sidius replied, that age was his guard against fear, and that the 
small remains of his life were not worth much caution. But 
the most disgraceful thing that was done in Caesar’s consulship 
was his assisting to gain the tribuneship for the same Clodius 
who had made the attempt on his wife’s chastity and intruded 
upon the secret vigils. He was elected on purpose to effect 
Cicero’s downfall; nor did Caesar leave the city to join his army 
till they two had overpowered Cicero and driven him out of 
Italy. 

Thus far have we followed Caesar’s actions before the wars 
of Gaul. After this, he seems to begin his course afresh, and 
to enter upon a new life and scene of action. And the period 
of those wars which he now fought, and those many expedi- 
tions in which he subdued Gaul, showed him to be a soldier 
and general not in the least inferior to any of the greatest and 
most admired commanders who had ever appeared at the head 
of armies. For if we compare him with the Fabii, the Metelli, 
the Scipios, and with those who were his contemporaries, or 
not long before him, Sylla, Marius, the Luculli, or even Pom- 
pey himself, whose glory, it may be said, went up at that time 
to heaven for every excellence in war, we shall find Caesar’s 
actions to have surpassed them all. One he may be held to have 
outdone in consideration of the difficulty of the country in 
which he fought, another in the extent of territory which he 
conquered; some, in the number and strength of the enemy 
whom he defeated; one man, because of the wildness and 
perfidiousness of the tribes whose good-will he conciliated, 
another in his humanity and clemency to those he overpow- 
ered; others, again, in his gifts and kindnesses to his soldiers; 
all alike in the number of the battles which he fought and 
the enemies whom he killed. For he had not pursued the wars 
in Gaul full ten years when he had taken by storm above eight 
hundred towns, subdued tjiree hundred states, and of the 
three millions of men, who made up the gross sum of those 
with whom at several times he engaged, he had killed one 
million and taken captive a second. 

He was so much master of the good-will and hearty service 
of his soldiers that those who in other expeditions were but 
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ordinary men displayed a courage past defeating or withstand- 
ing when they went upon any danger where Caesar’s glory 
was concerned. Such a one was Acilius, who, in the sea-fight 
before Marseilles, had his right hand struck oflE with a sword, 
yet did not quit his buckler out of his left, but struck the 
enemies in the face with it, till he drove them off and made 
himself master of the vessel. Such another was Cassius Scaeva, 
who, in a battle near Dyrrhachium, had one of his eyes shot 
out with an arrow, his shoulder pierced with one javelin, and 
his thigh with another; and having received one hundred and 
thirty darts upon his target, called to the enemy, as though he 
would surrender himself. But when two of them came up to 
him, he cut off the shoulder of one with a sword, and by a 
blow over the face forced the other to retire, and so with the 
assistance of his friends, who now came up, made his escape. 
Again, in Britain, when some of the foremost officers had ac- 
cidentally got into a morass full of water, and there were as- 
saulted by the enemy, a common soldier, whilst Caesar stood 
and looked on, threw himself in the midst of them, and after 
many signal demonstrations of his valour, rescued the officers 
and beat off the barbarians. He himself, in the end, took to 
the water, and with much difficulty, partly by swimming, 
partly by wading, passed it, but in the passage lost his shield. 
Caesar and his officers saw it and admired, and went to meet 
him with joy and acclamation. But the soldier, much dejected 
and in tears, threw himself down at Caesar’s feet and begged 
his pardon for having let go his buckler. Another time in 
Africa, Scipio having taken a ship of Caesar’s in which Gran- 
ins Petro, lately appointed quaestor, was sailing, gave the other 
passengers as free prize to his soldiers, but thought fit to offer 
the quaestor his life. But he said it was not usual for Caesar’s 
soldiers to take but give mercy, and having said so, fell upon 
his sword and killed himself. 

This love of honour and passion for distinction were in- 
spired into them and cherished in them by Caesar himself, 
who, by his unsparing distribution of money and honours, 
showed them that he did not heap up wealth from the wars 
for his own luxury, or the gratifying his private pleasures, but 
that all he received was but a public fund laid by the reward 
and encouragement of valour, and that he looked upon all he 
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gave to deserving soldiers as so much increase to his own 
riches. Added to this also, there was no danger to which he 
did not willingly expose himself, no labour from which he 
pleaded an exemption. His contempt of danger was not so 
much wondered at by his soldiers because they knew how 
much he coveted honour. But his enduring so much hardship, 
which he did to all appearance beyond his natural strength, 
very much astonished them. For he was a spare man, had a 
soft and white skin, was distempered in the head and subject 
to an epilepsy, which, it is said, first seized him at Corduba. 
But he did not make the weakness of his constitution a pretext 
for his ease, but rather used war as the best physic against his 
indispositions: whilst, by indefatigable journeys, coarse diet, 
frequent lodging in the field, and continual laborious exer- 
cise, he struggled with his diseases and fortified his body against 
all attacks. He slept generally in his chariots or litters, employ- 
ing even his rest in pursuit of action. In the day he was thus 
carried to the forts, garrisons, and camps, one servant sitting 
with him, who used to write down what he dictated as he went, 
and a soldier attending behind him with his sword drawn. He 
drove so rapidly that when he first left Rome he arrived at 
the river Rhone within eight days. Fie had been an expert 
rider from his childhood; for it was usual with him to sit with 
his hands joined together behind his back, and so to put his 
horse to its full speed. And in this war he disciplined himself 
so far as to be able to dictate letters from on horseback, and 
to give directions to two who took notes at the same time or, 
as Oppius says, to more. And it is thought that he was the first 
who contrived means for communicating with friends by 
cipher, when either press of business, or the large extent of 
the city, left him no time for a personal conference about 
matters that required despatch. How little nice he was in his 
diet may be seen in the following instance. When at the table 
of Valerius Leo, who entertained him at supper at Milan, a 
dish of asparagus was put before him on which his host instead 
of oil had poured sweet ointment, Ctesar partook of it without 
any disgust, and reprimanded his friends for finding fault 
with it. “For it was enough,” said he, “not to eat what you did 
not like; but he who reflects on another man’s want of breed- 
ing, shows he wants it as much himself.” Another time upon 
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the road he was driven by a storm into a poor man’s cottage, 
where he found but one room, and that such as would afford 
but a mean reception to a single person, and therefore told 
his companions places of honour should be given up to the 
greater men, and necessary accommodations to the weaker, 
and accordingly ordered that Oppius, who was in bad health, 
should lodge within, whilst he and the rest slept under a shed 
at the door. 

His first war in Gaul was against the Helvetians and Tig- 
urini, who having burnt their own towns, twelve in number, 
and four hundred villages, would have marched forward 
through that part of Gaul which was included in the Roman 
province, as the Cimbrians and Teutons formerly had done. 
Nor were they inferior to these in courage; and in numbers 
they were equal, being in all three hundred thousand, of which 
one hundred and ninety thousand were fighting men. Caesar 
did not engage the Tigurini in person, but Labienus, under 
his directions, routed them near the river Arar. The Helvetians 
surprised Caesar, and unexpectedly set upon him as he was 
conducting his army to a confederate town. He succeeded, 
however, in making his retreat into a strong position, where, 
when he had mustered and marshalled his men, his horse was 
brought to him; upon which he said, “When I have won the 
battle, I will use my horse for the chase, but at present let us 
go against the enemy,” and accordingly charged them on foot. 
After a long and severe combat, he drove the main army out 
of the field, but found the hardest work at their carriages and 
ramparts, where not only the men stood and fought, but the 
women also and children defended themselves till they were 
cut to pieces; insomuch that the fight was scarcely ended till 
midnight. This action, glorious in itself, Caesar crowned with 
another yet more noble, by gathering in a body all the bar- 
barians that had escaped out of the battle, above one hundred 
thousand in number, and obliging them to re-occupy the 
country which they had deserted and the cities which they had 
burnt. This he did for fear the Germans should pass it and 
possess themselves of the land whilst it lay uninhabited. 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls against the Ger- 
mans, though some time before he had made Ariovistus, their 
king, recognised at Rome as an ally. But they were very insuf- 
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ferable neighbours to those under his government: and it was 
probable, when occasion offered, they would renounce the 
present arrangements, and march on to occupy Gaul. But 
finding his officers timorous, and especially those of the 
young nobility who came along with him in hopes of turning 
their campaigns with him into a means for their own pleasure 
or profit, he called them together, and advised them to march 
off, and not run the hazard of a battle against their inclina- 
tions, since they had such weak unmanly feelings: telling them 
that he would take only the tenth legion and march against the 
barbarians, whom he did not expect to find an enemy more 
formidable than the Cimbri, nor, he added, should they find 
him a general inferior to Marius. Upon this, the tenth legion 
deputed some of their body to pay him their acknowledgments 
and thanks, and the other legions blamed their officers, and 
all, with great vigour and zeal, followed him many days’ jour- 
ney, till they encamped within two hundred furlongs of the 
enemy. Ariovistus’s courage to some extent was cooled upon 
their very approach: for never expecting the Romans would 
attack the Germans, whom he had thought it more likely they 
would not venture to withstand even in defence of their own 
subjects, he was the more surprised at Cicsar’s conduct, and 
saw his army to be in consternation. They were still more 
discouraged by the prophecies of their holy women, who fore- 
tell the future by observing the eddies of rivers, and taking 
signs from the windings and noise of streams, and who now 
warned them not to engage before the next new moon ap- 
peared. Caesar having had intimation of this, and seeing the 
Germans lie still, thought it expedient to attack them whilst 
they were under these apprehensions, rather than sit still and 
wait their time. Accordingly he made his approaches to the 
strongholds and hills on wliich they lay encamped, and so 
galled and fretted them that at last they came down with great 
fury to engage. But he gained a signal victory, and pursued 
them for four hundred furlongs, as far as the Rhine; all which 
space was covered with spoils and bodies of the slain. Ariovis- 
tus made shift to pass the Rhine with the small remains of an 
army, for it is said the number of the slain amounted to eighty 
thousand. 

After this action, Cassar left his army at their winter quar- 
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ters in the country of the Sequani, and, in order to attend to 
affairs at Rome, went into that part of Gaul which lies on the 
Po, and was part of his province; for the river Rubicon divides 
Gaul, which is on this side the Alps, from the rest of Italy. 
There he sat down and employed himself in courting people's 
favour; great numbers coming to him continually, and always 
finding their requests answered; for he never failed to dismiss 
all with present pledges of his kindness in hand, and further 
hopes for the future. And during all this time of the war in 
Gaul, Pompey never observed how Caesar was on the one hand 
using the arms of Rome to effect his conquests, and on the 
other was gaining over and securing to himself the favour of 
the Romans with the wealth which those conquests obtained 
him. But when he heard that the Belgaee, who were the most 
powerful of all the Gauls, and inhabited a third part of the 
country, were revolted, and had got together a great many 
thousand men in arms, he immedately set out and took his 
way hither with great expedition, and falling upon the enemy 
as they were ravaging the Gauls, his allies, he soon defeated 
and put to flight the largest and least scattered division of 
them. For though their numbers were great, yet they made 
but a slender defence, and the marshes and deep rivers were 
made passable to the Roman foot by the vast quantity of dead 
bodies. Of those who revolted, all the tribes that lived near 
the ocean came over without fighting, and he, therefore, led 
his army against the Nervii, the fiercest and most warlike 
people of all in those parts. These live in a country covered 
with continuous woods, and having lodged their children and 
property out of the way in the depth of the forest, fell upon 
Caesar with a body of sixty thousand men, before he was pre- 
pared for them, while he was making his encampment. They 
soon routed his cavalry, and having surrounded the twelfth 
and seventh legions, killed all the officers, and had not Caesar 
himself snatched up a buckler and forced his way through his 
own men to come up to the barbarians, or had not the tenth 
legion, when they saw him in danger, run in from the tops 
of the hills, where they lay, and broken through the enemy’s 
ranks to rescue him, in all probability not a Roman would 
have been saved. But now, under the influence of Caesar’s bold 
example, they fought a battle, as the phrase is, of more than 
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human courage, and yet with their utmost efforts they were 
not able to drive the enemy out of the field, but cut them down 
fighting in their defence. For out of sixty thousand men, it 
is stated that not above five hundred survived the battle, and 
of four hundred of their senators not above three. 

When the Roman senate had received news of this, they 
voted sacrifices and festivals to the gods, to be strictly observed 
for the space of fifteen days, a longer space than ever was ob- 
served for any victory before. The danger to which they had 
been exposed by the joint outbreak of such a number of na- 
tions was felt to have been great; and the people’s fondness 
for Caesar gave additional lustre to successes achieved by him. 
He now, after settling everything in Gaul, came back again, 
and spent the winter by the Po, in order to carry on the de- 
signs he had in hand at Rome. All who were candidates for 
offices used his assistance, and were supplied with money from 
him to corrupt the people and buy their votes, in return of 
which, when they were chosen, they did all things to advance 
his power. But what was more considerable, the most eminent 
and powerful men in Rome in great numbers came to visit 
him at Lucca, Pompey, and Crassus and Appius, the governor 
of Sardinia, and Nepos, the pro-consul of Spain, so that there 
were in the place at one time one hundred and twenty lictors 
and more than two hundred senators. In deliberation here 
held, it was determined that Pompey and Crassus should be 
consuls again for the following year; that Caesar should have 
a fresh supply of money, and that his command should be re- 
newed to him for five years more. It seemed very extravagant 
to all thinking men that those very persons who had received 
so much money from Caesar should persuade the senate to 
grant him more, as if he were in want. Though in truth it 
was not so much upon persuasion as compulsion that, with 
sorrow and groans for their own acts, they passed the measure. 
Cato was not present, for they had sent him seasonably out of 
the way into Cyprus; but Favonius, who was a zealous imitator 
of Cato, when he found he could do no good by opposing it, 
broke out of the house, and loudly declaimed against these 
proceedings to the people, but none gave him any hearing; 
some slighting him out of respect to Crassus and Pompey, and 
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the greater part to gratify C^sar, on whom depended their 
hopes. 

After this, Caesar returned again to his forces in Gaul, when 
he found that country involved in a dangerous war, two 
strong nations of the Germans having lately passed the Rhine 
to conquer it; one of them called the Usipes, the other the 
Tenteritae. Of the war with the people, Caesar himself has 
given this account in his commentaries, that the barbarians, 
having sent ambassadors to treat with him, did, during the 
treaty, set upon him in his march, by which means with eight 
hundred men they routed five thousand of his horse, who did 
not suspect their coming; that afterwards they sent other 
ambassadors to renew the same fraudulent practices, whom 
he kept in custody, and led on his army against the barbarians, 
as judging it mere simplicity to keep faith with those who had 
so faithlessly broken the terms they had agreed to. But Tanu- 
sius states that when the senate decreed festivals and sacrifices 
for this victory, Cato declared it to be his opinion that Caesar 
ought to be given into the hands of the barbarians, that so 
the guilt which this breach of faith might otherwise bring 
upon the state might be expiated by transferring the curse on 
him, who was the occasion of it. Of those who passed the 
Rhine, there were four hundred thousand cut off; those few 
who escaped were sheltered by the Sugambri, a people of Ger- 
many. Cassar took hold of this pretence to invade the Germans, 
being at the same time ambitious of the honour of being the 
first man that should pass the Rhine with an army. He carried 
a bridge across it, though it was very wide, and the current at 
that particular point very full, strong, and violent, bringing 
down with its waters trunks of trees, and other lumber, which 
much shook and weakened the foundations of his bridge. But 
he drove great piles of wood into the bottom of the river above 
the passage, to catch and stop these as they floated down, and 
thus fixing his bridle upon the stream, successfully finished 
his bridge, which no one who saw could believe to be the 
work but of ten days. 

In the passage of his army over it he met with no opposition; 
the Suevi themselves, who are the most warlike people of all 
Germany, flying with their effects into the deepest and most 
densely wooded valleys. When he had burnt all the enemy’s 
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country, and encouraged those who embraced the Roman 
interest, he went back into Gaul, after eighteen days’ stay in 
Germany. But his expedition into Britain was the most famous 
testimony of his courage. For he was the first who brought 
a navy into the western ocean, or who sailed into the Atlantic 
with an army to make war; and by invading an island, the 
reported extent of which had made its existence a matter of 
controversy among historians, many of whom questioned 
whether it were not a mere name and fiction, not a real place, 
he might be said to have carried the Roman empire beyond 
the limits of the known world. He passed thither twice from 
that part of Gaul which lies over against it, and in several 
battles which he fought did more hurt to the enemy than 
service to himself, for the islanders were so miserably poor 
that they had nothing worth being plundered of. When he 
found himself unable to put such an end to the war as he 
wished, he was content to take hostages from the king, and 
to impose a tribute, and then quitted the island. At his arrival 
in Gaul, he found letters which lay ready to be conveyed over 
the water to him from his friends at Rome, announcing his 
daughter’s death, who died in labour of a child by Pompey. 
Caesar and Pompey both were much afflicted with her death, 
nor were their friends less disturbed, believing that the alli- 
ance was now broken which had hitherto kept the sickly 
commonwealth in peace, for the child also died within a few 
days after the mother. The people took the body of Julia, in 
spite of the opposition of the tribunes, and carried it into the 
field of Mars, and there her funeral rites were performed, and 
her remains are laid. 

Cassar’s army was now grown very numerous, so that he was 
forced to disperse them into various camps for their winter 
quarters, and he having gone himself to Italy as he used to do, 
in his absence a general outbreak throughout the whole of 
Gaul commenced, and large armies inarched about the coun- 
try, and attacked the Roman quarters, and attempted to make 
themselves masters of the forts where they lay. The greatest 
and strongest party of the rebels, under the command of 
Abriorix, cut off Cotta and Titurius with all their men, while 
a force sixty thousand strong besieged the legion under the 
command of Cicero, and had almost taken it by storm, the 
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Roman soldiers being all wounded, and having quite spent 
themselves by a defence beyond their natural strength. But 
Caesar, who was at a great distance, having received the news, 
quickly got together seven thousand men, and hastened to 
relieve Cicero. The besiegers were aware of it, and went to 
meet him, with great confidence that they should easily over- 
power such a handful of men. Caesar, to increase their presump- 
tion, seemed to avoid fighting, and still marched off till he 
found a place conveniently situated for a few to engage against 
many, where he encamped. He kept his soldiers from making 
any attack upon the enemy, and commanded them to raise 
the ramparts higher and barricade the gates, that by show of 
fear they might heighten the enemy’s contempt of them. Till 
at last they came without any order in great security to make 
an assault, when he issued forth and put them in flight with 
the loss of many men. 

This quieted the greater part of the commotions in these 
parts of Gaul, and Cassar, in the course of the winter, visited 
every part of the country, and with great vigilance took pre- 
cautions against all innovations. For there were three legions 
now come to him to supply the place of the men he had lost, 
of which Pompey furnished him with two out of those under 
his command; the other was newly raised in the part of Gaul by 
the Po. But in a while the seeds of war, which had long since 
been secretly sown and scattered by the most powerful men in 
those warlike nations, broke forth into the greatest and most 
dangerous war that was in those parts, both as regards the 
number of men in the vigour of their youth who were gath- 
ered and armed from all quarters, the vast funds of money 
collected to maintain it, the strength of the towns, and the 
difficulty of the country where it was carried on. It being 
winter, the rivers were frozen, the woods covered with snow, 
and the level country flooded, so that in some places the ways 
were lost through the depth of the snow; in others, the over- 
flowing of marshes and streams made every kind of passage 
uncertain. All which difficulties made it seem impracticable 
for Cassar to make any attempt upon the insurgents. Many 
tribes have revolted together, the chief of them being the 
Arveni and Carnutini; the general who had the supreme com- 
mand in war was Vergentorix, whose father the Gauls had 
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put to death on suspicion of his aiming at absolute govern- 
ment. 

He having disposed his army in several bodies, and set offi- 
cers over them, drew over to him all the country round about 
as far as those that lie upon the Arar, and having intelligence 
of the opposition which Cassar now experienced at Rome, 
thought to engage all Gaul in the war. Which if he had done 
a little later, when Czesar was taken up with the civil wars, 
Italy had been put into as great a terror as before it was by 
the Cimbri. But Cassar, who above all men was gifted with the 
faculty of making the right use of everything in war, and most 
especially of seizing the right moment, as soon as he heard 
of the revolt, returned immediately the same way he went, 
and showed the barbarians, by the quickness of his march in 
such a severe season, that an army was advancing against them 
which was invincible. For in the time that one would have 
thought it scarce credible that a courier or express should have 
come with a message from him, he himself appeared with all 
his army, ravaging the country, reducing their posts, subduing 
their towns, receiving into his protection those who declared 
for him. Till at last the Edui, who hitherto had styled them- 
selves brethren to the Romans, and had been much honoured 
by them, declared against him, and joined the rebels, to the 
great discouragement of his army. Accordingly he removed 
thence, and passed the country of the Ligones, desiring to 
reach the territories of the Sequani, who were his friends, and 
who lay like a bulwark in front of Italy against the other tribes 
of Gaul. There the enemy came upon him, and surrounded 
him with many myriads, whom he also was eager to engage; 
and at last, after some time and with much slaughter, gained 
on the whole a complete victory; though at first he appears to 
have met with some reverse, and the Aruveni show you a small 
sword hanging up in a temple, which they say was taken from 
Caesar. Caesar saw this afterwards himself, and smiled, and 
when his friends advised it should be taken down, would not 
permit it, because he looked upon it as consecrated. 

After the defeat, a great part of those who had escaped fled 
with their king into a town called Alesia, which Caesar be- 
sieged, though the height of the walls, and the number of 
those who defended them, made it appear impregnable; and 
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meantime, from without the walls, he was assailed by a greater 
danger than can be expressed. For the choice men of Gaul, 
picked out of each nation, and well armed, came to relieve 
Alesia, to the number of three hundred thousand; nor were 
there in the town less than one hundred and seventy thousand. 
So that Cxsar being shut up betwixt two such forces, was 
compelled to protect himself by two walls, one towards the 
town, the other against the relieving army, as knowing if these 
forces should join, his affairs would be entirely ruined. The 
danger that he underwent before Alesia justly gained him 
great honour on many accounts, and gave him an opportunity 
of showing greater instances of his valour and conduct than 
any other contest had done. One wonders much how he should 
be able to engage and defeat so many thousands of men with- 
out the town, and not be perceived by those within, but yet 
more, that the Romans themselves, who guarded their wall 
which was next to the town, should be strangers to it. For even 
they knew nothing of the victory, till they heard the cries of 
the men and lamentations of the women who were in the 
town, and had from thence seen the Romans at a distance 
carrying into their camp a great quantity of bucklers, adorned 
with gold and silver, many breastplates stained with blood, 
besides cups and tents made in the Gallic fashion. So soon did 
so vast an army dissolve and vanish like a ghost or dream, the 
greatest part of them being killed upon the spot. Those who 
were in Alesia, having given themselves and Csesar much 
trouble, surrendered at last; and Vergentorix, who was the 
chief spring of all the war, putting his best armour on, and 
adorning his horse, rode out of the gates, and made a turn 
about Caesar as he was sitting, then quitting his horse, threw 
off his armour, and remained quietly sitting at Caesar’s feet 
until he was led away to be reserved for the triumph. 

Caesar had long ago resolved upon the overthrow of Pompey, 
as had Pompey, for that matter, upon his. For Crassus, the fear 
of whom had hitherto kept them in peace, having now been 
killed in Parthia, if the one of them wished to make himself 
the greatest man in Rome, he had only to overthrow the other; 
and if he again wished to prevent his own fall, he had nothing 
for it but to be beforehand with him whom he feared. Pom- 
pey had not been long under any such apprehensions, having 
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till lately despised Caesar, as thinking it no difficult matter to 
put down him whom he himself had advanced. But Caesar 
had entertained this design from the beginning against his 
rivals, and had retired, like an expert wrestler, to prepare 
himself apart for the combat. Making the Gallic wars his 
exercise-ground, he had at once improved the strength of his 
soldiery, and had heightened his own glory by his great ac- 
tions, so that he was looked on as one who might challenge 
comparison with Pompey. Nor did he let go any of those ad- 
vantages which were now given him both by Pompey himself 
and the times, and the ill-government of Rome, where all who 
were candidates for offices publicly gave money, and without 
any shame bribed the people, who, having received their pay, 
did not contend for their benefactors with their bare suffrages, 
but with bows, swords, and slings. So that after having many 
times stained the place of election with blood of men killed 
upon the spot, they left the city at last without a government 
at all, to be carried about like a ship without a pilot to steer 
her; while all who had any wisdom could only be thankful if 
a course of such wild and stormy disorder and madness might 
end no worse than in a monarchy. Some were so bold as to 
declare openly that the government was incurable but by a 
monarchy, and that they ought to take that remedy from the 
hands of the gentlest physician, meaning Pompey, wlio, though 
in words he pretended to decline it, yet in reality made his 
utmost efforts to be declared dictator. Cato, perceiving his 
design, prevailed with the senate to make him sole consul, 
that with the offer of a more legal sort of monarchy he might 
be withheld from demanding the dictatorship. They over and 
above voted him the continuance of his provinces, for he had 
two, Spain and all Africa, which he governed by his lieuten- 
ants, and maintained armies under him, at the yearly charge 
of a thousand talents out of the public treasury. 

Upon this Cassar also sent and petitioned for the consulship 
and the continuance of his provinces. Pompey at first did not 
stir in it, but Marcellus and Lentulus opposed it, who had 
always hated Cajsar, and now did everything, whether fit or 
unfit, which might disgrace and affront him. For they took 
away the privilege of Roman citizens from the people of New 
Comum, who were a colony that Caesar had lately planted in 
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Gaul, and Marcellus, who was then consul, ordered one of 
the senators of that town, then at Rome, to be whipped, and 
told him he laid that mark upon him to signify he was no 
citizen of Rome, bidding him, when he went back again, to 
show it to Caesar. After Marcellus's consulship, Caesar began 
to lavish gifts upon all the public men out of the riches he had 
taken from the Gauls; discharged Curio, the tribune, from his 
great debts; gave Paulus, then consul, fifteen hundred talents, 
with which he built the noble court of justice adjoining the 
forum, to supply the place of that called the Fulvian. Pompey, 
alarmed at these preparations, now openly took steps, both by 
himself and his friends, to have a successor appointed in 
Caesar's room, and sent to demand back the soldiers whom he 
had lent him to carry on the wars in Gaul. Caesar returned 
them, and made each soldier a present of two hundred and 
fifty drachmas. The officer who brought them home to Pom- 
pey spread amongst the people no very fair or favourable 
report of Caesar, and flattered Pompey himself with false sug- 
gestions that he was wished for by Caesar's army; and though 
his affairs here were in some embarrassment through the envy 
of some, and the ill state of the government, yet there the 
army was at his command, and if they once crossed into Italy 
would presently declare for him; so weary were they of Caesar's 
endless expeditions, and so suspicious of his designs for a 
monarchy. Upon this Pompey grew presumptuous, and neg- 
lected all warlike preparations as fearing no danger, and used 
no other means against him than mere speeches and votes, for 
which Caesar cared nothing. And one of his captains, it is said, 
who was sent by him to Rome, standing before the senate 
house one day, and being told that the senate would not give 
Caesar longer time in his government, clapped his hand on the 
hilt of his sword and said, “But this shall.” 

Yet the demands which Caesar made had the fairest colours 
of equity imaginable. For he proposed to lay down his arms, 
and that Pompey should do the same, and both together 
should become private men, and each expect a reward of his 
services from the public. For that those who proposed to dis- 
arm him, and at the same time to confirm Pompey in all the 
power he held, were simply establishing the one in the tyranny 
which they accused the other of aiming at. When Curio made 
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these proposals to the people in Caesar's name, he was loudly 
applauded, and some threw garlands towards him, and dis- 
missed him as they do successful wrestlers, crowned with 
flowers. Antony, being tribune, produced a letter sent from 
Caesar on this occasion, and read it though the consuls did 
what they could to oppose it. But Scipio, Pompey’s father-in- 
law, proposed in the senate, that if Caesar did not lay down 
his arms within such a time he should be voted an enemy; and 
the consuls putting it to the question, whether Pompey should 
dismiss his soldiers, and again, whether Caesar should disband 
his, very few assented to the first, but almost all to the latter. 
But Antony proposing again, that both should lay down their 
commissions, all but a very few agreed to it. Scipio was upon 
this very violent, and Lentulus, the consul, cried aloud, that 
they had need of arms, and not of suffrages, against a robber; 
so that the senators for the present adjourned, and appeared 
in mourning as a mark of their grief for the dissension. 

Afterwards there came other letters from Caesar, which 
seemed yet more moderate, for he proposed to quit everything 
else, and only to retain Gaul within the Alps, Illyricum, and 
two legions, till he should stand a second time for consul. 
Cicero, the orator, who was lately returned from Cilicia, en- 
deavoured to reconcile differences, and softened Pompey, who 
was willing to comply in other things, but not to allow him the 
soldiers. At last Cicero used his persuasions with Caesar's 
friends to accept of the provinces and six thousand soldiers 
only, and so to make up the quarrel. And Pompey was in- 
clined to give way to this, but Lentulus, the consul, would not 
hearken to it, but drove Antony and Curio out of the senate- 
house with insults, by which he afforded Caesar the most plaus- 
ible pretence that could be, and one which he could readily 
use to inflame the soldiers, by showing them two persons of 
such repute and authority who were forced to escape in a hired 
carriage in the dress of slaves. For so they were glad to disguise 
themselves when they fled out of Rome. 

There were not about him at that time above three hundred 
horse and five thousand foot; for the rest of his army, which 
was left behind the Alps, was to be brought after him by offi- 
cers who had received orders for that purpose. But he thought 
the first motion towards the design which he had on foot did 
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not require large forces at present, and that what was wanted 
was to make this first step suddenly, and so to astound his 
enemies with the boldness of it; as it would be easier, he 
thought, to throw them into consternation by doing what 
they never anticipated than fairly to conquer them, if he had 
alarmed them by his preparations. And therefore he com- 
manded his captains and other officers to go only with their 
swords in their hands, without any other arms, and make 
themselves masters of Ariminum, a large city of Gaul, with 
as little disturbance and bloodshed as possible. He committed 
the care of these forces to Hortensius, and himself spent the 
day in public as a stander-by and spectator of the gladiators, 
who exercised before him. A little before night he attended 
to his person, and then went into the hall, and conversed for 
some time with those he had invited to supper, till it began 
to grow dusk, when he rose from table and made his excuses 
to the company, begging them to stay till he came back, 
having already given private directions to a few immediate 
friends that they should follow him, not all the same way, 
but some one way, some another. He himself got into one 
of the hired carriages, and drove at first another way, but 
presently turned towards Ariminum. When he came to the 
river Rubicon, which parts Gaul within the Alps from the 
rest of Italy, his thoughts began to work, now he was just en- 
tering upon the danger, and he wavered much in his mind 
when he considered the greatness of the enterprise into which 
he was throwing himself. He checked his course and ordered 
a halt, while he revolved with himself, and often changed his 
opinion one way and the other, without speaking a word. T his 
was when his purposes fluctuated most; presently he also dis- 
cussed the matter with his friends who were about him (of 
which number Asinius Pollio was one), computing how man y 
calamities his passing that river would bring upon mankind, 
and what a relation of it would be transmitted to posterity. 
At last, in a sort of passion, casting aside calculation, and 
abandoning himself to what might come, and using the prov- 
erb frequently in their mouths who enter upon dangerous 
and bold attempts, “The die is cast,” with these words he took 
the river. Once over, he used all expedition possible, and be- 
fore it was day reached Ariminum and took it. It is said that 
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the night before he passed the river he had an impious dream, 

that he was unnaturally familiar with his own mother. 

As soon as Ariminum was taken, wide gates, so to say, were 
thrown open, to let in war upon every land alike and sea, and 
with the limits of the province, the boundaries of the laws 
were transgressed. Nor would one have thought that, as at 
other times, the mere men and women fled from one town of 
Italy to another in their consternation, but that the very towns 
themselves left their sites and fled for succour to each other. 
The city of Rome was overrun, as it were, with a deluge, by 
the conflux of people flying in from all the neighbouring 
places. Magistrates could not longer govern, nor the eloquence 
of any orator quiet it; it was all but suffering shipwreck by the 
violence of its own tempestuous agitation. The most vehement 
contrary passions and impulses were at work everywhere. Nor 
did those who rejoiced at the prospect of the change altogether 
conceal their feelings, but when they met, as in so great a city 
they frequently must, with the alarmed and dejected of the 
other party, they provoked quarrels by their bold expressions 
of confidence in the event. Pompey, sufficiently disturbed of 
himself, was yet more perplexed by the clamours of others; 
some telling him that he justly suffered for having armed 
Caesar against himself and the government; others blaming 
him for permitting Caesar to be insolently used by Lentulus, 
when he made such ample concessions, and offered such rea- 
sonable proposals towards an accommodation. Favonius bade 
him now stamp upon the ground; for once talking big in the 
senate, he desired them not to trouble themselves about mak- 
ing any preparations for the war, for that he himself, with 
one stamp of his foot, would fill all Italy with soldiers. Yet 
still Pompey at that time had more forces than Caesar; but he 
was not permitted to pursue his own thoughts, but, being 
continually disturbed with false reports and alarms, as if the 
enemy was close upon him and carrying all before him, he 
gave way and let himself be borne down by the general cry. 
He put forth an edict declaring the city to be in a state of 
anarchy, and left it with orders that the senate should follow 
him, and that no one should stay behind who did not prefer 
tyranny to their country and liberty. 

The consuls at once fled, without making even the usual 
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sacrifices; so did most of the senators, carrying off their own 
goods in as much haste as if they had been robbing their neigh- 
bours. Some, who had formerly much favoured Caesar’s cause, 
in the prevailing alarm quitted their own sentiments, and 
without any prospect of good to themselves, were carried along 
by the common stream. It was a melancholy thing to see the 
city tossed in these tumults, like a ship given up by her pilots, 
and left to run, as chance guides her, upon any rock in her 
way. Yet, in spite of their sad condition people still esteemed 
the place of their exile to be their country for Pompey’s sake, 
and fled from Rome, as if it had been Caesar’s camp. Labienus 
even, who had been one of Caesar’s nearest friends, and his 
lieutenant, and who had fought by him zealously in the Gallic 
wars, now deserted him, and went over to Pompey. Caesar sent 
all his money and equipage after him, and then sat down be- 
fore Corfinium, which was garrisoned with thirty cohorts 
under the command of Domitius. He, in despair of maintain- 
ing the defence, requested a physician, whom he had among 
his attendants, to give him poison; and taking the dose, drank 
it, in hopes of being despatched by it. But soon after, when he 
was told that Cassar showed the utmost clemency towards those 
he took prisoners, he lamented his misfortune, and blamed 
the hastiness of his resolution. His physician consoled him by 
informing him that he had taken a sleeping draught, not a 
poison; upon which, much rejoiced, and rising from his bed, 
he went presently to Caesar and gave him the pledge of his 
hand, yet afterwards again went over to Pompey. The report 
of these actions at Rome quieted those who were there, and 
some who had fled thence returned. 

Caesar took into his army Domitius’s soldiers, as he did all 
those whom he found in any town enlisted for Pompey’s serv- 
ice. Being now strong and formidable enough, he advanced 
against Pompey himself, who did not stay to receive him, but 
fled to Brundusium, having sent the consuls before with a 
body of troops to Dyrrhachium. Soon after, upon Caesar’s 
approach, he set to sea, as shall be more particularly related in 
his Life. Caesar would have immediately pursued him, but 
wanted shipping, and therefore went back to Rome, having 
made himself master of all Italy without bloodshed in the 
space of sixty days. When he came thither, he found the city 
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more quiet than he expected, and many senators present, to 
whom he addressed himself with courtesy and deference, de- 
siring them to send to Pompey about any reasonable accom- 
modation towards a peace. But nobody complied with this 
proposal; whether out of fear of Pompey, whom they had 
deserted, or that they thought Ctesar did not mean what he 
said, but thought it his interest to talk plausibly. Afterwards, 
when Metellus, the tribune, would have hindered him from 
taking money out of the public treasure, and adduced some 
laws against it, Csesar replied that arms and laws had each 
their own time; ‘'If what I do displeases you, leave the place, 
war allows no free talking. When I have laid down my arms, 
and made peace, come back and make what speeches you 
please. And this,” he added, "I tell you in diminution of my 
own just right, as indeed you and all others who have ap- 
peared against me and are now in my power may be treated 
as I please.” Having said this to Metellus, he went to the doors 
of the treasury, and the keys being not to be found, sent for 
smiths to force them open. Metellus again making resistance 
and some encouraging him in it, Caesar, in a louder tone, told 
him he would put him to death if he gave him any further 
disturbance. “And this,” said he, “you know, joung man, is 
more disagreeable for me to say than to do.” These words 
made Metellus withdraw for fear, and obtained speedy execu- 
tion henceforth for all orders that Caesar gave for procuring 
necessaries for the war. 

He was now proceeding to Spain, with the determination 
of first crushing Afranius and Varro, Pompey’s lieutenants, 
and making himself master of the armies and provinces under 
them, that he might then more securely advance against Pom- 
pey, when he had no enemy left behind him. In this expedition 
his person was often in danger from ambuscades, and his army 
by want of provisions, yet he did not desist from pursuing the 
enemy, provoking them to fight, and hemming them with his 
fortifications, till by main force he made himself master of 
their camps and their forces. Only the generals got off, and 
fled to Pompey. 

When C^sar came bade to Rome, Piso, his father-in-law, 
advised him to send men to Pompey to treat of a peace; but 
Isauricus, to inaugurate himself with Caesar, spoke against it. 
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After this, being created dictator by the senate, he called home 
the exiles, and gave back their rights as citizens to the chil- 
dren of those who had suffered under Sylla; he relieved the 
debtors by an act remitting some part of the interest on their 
debts, and passed some other measures of the same sort, but 
not many. For within eleven days he resigned his dictatorship, 
and having declared himself consul, with Servilius Isauricus, 
hastened again to the war. He marched so fast that he left all 
his army behind him, except six hundred chosen horse and 
five legions, with which he put to sea in the very middle of 
winter, about the beginning of the month of January (which 
corresponds pretty nearly with the Athenian month Posideon), 
and having passed the Ionian Sea, took Oricum and Apollonia, 
and then sent back the ships to Brundusium, to bring over 
the soldiers who were left behind in the march. They, while 
yet on the march, their bodies now no longer in the full vigour, 
and they themselves weary with such a multitude of wars, 
could not but exclaim against Cassar, "‘When at last, and 
where, will this Caesar let us be quiet? He carries us from place 
to place, and uses us as if we were not to be worn out, and had 
no sense of labour. Even our iron itself is spent by blows, and 
we ought to have some pity on our bucklers, and breastplates, 
which have been used so long. Our wounds, if nothing else, 
should make him see that we are mortal men whom he com- 
mands, subject to the same pains and sufferings as other human 
beings. The very gods themselves cannot force the winter sea- 
son, or hinder the storms in their time; yet he pushes forward, 
as if he were not pursuing, but flying from an enemy/’ So 
they talked as they marched leisurely towards Brundusium. 
But when they came thither, and found Caesar gone off before 
them, their feelings changed, and they blamed themselves as 
traitors to their general. They now railed at their officers for 
marching so slowly, and placing themselves on the heights 
overlooking the sea towards Epirus, they kept watch to see if 
they could espy the vessels which were to transport them to 
Caesar. 

He in the meantime was posted in Apollonia, but had not 
an army with him able to fight the enemy, the forces from 
Brundusium being so long in coming, which put him to great 
suspense and embarrassment what to do. At last he resolved 
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upon a most hazardous experiment, and embarked, without 
any one’s knowledge, in a boat o£ twelve oars, to cross over to 
Brundusium, though the sea was at that time covered with a 
vast fleet of the enemies. He got on board in the night-time, 
in the dress of a slave, and throwing himself down like a person 
of no consequence lay along at the bottom of the vessel. The 
river Anius was to carry them down to sea, and there used to 
blow a gentle gale every morning from the land, which made 
it calm at the mouth of the river, by driving the waves for- 
ward; but this night there had blown a strong wind from the 
sea, which overpowered that from the land, so that where the 
river met the influx of the seawater and the opposition of 
the waves it was extremely rough and angry; and the current 
was beaten back with such a violent swell that the master of 
the boat could not make good his passage, but ordered his 
sailors to tack about and return. Csesar, upon this, discovers 
himself, and taking the man by the hand, who was surprised 
to see him there, said, “Go on, my friend, and fear nothing; 
you carry Caesar and his fortune in your boat.” The mariners, 
when they heard that, forgot the storm, and laying all their 
strength to their oars, did what they could to force their way 
down the river. But when it was to no purpose, and the vessel 
now took in much water, Caesar finding himself in such danger 
in the very mouth of the river, much against his will permit- 
ted the master to turn back. When he was come to land, his 
soldiers ran to him in a multitude, reproaching Irim for what 
he had done, and indignant that he should think himself not 
strong enough to get a victory by their sole assistance, but 
must disturb himself, and expose his life for those who were 
absent, as if he could not trust those who were with him. 

After this, Antony came over with the forces from Brundu- 
sium, which encouraged Caesar to give Pompey battle, though 
he was encamped very advantageously, and furnished with 
plenty of provisions both by sea and land, whilst he himself 
was at the beginning but ill supplied, and before the end 
was extremely pinched for want of necessaries, so that his 
soldiers were forced to dig up a kind of root which grew there, 
and tempering it with milk, to feed on it. Sometimes they 
made a kind of bread of it, and advancing up to the enemy’s 
outposts would throw in these loaves, telling them, thaft as 
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long as the earth produced such roots they would not give up 
blockading Pompey. But Pompey took what care he could 
that neither the loaves nor the words should reach his men, 
who were out of heart and despondent through terror at the 
fierceness and hardihood of their enemies, whom they looked 
upon as a sort of wild beasts. There were continual skirmishes 
about Pompey’s outworks, in all which Caesar had the better, 
except one, when his men were forced to fly in such a manner 
that he had like to have lost his camp. For Pompey made such 
a vigorous sally on them that not a man stood his ground; the 
trenches were filled with the slaughter, many fell upon their 
own ramparts and bulwarks, whither they were driven in 
flight by the enemy. Caesar met them and would have turned 
them back, but could not. When he went to lay hold of the 
ensigns, those who carried them threw them down, so that the 
enemy took thirty-two of them. He himself narrowly escaped; 
for taking hold of one of his soldiers, a big and strong man, 
that was flying by him, he bade him stand and face about; but 
the fellow, full of apprehensions from the danger he was in, 
laid hold of his sword, as if he would strike Caesar, but Caesar’s 
armour-bearer cut off his arm. Cesar’s affairs were so des- 
perate at that time that when Pompey, either through over- 
cautiousness or his ill fortune, did not give the finishing stroke 
to that great success, but retreated after he had driven the 
routed enemy within their camp, Caesar, upon seeing his 
withdrawal, said to his friends, ''The victory to-day had been 
on the enemies’ side if they had had a general who knew how 
to gain it.” When he was retired into his tent, he laid himself 
down to sleep, but spent that night as miserable as ever he did 
any, in perplexity and consideration with himself, coming to 
the conclusion that he had conducted the war amiss. For 
when he had a fertile country before him, and all the wealthy 
cities of Macedonia and Thessaly, he had neglected to carry 
the war thither, and had sat down by the seaside, where his 
enemies had such a powerful fleet, so that he was in fact rather 
besieged by the want of necessaries, than besieging others 
with his arms. Being thus distracted in his thoughts with the 
view of the difficulty and distress he was in, he raised his camp, 
with the intention of advancing towards Scipio, who lay in 
Macedonia; hoping either to entice Pompey into a country 
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where he should fight without the advantage he now had of 

supplies from the sea, or to overpower Scipio if not assisted. 

This set all Pompey’s army and officers on fire to hasten 
and pursue Caesar, whom they concluded to be beaten and 
flying. But Pompey was afraid to hazard a battle on which so 
much depended, and being himself provided with all neces- 
saries for any length of time, thought to tire out and waste 
the vigour of Ctesar’s army, which could not last long. For the 
best part of his men, though they had great experience, and 
showed an irresistible courage in all engagements, yet by their 
frequent marches, changing their camps, attacking fortifica- 
tions, and keeping long night-watches, were getting worn out 
and broken; they being now old, their bodies less fit for labour, 
and their courage, also, beginning to give way with the failure 
of their strength. Besides, it was said that an infectious disease, 
occasioned by their irregular diet, was prevailing in Caesar’s 
army, and what was of greatest moment, he was neither fur- 
nished with money nor provisions, so that in a little time he 
must needs fall of himself. 

For these reasons Pompey had no mind to fight him, but 
was thanked for it by none but Cato, who rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of sparing his fellow-citizens. For he, when he saw the 
dead bodies of those who had fallen in the last battle on 
Caesar’s side, to the number of a thousand, turned away, cov- 
ered his face, and shed tears. But every one else upbraided 
Pompey for being reluctant to fight, and tried to goad him on 
by such nicknames as Agamemnon, and king of kings, as if he 
were in no hurry to lay down his sovereign authority, but was 
pleased to see so many commanders attending on him, and 
paying their attendance at his tent. Favonius, who affected 
Cato’s free way of speaking his mind, complained bitterly that 
they should eat no figs even this year at Tusculum, because 
of Pompey’s love of command. Afranius, who was lately re- 
turned out of Spain, and, on account of his ill success there, 
laboured under the suspicion of having been bribed to betray 
the army, asked why they did not fight this purchaser of 
provinces. Pompey was driven, against his own will, by this 
kind of language, into offering battle, and proceeded to fol- 
low Caesar. Caesar had found great difficulties in his march, for 
no country would supply him with provisions, his reputation 
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being very much fallen since his late defeat. But after he took 
Gomphi, a town of Thessaly, he not only found provisions for 
his army, but physic too. For there they met with plenty of 
wine, which they took very freely, and heated with this, sport- 
ing and revelling on their march in bacchanalian fashion, 
they shook off the disease, and their whole constitution was 
relieved and changed into another habit. 

When the two armies were come into Pharsalia, and both 
encamped there, Pompey’s thoughts ran the same way as they 
had done before, against fighting, and the more because of 
some unlucky presages, and a vision he had in a dream. But 
those who were about him were so confident of success, that 
Domitius, and Spinther, and Scipio, as if they had already 
conquered, quarrelled which should succeed Caesar in the 
pontificate. And many sent to Rome to take houses fit to 
accommodate consuls and praetors, as being sure of entering 
upon those offices as soon as the battle was over. The cavalry 
especially were obstinate for fighting, being splendidly armed 
and bravely mounted, and valuing themselves upon the fine 
horses they kept, and upon their own handsome persons; as 
also upon the advantage of their numbers, for they were five 
thousand against one thousand of Caesar’s. Nor were the num- 
bers of the infantry less disproportionate, there being forty- 
five thousand of Pompey’s against twenty-two thousand of 
the enemy. 

Caesar, collecting his soldiers together, told them that Gor- 
finius was coming up to them with two legions, and that fifteen 
cohorts more under Calenus were posted at Megara and 
Athens; he then asked him whether they would stay till these 
joined them, or would hazard the battle by themselves. They 
all cried out to him not to wait, but on the contrary to do 
whatever he could to bring about an engagement as soon as 
possible. When he sacrificed to the gods for the lustration of 
his army, upon the death of the first victim, the augur told 
him, within three days he should come to a decisive action. 
Caesar asked him whether he saw anything in the entrails 
which promised a happy event. ‘‘That/' said the priest, “you 
can best answer yourself; for the gods signify a great alteration 
from the present posture of affairs. If, therefore, you think 
yourself well off now, expect worse fortune; if unhappy, hope 
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for better.” The night before the battle, as he walked the 
rounds about midnight, there was a light seen in the heavens, 
very bright and flaming, which seemed to pass over Caesar’s 
camp and fall into Pompey’s. And when Caesar’s soldiers came 
to relieve the watch in the morning, they perceived a panic 
disorder among the enemies. However, he did not expect to 
fight that day, but set about raising his camp with the inten- 
tion of marching towards Scotussa. 

But when the tents were now taken down, his scouts rode up 
to him, and told him the enemy would give him battle. With 
this news he was extremely pleased, and having performed 
his devotions to the gods, set his army in battle array, dividing 
them into three bodies. Over the middlemost he placed Domi- 
tius Calvinus; Antony commanded the left wing, and he 
himself the right, being resolved to fight at the head of the 
tenth legion. But when he saw the enemy’s cavalry taking 
position against him, being struck with their fine appearance 
and their number, he gave private orders that six cohorts 
from the rear of the army should come and join him, whom 
he posted behind the right wing, and instructed them what 
they should do when the enemy’s horse came to charge. On 
the other side, Pompey commanded the right wing, Domitius 
the left, and Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, the centre. The 
whole weight of the cavalry was collected on the left wing, 
with the intent that they should outflank the right wing of 
the enemy, and rout that part where the general himself 
commanded. For they thought no phalanx of infantry could 
be solid enough to sustain such a shock, but that they must 
necessarily be broken and shattered all to pieces upon the onset 
of so immense a force of cavalry. When they were ready on 
both sides to give the signal for battle, Pompey commanded 
his foot, who were in the front, to stand their ground, and 
without breaking their order, receive, quietly, the enemy’s 
first attack, till they came within javelin’s cast. Caisar, in this 
respect, also, blames Pompey’s generalship, as if he had not 
been aware how the first encounter, when made with an 
impetus and upon the run, gives weight and force to the 
strokes, and fires the men’s spirits into a flame, which the gen- 
eral concurrence fans to full heat. He himself was just putting 
the troops into motion and advancing to the action, when he 
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found one of his captains, a trusty and experienced soldier, 
encouraging his men to exert their utmost. Caesar called him 
by his name, and said, ‘'What hopes, Gains Crassinius, and 
what grounds for encouragement?” Crassinius stretched out 
his hand, and cried in a loud voice, “We shall conquer nobly, 
Caesar; and I this day will deserve your praises, either alive or 
dead.” So he said, and was the first man to run in upon the 
enemy, followed by the hundred and twenty soldiers about 
him, and breaking through the first rank, still pressed on for- 
wards with much slaughter of the enemy, till at last he was 
struck back by the wound of a sword, which went in at his 
mouth with such force that it came out at his neck behind. 

Whilst the foot was thus sharply engaged in the main battle, 
on the flank Pompey s horse rode up confidently, and opened 
their ranks very wide, that they might surround the right wing 
of Caesar. But before they engaged, Caesar’s cohorts rushed 
out and attacked them, and did not dart their javelins at a 
distance, nor strike at the thighs and legs, as they usually did 
in close battle, but aimed at their faces. For thus Caesar had 
instructed them, in hopes that young gentlemen, who had 
not known much of battles and wounds, but came wearing 
their hair long, in the flower of their age and height of their 
beauty, would be more apprehensive of such blows, and not 
care for hazarding both a danger at present and a blemish 
for the future. And so it proved, for they were so far from 
bearing the stroke of the javelins, that they could not stand 
the sight of them, but turned about, and covered their faces 
to secure them. Once in disorder, presently they turned about 
to fly; and so most shamefully ruined all. For those who had 
beat them back at once outflanked the infantry, and falling 
on their rear, cut them to pieces. Pompey, who commanded 
the other wing of the army, when he saw his cavalry thus 
broken and flying, was no longer himself, nor did he now re- 
member that he was Pompey the Great, but, like one whom 
some god had deprived of his senses, retired to his tent without 
speaking a word, and there sat to expect the event, till the 
whole army was routed and the enemy appeared upon the 
works which were thrown up before the camp, where they 
closely engaged with his men who were posted there to defend 
it. Then first he seemed to have recovered his senses, and utter- 
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ing, it is said, only these words, “What, into the camp too?” 
he laid aside his general’s habit, and putting on such clothes 
as might best favour his flight, stole off. What fortune he met 
with afterwards, how he took shelter in Egypt, and was mur- 
dered there, we tell you in his Life. 

Caesar, when he came to view Pompey’s camp, and saw some 
of his opponents dead upon the ground, others dying, said, 
with a groan, “This they would have; they brought me to this 
necessity. I, Cains Caesar, after succeeding in so many wars, 
had been condemned had I dismissed my army.” These words, 
Pollio says, Caesar spoke in Latin at that time, and that he 
himself wrote them in Greek; adding, that those who were 
killed at the taking of the camp were most of them servants; 
and that not above six thousand soldiers fell. Caesar incorpo- 
rated most of the foot whom he took prisoners with his own 
legions, and gave a free pardon to many of the distinguished 
persons, and amongst the rest to Brutus, who afterwards killed 
him. He did not immediately appear after the battle was over, 
which put C^sar, it is said, into great anxiety for him; nor was 
his pleasure less when he saw him present himself alive. 

There were many prodigies that foreshadowed this victory, 
but the most remarkable that we are told of was that at T ralles. 
In the temple of Victory stood Csesar’s statue. The ground 
on which it stood was naturally hard and solid, and the stone 
with which it was paved still harder; yet it is said that a palm- 
tree shot itself up near the pedestal of this statue. In the city 
of Padua, one Caius Cornelius, who had the character of a 
good augur, the fellow-citizen and acquaintance of Livy, the 
historian, happened to be making some augural observations 
that very day when the battle was fought. And first, as Livy 
tells us, he pointed out the time of the fight, and said to those 
who were by him that just then the battle was begun and the 
men engaged. When he looked a second time, and observed 
the omens, he leaped up as if he had been inspired, and cried 
out, “Cassar, you are victorious.” This much surprised the 
standers-by, but he took the garland which he had on from his 
head, and swore he would never wear it again till the event 
should give authority to his art. This Livy positively states for 
a truth. 

Cajsar, as a memorial of his victory, gave the Thessalians 
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their freedom, and then went in pursuit of Pompey. When 
he was come into Asia, to gratify Theopompus, the author of 
the collection of fables, he enfranchised the Cnidians, and 
remitted one-third of their tribute to all the people of the 
province of Asia. When he came to Alexander, where Pompey 
was already murdered, he would not look upon Theodotus, 
who presented him with his head, but taking only his signet, 
shed tears. Those of Pompey's friends who had been arrested 
by the King of Egypt, as they were wandering in those parts, 
he relieved, and offered them his own friendship. In his let- 
ter to his friends at Rome, he told them that the greatest and 
most signal pleasure his victory had given him was to be able 
continually to save the lives of fellow-citizens who had fought 
against him. As to the war in Egypt, some say it was at once 
dangerous and dishonourable, and noways necessary, but 
occasioned only by his passion for Cleopatra. Others blame 
the ministers of the king, and especially the eunuch Pothinus, 
who was the chief favourite and had lately killed Pompey, who 
had banished Cleopatra, and was now secretly plotting Caesar's 
destruction (to prevent which, Caesar from that time began 
to sit up whole nights, under pretence of drinking, for the 
security of his person), while openly he was intolerable in his 
affronts to Caesar, both by his words and actions. For when 
Caesar’s soldiers had musty and unwholesome corn measured 
out to them, Pothinus told them they must be content with 
it, since they were fed at another’s cost. He ordered that his 
table should be served with wooden and earthen dishes, and 
said Caesar had carried off all the gold and silver plate, under 
pretence of arrears of debt. For the present king’s father owed 
Caesar one thousand seven hundred and fifty myriads of money. 
Caesar had formerly remitted to his children the rest, but 
thought fit to demand the thousand myriads at that time to 
maintain his army. Pothinus told him that he had better go 
now and attend to his other affairs of greater consequence, 
and that he should receive his money at another time with 
thanks. Caesar replied that he did not want Egyptians to be 
his counsellors, and soon after privately sent for Cleopatra 
from her retirement. 

She took a small boat, and one only of her confidants, Apol- 
lodorus, the Sicilian, along with her, and in the dusk of the 
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evening landed near the palace. She was at a loss how to get in 
undiscovered, till she thought of putting herself into the 
coverlet of a bed and lying at length, whilst Apollodorus tied 
up the bedding and carried it on his back through the gates 
to Caesar’s apartment. Cassar was first captivated by this proof 
of Cleopatra’s bold wit, and was afterwards so overcome by 
the charm of her society that he made a reconciliation between 
her and her brother, on the condition that she should rule as 
his colleague in the kingdom. A festival was kept to celebrate 
this reconciliation, where Caesar’s barber, a busy listening 
fellow, whose excessive timidity made him inquisitive into 
everything, discovered that there was a plot carrying on against 
Caesar by Achillas, general of the king’s forces, and Pothinus, 
the eunuch. Cassar, upon the first intelligence of it, set a guard 
upon the hall where the feast was kept and killed Pothinus. 
Achillas escaped to the army, and raised a troublesome and 
embarrassing war against Caesar, which it was not easy for him 
to manage with his few soldiers against so powerful a city and 
so large an army. The first difficulty he met with was want of 
water, for the enemies had turned the canals. Another was, 
when the enemy endeavoured to cut off his communication by 
sea, he was forced to divert that danger by setting fire to his 
own ships, which, after burning the docks, thence spread on 
and destroyed the great library. A third was, when in an en- 
gagement near Pharos, he leaped from the mole into a small 
boat to assist his soldiers who were in danger, and when the 
Egyptians pressed him on every side, he threw himself into 
the sea, and with much difficulty swam off. This was the time 
when, according to the story, he had a number of manuscripts 
in his hand, which, though he was continually darted at, and 
forced to keep his head often under water, yet he did not let 
go, but held them up safe from wetting in one hand, whilst 
he swam with the other. His boat in the meantime, was quickly 
sunk. At last, the king having gone off to Achillas and his 
party, Cassar engaged and conquered them. Many fell in that 
battle, and the king himself was never seen after. Upon this, 
he left Cleopatra queen of Egypt, who soon after had a son 
by him, whom the Alexandrians called Cassarion, and then 
departed for Syria. 

Thence he passed to Asia, where he heard that Domitius 
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was beaten by Pharnaces, son o£ Mithridates, and had fled out 
of Pontus with a handful of men; and that Pharnaces pursued 
the victory so eagerly, that though he was already master of 
Bithynia and Cappadocia, he had a further design of attempt- 
ing the Lesser Armenia, and was inviting all the kings and 
tetrachs there to rise. Caesar immediately marched against 
him with three legions, fought him near Zela, drove him out 
of Pontus, and totally defeated his army. When he gave Aman- 
tius, a friend of his at Rome, an account of this action, to 
express the promptness and rapidity of it he used three words, 
I came, saw, and conquered, which in Latin, having all the 
same cadence, carry with them a very suitable air of brevity. 

Hence he crossed into Italy, and came to Rome at the end 
of that year, for which he had been a second time chosen dic- 
tator, though that office had never before lasted a whole year, 
and was elected consul for the next. He was ill spoken of, 
because upon a mutiny of some soldiers, who killed Cosconius 
and Galba, who had been praetors, he gave them only the 
slight reprimand of calling them Citizens instead of Fellow- 
Soldiers, and afterwards assigned to each man a thousand 
drachmas, besides a share of lands in Italy. He was also re- 
flected on for Dolabella’s extravagance, Amantius’s covetous- 
ness, Antony’s debauchery, and Corfinius’s profuseness, who 
pulled down Pompey’s house, and rebuilt it, as not magnifi- 
cent enough; for the Romans were much displeased with all 
these. But Cassar, for the prosecution of his own scheme of 
government, though he knew their characters and disapproved 
them, was forced to make use of those who would serve him. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, Cato and Scipio fled into 
Africa, and there, with the assistance of King Juba, got to- 
gether a considerable force, which Cassar resolved to engage. 
He accordingly passed into Sicily about the winter solstice, 
and to remove from his officers’ minds all hopes of delay there, 
encamped by the seashore, and as soon as ever he had a fair 
wind, put to sea with three thousand foot and a few horse. 
When he had landed them, he went back secretly, under some 
apprehensions for the larger part of his army, but met them 
upon the sea, and brought them all to the same camp. There 
he was informed that the enemies relied much upon an an- 
cient oracle, that the family of the Scipibs should be always 
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victorious in Africa. There was in his army a man, otherwise 
mean and contemptible, but of the house of the Africani, and 
his name Scipio Sallutio. This man Caesar (whether in raillery 
to ridicule Scipio, who commanded the enemy, or seriously to 
bring over the omen to his side, it were hard to say), put at 
the head of his troops, as if he were general, in all the frequent 
battles which he was compelled to fight. For he was in such 
want both of victualling for his men and forage for his horses, 
that he was forced to feed the horses with seaweed, which he 
washed thoroughly to take off its saltness, and mixed with a 
little grass to give it a more agreeable taste. The Numidians, 
in great numbers, and well horsed, whenever he went, came 
up and commanded the country. Caesar’s cavalry, being one 
day unemployed, diverted themselves with seeing an African, 
who entertained them with dancing and at the same time 
played upon the pipe to admiration. They were so taken with 
this, that they alighted, and gave their horses to some boys, 
when on a sudden the enemy surrounded them, killed some, 
pursued the rest and fell in with them into their camp; and 
had not Caesar himself and Asinius Pollio come to their assist- 
ance, and put a stop to their flight, the war had been then at 
an end. In another engagement, also, the enemy had again 
the better, when Caesar, it is said, seized a standard-bearer, 
who was running away, by the neck, and forcing him to face 
about, said, “Look, that is the way to the enemy.” 

Scipio, flushed with this success at first, had a mind to come 
to one decisive action. He therefore left Afranius and Juba 
in two distinct bodies not far distant and marched himself 
towards Thapsus, where he proceeded to build a fortified 
camp above a lake, to serve as a centre-point for their opera- 
tions, and also as a place of refuge. Whilst Scipio was thus 
employed, Caesar with incredible despatch made his way 
through thick woods, and a country supposed to be im- 
passable, cut off one part of the enemy and attacked another 
in the front. Having routed these, he followed up his oppor- 
tunity and the current of his good fortune, and on the first 
onset carried Afranius’s camp, and ravaged that of the Numid- 
ians, Juba, their king, being glad to save himself by flight; 
so that in a small part of a single day he made himself master 
of three camps, and killed fifty thousand of the enemy, with 
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the loss only of fifty of his own men. This is the account some 
give of that fight. Others say he was not in the action, but that 
he was taken with his usual distemper just as he was setting 
his army in order. He perceived the approaches of it, and be- 
fore it had too far disordered his senses, when he was already 
beginning to shake under its influence, withdrew into a neigh- 
bouring fort where he reposed himself. Of the men of consular 
and pr^torian dignity that were taken after the fight, several 
Caesar put to death, others anticipated him by killing them- 
selves. 

Cato had undertaken to defend Utica, and for that reason 
was not in the battle. The desire which Caesar had to take him 
alive made him hasten thither; and upon the intelligence that 
he had despatched himself, he was much discomposed, for 
what reason is not so well agreed. He certainly said, “Cato, I 
must ^udge you your death, as you grudged me the honour 
of saving your life.” Yet the discourse he wrote against Cato 
after his death is no great sign of his kindness, or that he was 
inclined to be reconciled to him. For how is it probable that 
he would have been tender of his life when he was so bitter 
against his memory? But from his clemency to Cicero, Brutus, 
and many others who fought against him, it may be divined 
that Cesar’s book was not written so much out of animosity 
to Cato, as in his own vindication. Cicero had written an 
encomium upon Cato, and called it by his name. A composi- 
tion by so great a master upon so excellent a subject was sure 
to be in every one’s hands. This touched Caesar, who looked 
upon a panegyric on his enemies as no better than an invective 
against himself; and therefore he made in his Anti-Cato a 
collection of whatever could be said in his derogation. The 
two compositions, like Cato and Caesar themselves, have each 
of them their several admirers. 

Caesar, upon his return to Rome, did not omit to pronounce 
before the people a magnificent account of his victory, telling 
them that he had subdued a country which would supply the 
public every year with two hundred thousand attic bushels of 
corn and three million pounds’ weight of oil. He then led 
three triumphs for Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, the last for the 
victory over, not Scipio, but King Juba, as it was professed, 
whose little son was then carried in the triumph, the happiest 
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captive that ever was, who, of a barbarian Numidian, came 
by this means to obtain a place among the most learned his- 
torians of Greece. After the triumphs, he distributed rewards 
to his soldiers, and treated the people with feasting and shows. 
He entertained the whole people together at one feast, where 
twenty-two thousand dining couches were laid out; and he 
made a display of gladiators, and of battles by sea, in honour, 
as he said, of his daughter Julia, though she had been long 
since dead. When these shows were over, an account was taken 
of the people who, from three hundred and twenty thousand, 
were now reduced to one hundred and fifty thousand. So great 
a waste had the civil war made in Rome alone, not to mention 
what the other parts of Italy and the provinces suffered. 

He was now chosen a fourth time consul, and went into 
Spain against Pompey’s sons. They were but young, yet had 
gathered together a very numerous army, and showed they 
had courage and conduct to command it, so that Cassar was 
in extreme danger. The great battle was near the town of 
Munda, in which Caesar, seeing his men hard pressed, and 
making but a weak resistance, ran through the ranks among 
the soldiers, and crying out, asked them whether they were 
not ashamed to deliver him into the hands of boys? At last, 
with great difficulty, and the best efforts he could make, he 
forced back the enemy, killing thirty thousand of them, 
though with a loss of one thousand of his best men. When he 
came back from the fight, he told his friends that he had often 
fought for victory, but this was the first time he had ever 
fought for life. This battle wsis won on the feast of Bacchus, 
the very day in which Pompey, four years before, had set out 
for the war. The younger of Pompey’s sons escaped; but 
Didius, some days after the fight, brought the head of the 
elder to Caesar. This was the last war he was engaged in. The 
triumph which he celebrated for this victory displeased the 
Romans beyond anything, for he had not defeated foreign 
generals or barbarian kings, but had destroyed the children 
and family of one of the greatest men of Rome, though unfor- 
tunate; and it did not look well to lead a procession in cele- 
bration of the calamities of his country, and to rejoice in those 
things for which no other apology could be made either to 
gods or men than their being absolutely necessary. Besides 
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that, hitherto he had never sent letters or messengers to an- 
nounce any victory over his fellow-citizens, but had seemed 
rather to be ashamed of the action than to expect honoui 
from it. 

Nevertheless his countrymen, conceding all to his fortune, 
and accepting the bit, in the hope that the government of a 
single person would give them time to breathe after so many 
civil wars and calamities, made him dictator for life. This was 
indeed a tyranny avowed, since his power now was not only 
absolute, but perpetual too. Cicero made the first proposals 
to the senate for conferring honours upon him, which might 
in some sort be said not to exceed the limits of ordinary human 
moderation. But others, striving which should deserve most, 
carried them so excessively high, that they made Cassar odious 
to the most indifferent and moderate sort of men, by the pre- 
tentions and extravagance of the titles which they decreed 
him. His enemies, too, are thought to have had some share in 
this, as well as his flatterers. It gave them advantage against 
him, and would be their justification for any attempt they 
should make upon him; for since the civil wars were ended, 
he had nothing else that he could be charged with. And they 
had good reason to decree a temple to Clemency, in token of 
their thanks for the mild use he made of his victory. For he 
not only pardoned many of those who fought against him, but, 
further, to some gave honours and offices; as particularly to 
Brutus and Cassius, who both of them were praetors. Pom- 
pey’s images that were thrown down he set up again, upon 
which Cicero also said that by raising Pompey’s statues he had 
fixed his own. When his friends advised him to have a guard, 
and several offered their services, he would not hear of it; but 
said it was better to suffer death once than always to live in 
fear of it. He looked upon the affections of the people to be 
the best and surest guard, and entertained them again with 
public feasting and general distributions of corn; and to 
gratify his army, he sent out colonies to several places, of 
which the most remarkable were Carthage and Corinth*; 
which as before they had been ruined at the same time, so 
now were restored and repeopled together. 

As for the men of high rank, he promised to some of them 
future consulships and praetorships, some he consoled with 
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other offices and honours, and to all held out hopes of favour 
by the solicitude he showed to rule with the general good-will, 
insomuch that upon the death of Maximus one day before his 
consulship was ended, he made Caninius Revilius consul for 
that day. And when many went to pay the usual compliments 
and attentions to the new consul, “Let us make haste,” said 
Cicero, “lest the man be gone out of his office before we come.” 

Caesar was born to do gxeat things, and had a passion after 
honour, and the many noble exploits he had done did not 
now serve as an inducement to him to sit still and reap the 
fruit of his past labours, but were incentives and encourage- 
ments to go on, and raised in him ideas of still greater actions, 
and a desire of new glory, as if the present were all spent. It 
was in fact a sort of emulous struggle with himself, as it had 
been with another, how he might outdo his past actions by 
his future. In pursuit of these thoughts, he resolved to make 
war upon the Parthians, and when he had subdued them, to 
pass through Hyrcania; thence to march along by the Caspian 
Sea to Mount Caucasus, and so on about Pontus, till he came 
into Scythia; then to overrun all the countries bordering upon 
Germany, and Germany itself; and so to return through Gaul 
into Italy, after completing the whole circle of his intended 
empire, and bounding it on every side by the ocean. While 
preparations were making for this expedition, he proposed 
to dig through the isthmus on which Corinth stands; and ap- 
pointed Anienus to superintend the work. He had also a design 
of diverting the Tiber, and carrying it by a deep channel di- 
rectly from Rome to Circeii, and so into the sea near Tarracina, 
that there might be a safe and easy passage for all merchants 
who traded to Rome. Besides this, he intended to drain all 
the marshes by Pomentium and Setia, and gain ground enough 
from the water to employ many thousands of men in tillage. 
He proposed further to make great mounds on the shore near- 
est Rome, to hinder the sea from breaking in upon the land, 
to clear the coast at Ostia of all the hidden rocks and shoals 
that made it unsafe for shipping and to form ports and har- 
bours fit to receive the large number of vessels that would 
frequent them. 

These things were designed without being carried into 
effect; but his reformation of the calendar in order to rectify 
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the irregularity of time was not only projected with great 
scientific ingenuity, but was brought to its completion, and 
proved of very great use. For it was not only in ancient time 
that the Romans had wanted a certain rule to make the revo- 
lutions of their months fall in with the course of the year, so 
that their festivals and solemn days for sacrifice were removed 
by little and little, till at last they came to be kept at seasons 
quite the contrary to what was at first intended, but even at 
this time the people had no way of computing the solar year; 
only the priests could say the time, and they, at their pleasure, 
without giving any notice, slipped in the intercalary month, 
which they called Mercedonius. Numa was the first who put 
in this month, but his expedient was but a poor one and quite 
inadequate to correct all the errors that arose in the returns 
of the annual cycles, as we have shown in his life. Caesar called 
in the best philosophers and mathematicians of his time to 
settle the point, and out of the systems he had before him 
formed a new and more exact method of correcting the calen- 
dar, which the Romans use to this day, and seem to succeed 
better than any nation in avoiding the errors occasioned by 
the inequality of the cycles. Yet even this gave offence to those 
who looked with an evil eye on his position, and felt oppressed 
by his power. Cicero the orator, when some one in his com- 
pany chanced to say the next morning Lyra would rise, re- 
plied, “Yes, in accordance with the edict,’’ as if even this were 
a matter of compulsion. 

But that which brought upon him the most apparent and 
mortal hatred was his desire of being king; which gave the 
common people the first occasion to quarrel with him, and 
proved the most specious pretence to those who had been his 
secret enemies all along. Those who would have procured him 
that title gave it out that it was foretold in the Sibyls’ books 
that the Romans should conquer the Parthians when they 
fought against them under the conduct of a king, but not be- 
fore. And one day, as Caesar was coming down from Alba to 
Rome, some were so bold as to salute him by the name of 
king; but he, finding the people disrelish it, seemed to resent 
it himself, and said his name was Caesar, not king. Upon this 
there was a general silence, and he passed on looking not very 
well pleased or contented. Another time, when the senate had 
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conferred on him some extravagant honours, he chanced to 
receive the message as he was sitting on the rostra, where, 
though the consuls and praetors themselves waited on him, 
attended by the whole body of the senate, he did not rise, but 
behaved himself to them as if they had been private men, and 
told them his honours wanted rather to be retrenched than 
increased. This treatment offended not only the senate, but 
the commonalty too, as if they thought the affront upon the 
senate equally reflected upon the whole republic; so that all 
who could decently leave him went oflE, looking much discom- 
posed. Cassar, perceiving the false step he had made, immedi- 
ately retired home; and laying his throat bare, told his friends 
that he was ready to offer this to any one who would give 
the stroke. But afterwards he made the malady from which 
he suffered the excuse for his sitting, saying that those who 
are attacked by it lose their presence of mind if they talk much 
standing; that they presently grow giddy, fall into convulsions, 
and quite lose their reason. But this was not the reality, for he 
would willingly have stood up to the senate, had not Cornelius 
Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, hindered him. 
“Will you not remember,” said he, “you are Ctesar, and claim 
the honour which is due to your merit?” 

He gave a fresh occasion of resentment by his affront to 
the tribunes. The Lupercalia were then celebrated, a feast at 
the first institution belonging, as some writers say, to the shep- 
herds, and having some connection with the Arcadian Lycae. 
Many young noblemen and magistrates run up and down the 
city with their upper garments off, striking all they meet with 
thongs of hide, by way of sport; and many women, even of the 
highest rank, place themselves in the way, and hold out their 
hands to the lash, as boys in a school do to the master, out of 
a belief that it procures an easy labour to those who are with 
child, and makes those conceive who are barren. Caesar, dressed 
in a triumphal robe, seated himself in a golden chair at the 
rostra to view this ceremony. Antony, as consul, was one of 
those who ran this course, and when he came into the forum, 
and the people made way for him, he went up and reached 
to Caesar a diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon this there was 
a shout, but only a slight one, made by the few who were 
planted there for that purpose; but when Caesar refused it. 
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there was universal applause. Upon the second offer, very- 
few, and upon the second refusal, all again applauded. Caesar 
finding it would not take, rose up, and ordered the crown to 
be carried into the capitol. Caesar’s statues were afterwards 
found with royal diadems on their heads. Flavius and Marul- 
lus, two tribunes of the people, went presently and pulled 
them off, and having apprehended those who first saduted 
Caesar as king committed them to prison. The people followed 
them with acclamations, and called them by the name of 
Brutus, because Brutus was the first who ended the succession 
of kings, and transferred the power which before was lodged 
in one man into the hands of the senate and people. Caesar so 
far resented this, that he displaced Marullus and Flavius; and 
in urging his charges against them, at the same time ridiculed 
the people, by himself giving the men more than once the 
names of Bruti and Cumasi. 

This made the multitude turn their thoughts to Marcus 
Brutus, who, by his father’s side, was thought to be descended 
from that first Brutus, and by his mother’s side from the Ser- 
vilii, another noble family, being besides nephew and son-in- 
law to Cato. But the honours and favours he had received 
from Caesar took off the edge from the desires he might him- 
self have felt for overthrowing the new monarchy. For he had 
not only been pardoned himself after Pompey’s defeat at 
Pharsalia, and had procured the same grace for many of his 
friends, but was one in whom Caesar had a particular confi- 
dence. He had at that time the most honourable praetorship 
for the year, and was named for the consulship four years after, 
being preferred before Cassius, his competitor. Upon the 
question as to the choice, Caesar, it is related, said that Cassius 
had the fairer pretensions, but that he could not pass by 
Brutus. Nor would he afterwards listen to some who spoke 
against Brutus, when the conspiracy against him was already 
afoot, but laying his hand on his body, said to the informers, 
“Brutus will wait for this skin of mine,” intimating that he 
was worthy to bear rule on account of his virtue, but would 
not be base and ungrateful to gain it. Those who desired a 
change, and looked on him as the only, or at least the most 
proper, person to effect it, did not venture to speak with him; 
but in the night-time laid papers about his chair of state, where 
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he used to sit and determine causes, with such sentences in 
them as, “You are asleep, Brutus,” “You are no longer 
Brutus.” Cassius, when he perceived his ambition a little raised 
upon this, was more instant than before to work him yet 
further, having himself a private grudge against Caesar for 
some reasons that we have mentioned in the Life of Brutus. 
Nor was Caesar without suspicions of him, and said once to his 
friends, “What do you think Cassius is aiming at? I don’t like 
him, he looks so pale.” And when it was told him that Antony 
and Dolabella were in a plot against him, he said he did not 
fear such fat, luxurious men, but rather the pale, lean fellows, 
meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

Fate, however, is to all appearance more unavoidable than 
unexpected. For many strange prodigies and apparitions are 
said to have been observed shortly before this event. As to the 
lights in the heavens, the noises heard in the night, and the 
wild birds which perched in the forum, these are not perhaps 
worth taking notice of in so great a case as this. Strabo, the 
philosopher, tells us that a number of men were seen, looking 
as if they were heated through with fire, contending with each 
other; that a quantity of flame issued from the hand of a sol- 
dier’s servant, so that they who saw it thought he must be 
burnt, but that after all he had no hurt. As Caesar was sacri- 
ficing, the victim’s heart was missing, a very bad omen, be- 
cause no living creature can subsist without a heart. One finds 
it also related by many that a soothsayer bade him prepare for 
some great danger on the Ides of March. When this day was 
come, Caesar, as he went to the senate, met this soothsayer, and 
said to him by way of raillery, “The Ides of March are come,” 
who answered him calmly, “Yes, they are come, but they are 
not past.” The day before his assassination he supped with 
Marcus Lepidus; and as he was signing some letters according 
to his custom, as he reclined at table, there arose a question 
what sort of death was the best. At which he immediately, 
before any one could speak, said, “A sudden one.” 

After this, as he was in bed with his wife, all the doors and 
windows of the house flew open together; he was startled at 
the noise, and the light which broke into the room, and sat 
up in his bed, where by the moonshine he perceived Calpurnia 
fast asleep, but heard her utter in her dream some indistinct 
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words and inarticulate groans. She fancied at that time she 
was weeping over Caesar, and holding him butchered in her 
arms. Others say this was not her dream, but that she dreamed 
that a pinnacle, which the senate, as Livy relates, had ordered 
to be raised on Caesar’s house by way of ornament and gran- 
deur, was tumbling down, which was the occasion of her tears 
and ejaculations. When it was day, she begged of Caesar, if it 
were possible, not to stir out, but to adjourn the senate to 
another time; and if he slighted her dreams, that she would be 
pleased to consult his fate by sacrifices and other kinds of 
divination. Nor was he himself without some suspicion and 
fears; for he never before discovered any womanish supersti- 
tion in Calpurnia, whom he now saw in such great alarm. 
Upon the report which the priests made to him, that they had 
killed several sacrifices, and still found them inauspicious, he 
resolved to send Antony to dismiss the senate. 

In this juncture, Decimus Brutus, surnamed Albinus, one 
whom Caesar had such confidence in that he had him his sec- 
ond heir, who nevertheless was engaged in the conspiracy 
with the other Brutus and Cassius, fearing lest if Caesar should 
put off the senate to another day, the business might get wind, 
spoke scoflSngly and in mockery of the diviners, and blamed 
Caesar for giving the senate so fair an occasion of saying he had 
put a slight upon them, for that they were met upon his sum- 
mons, and were ready to vote unanimously that he should be 
declared king of all the provinces out of Italy, and might wear 
a diadem in any other place but Italy, by sea or land. If any 
one should be sent to tell them they might break up for the 
present, and meet again when Calpurnia should chance to 
have better dreams, what would his enemies say? Or who would 
with any patience hear his friends, if they should presume to 
defend his government as not arbitrary and tyrannical? But 
if he was possessed so far as to think this day unfortunate, yet 
it were more decent to go himself to the senate, and to adjourn 
it in his own person. Brutus, as he spoke these words, took 
Caesar by the hand, and conducted him forth. He was not gone 
far from the door, when a servant of some other person’s made 
towards him, but not being able to come up to him, on ac- 
count of the crowd of those who pressed about him, he made 
his way into the house, and committed himself to Calpurnia, 
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begging of her to secure him till Cassar returned, because he 
had matters of great importance to communicate to him. 

Artemidorus, a Cnidian, a teacher of Greek logic, and by 
no means so far acquainted with Brutus and his friends as to 
have got into the secret, brought Cassar in a small written me- 
morial the heads of what he had to depose. He had observed 
that Caesar, as he received any papers, presently gave them to 
the servants who attended on him; and therefore came as near 
to him as he could, and said, “Read this, Caesar, alone, and 
quickly, for it contains matter of great importance which 
nearly concerns you.” Caesar received it, and tried several 
times to read it, but was still hindered by the crowd of those 
who came to speak to him. However, he kept it in his hand 
by itself till he came into the senate. Some say it was another 
who gave Cassar this note, and that Artemidorus could not 
get to him, being all along kept off by the crowd. 

All these things might happen by chance. But the place 
which was destined for the scene of this murder, in which the 
senate met that day, was the same in which Pompey’s statue 
stood, and was one of the edifices which Pompey had raised 
and dedicated with his theatre to the use of the public, plainly 
showing that there was something of a supernatural influence 
which guided the action and ordered it to that particular 
place. Cassius, just before the act, is said to have looked to- 
wards Pompey’s statue, and silently implored his assistance, 
though he had been inclined to the doctrines of Epicurus. 
But this occasion, and the instant danger, carried him away 
out of all his reasonings, and filled him for the time with a 
sort of inspiration. As for Antony, who was firm to Caesar, and 
a strong man, Brutus Albinus kept him outside the house, 
and delayed him with a long conversation contrived on pur- 
pose. When Caesar entered, the senate stood up to show their 
respect to him, and of Brutus’s confederates, some came about 
his chair and stood behind it, others met him, pretending to 
add their petitions to those of Tillius Cimber, in behalf of his 
brother, who was in exile; and they followed him with their 
joint applications till he came to his seat. When he sat down, 
he refused to comply with their requests, and upon their 
urging him further began to reproach them severely for their 
importunities, when Tillius, laying hold of his robe with both 
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his hands, pulled it down from his neck, which was the signal 
for the assault. Casca gave him the first cut in the neck, which 
was not mortal nor dangerous, as coming from one who at the 
beginning of such a bold action was probably very much 
disturbed; Cassar immediately turned about, and laid his 
hand upon the dagger and kept hold of it. And both of them 
at the same time cried out, he that received the blow, in Latin, 
''Vile Casca, what does this mean?’* and he that gave it, in 
Greek to his brother, "Brother, help!” Upon this first onset, 
those who were not privy to the design were astonished, and 
their horror and amazement at what they saw were so great 
that they durst not fly nor assist Caesar, nor so much as speak 
a word. But those who came prepared for the business en- 
closed him on every side, with their naked daggers in their 
hands. Which way soever he turned he met with blows, and 
saw their swords levelled at his face and eyes, and was en- 
compassed like a wild beast in the toils on every side. For it 
had been agreed they should each of them make a thrust at 
him, and flesh themselves with his blood; for which reason 
Brutus also gave him one stab in the groin. Some say that he 
fought and resisted all the rest, shifting his body to avoid the 
blows, and calling out for help, but that when he saw Brutus’s 
sword drawn, he covered his face with his robe and submitted, 
letting himself fall, whether it were by chance or that he was 
pushed in that direction by his murderers, at the foot of the 
pedestal on which Pompey’s statue stood, and which was thus 
wetted with his blood. So that Pompey himself seemed to have 
presided, as it were, over the revenge done upon his adversary, 
who lay here at his feet, and breathed out his soul through his 
multitude of wounds, for they say he received three-and- 
twenty. And the conspirators themselves were many of them 
wounded by each other, whilst they all levelled their blows 
at the same person. 

When Csesar was despatched, Brutus stood forth to give a 
reason for what they had done, but the senate would not hear 
him, but flew out of doors in all haste, and filled the people 
with so much alarm and distraction, that some shut up their 
houses, others left their counters and shops. All ran one way 
or the other, some to the place to see the sad spectacle, others 
back again after they had seen it. Antony and Lepidus, Caesar’s 
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most faithful friends, got off privately, and hid themselves in 
some friends’ houses. Brutus and his followers, being yet hot 
from the deed, marched in a body from the senate-house to 
the capitol with their drawn swords, not like persons who 
thought of escaping, but with an air of confidence and assur- 
ance, and as they went along, called to the people to resume 
their liberty, and invited the company of any more distin- 
guished people whom they met. And some of these joined the 
procession and went up along with them, as if they also had 
been of the conspiracy, and could claim a share in the honour 
of what had been done. As, for example, Caius Octavius and 
Lentulus Spinther, who suffered afterwards for their vanity, 
being taken off by Antony and the young Caesar, and lost the 
honour they desired, as well as their lives, which it cost them, 
since no one believed they had any share in the action. For 
neither did those who punished them profess to revenge the 
fact, but the ill-will. The day after, Brutus with the rest came 
down from the capitol and made a speech to the people, who 
listened without expressing either any pleasure or resentment, 
but showed by their silence that they pitied Cassar and re- 
spected Brutus. The senate passed acts of oblivion for what 
was past, and took measures to reconcile all parties. They 
ordered that Cassar should be worshipped as a divinity, and 
nothing, even of the slightest consequence, should be revoked 
which he had enacted during his government. At the same 
time they gave Brutus and his followers the command of prov- 
inces, and other considerable posts. So that all the people now 
thought things were well setded, and brought to the happiest 
adjustment. 

But when Cassar’s will was opened, and it was found that 
he had left a considerable legacy to each one of the Roman 
citizens, and when his body was seen carried through the mar- 
ket-place all mangled with wounds, the multitude could no 
longer contain themselves within the bounds of tranquillity 
and order, but heaped together a pile of benches, bars, and 
tables, which they placed the corpse on, and setting fire to it, 
burnt it on them. Then they took brands from the pile and 
ran some to fire the houses of the conspirators, others up and 
down the city, to find out the men and tear them to pieces. 
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but met, however, with none of them, they having taken ef- 
fectual care to secure themselves. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caesar s, chanced the night before to 
have an odd dream. He fancied that Caesar invited him to 
supper, and that upon his refusal to go with him, Caesar took 
him by the hand and forced him, though he hung back. Upon 
hearing the report that Caesar’s body was burning in the 
market-place, he got up and went thither, out of respect to his , 
memory, though his dream gave him some ill apprehensions, 
and though he was suffering from a fever. One of the crowd 
who saw him there asked another who that was, and having 
learned his name, told it to his neighbour. It presently passed 
for a certainty that he was one of Caesar’s murderers, as, in- 
deed, there was another Cinna, a conspirator, and they, taking 
this to be the man, immediately seized him and tore him limb 
from limb upon the spot. 

Brutus and Cassius, frightened at this, within a few days 
retired out of the city. What they afterwards did and suflEered, 
and how they died, is written in the Life of Brutus. Caesar 
died in his fifty-sixth year, not having survived Pompey above 
four years. That empire and power which he had pursued 
through the whole course of his life with so much hazard, he 
did at last with much difficulty compass, but reaped no other 
fruits from it than the empty name and invidious glory. But 
the great genius which attended him through his lifetime even 
after his death remained as the avenger of his murder, pursu- 
ing through every sea and land all those who were concerned 
in it, and suffering none to escape, but reaching all who in 
any sort or kind were either actually engaged in the fact, or by 
their counsels any way promoted it. 

The most remarkable of mere human coincidences was that 
which befell Cassius, who, when he was defeated at Philippi, 
killed himself with the same dagger which he had made use 
of against Caesar. The most signal preternatural appearances 
were the great comet, which shone very bright for seven nights 
after Caesar’s death, and then disappeared, and the dimness of 
the sun, whose orb continued pale and dull for the whole of 
that year, never showing its ordinary radiance at its rising, and 
giving but a weak and feeble heat. The air consequently was 
damp and gross for want of stronger rays to open and rarefy 
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it. The fruits, for that reason, never properly ripened, and 
began to wither and fall ofiE for want of heat before they were 
fully formed. But above all, the phantom which appeared to 
Brutus showed the murder was not pleasing to the gods. The 
story of it is this. 

Brutus, being to pass his army from Abydos to the continent 
on the other side, laid himself down one night, as he used to 
do, in his tent, and was not asleep, but thinking of his affairs, 
and what events he might expect. For he is related to have been 
the least inclined to sleep of all men who have commanded 
armies, and to have had the greatest natural capacity for con- 
tinuing awake, and employing himself without need of rest. 
He thought he heard a noise at the door of his tent, and look- 
ing that way, by the light of his lamp, which was almost out, 
saw a terrible figure, like that of a man, but of unusual stature 
and severe countenance. He was somewhat frightened at first, 
but seeing it neither did nor spoke anything to him, only 
stood silently by his bedside, he asked who it was. The spectre 
answered him, “Thy evil genius, Brutus, thou shalt see me at 
Philippi.” Brutus answered courageously, “Well, I shall see 
you,” and immediately the appearance vanished. When the 
time was come, he drew up his army near Philippi against 
Antony and Caesar, and in the first battle won the day, routed 
the enemy, and plundered Caesar’s camp. The night before the 
second battle, the same phantom appeared to him again, but 
spoke not a word. He presently understood his destiny was at 
hand, and exposed himself to all the danger of the battle. Yet 
he did not die in the fight, but seeing his men defeated, got 
up to the top of a rock, and there presenting his sword to his 
naked breast, and assisted, as they say, by a friend, who helped 
him to give the thrust, met his death. 
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By 
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It must be borne in mind that my design is not to write his- 
tories, but lives. And the most glorious exploits do not always 
furnish us with the clearest discoveries of virtue or vice in 
men; sometimes a matter of less moment, an expression or a 
jest, informs us better of their characters and inclinations, 
than the most famous sieges, the greatest armaments, or the 
bloodiest battles whatsoever. Therefore as portrait-painters 
are more exact in the lines and features of the face, in which 
the character is seen, than in the other parts of the body, so I 
must be allowed to give my more particular attention to the 
marks and indications of the souls of men, and while I en- 
deavour by these to portray their lives, may be free to leave 
more weighty matters and great battles to be treated of by 
others. 

It is agreed on by all hands, that on the father’s side, Alex- 
ander descended from Hercules by Caranus, and from ^acus 
by Neoptolemus on the mother’s side. His father Philip, being 
in Samothrace, when he was quite young, fell in love there 
with Olympias, in company with whom he was initiated in 
the religious ceremonies of the country, and her father and 
mother being both dead, soon after, with the consent of her 
brother, Arymbas, he married her. The night before the con- 
summation of their marriage, she dreamed that a thunderbolt 
fell upon her body, which kindled a great fire, whose divided 
flames dispersed themselves all about, and then were extin- 
guished. And Philip, some time after he was married, dreamt 
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that he sealed up his wife’s body with a seal, whose impres- 
sion, as he fancied, was the figure of a lion. Some of the diviners 
interpreted this as a warning to Philip to look narrowly to his 
wife; but Aristander of Telmessus, considering how unusual 
it was to seal up anything that was empty, assured him the 
meaning of his dream was that the queen was with child of a 
boy, who would one day prove as stout and courageous as 
a lion. Once, moreover, a serpent was found lying by Olympias 
as she slept, which more than anything else, it is said, abated 
Philip’s passion for her; and whether he feared her as an en- 
chantress, or thought she had commerce with some god, and 
so looked on himself as excluded, he was ever after less fond 
of her conversation. Others say, that the women of this coun- 
try having always been extremely addicted to the enthusiastic 
Orphic rites, and the wild worship of Bacchus (upon which 
account they were called Clodones, and Mimallones), imitated 
in many things the practices of the Edonian and Thracian 
women about Mount Hasmus, from whom the word thres- 
keuein seems to have been derived, as a special term for super- 
fluous and over-curious forms of adoration; and that Olympias, 
zealously affecting these fanatical and enthusiastic inspira- 
tions, to perform them with more barbaric dread, was wont 
in the dances proper to these ceremonies to have great tame 
serpents about her, which sometimes creeping out of the ivy 
in the mystic fans, sometimes winding themselves about the 
sacred spears, and the women’s chaplets, made a spectacle 
which men could not look upon without terror. 

Philip, after this vision, sent Chaeron of Megalopolis to con- 
sult the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, by which he was com- 
manded to perform sacrifice, and henceforth pay particular 
honour, above all other gods, to Ammon; and was told he 
should one day lose that eye with which he presumed to peep 
through that chink of the door, when he saw the god, under 
the* form of a serpent, in the company of his wife. Eratosthenes 
says that Olympias, when she attended Alexander on his way 
to the army in his first expedition, told him the secret of his 
birth, and bade him behave himself with courage suitable to 
his divine extraction. Others again affirm that she wholly 
disclaimed any pretensions of the kind, and was wont to say, 
“When will Alexander leave off slandering me to Juno?” 
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Alexander was born the sixth o£ Hecatombseon, which 
month the Macedonians call Lous, the same day that the tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt; which Hegesias of Mag- 
nesia makes the occasion of a conceit, frigid enough to have 
stopped the conflagration. The temple, he says, took fire and 
was burnt while its mistress was absent, assisting at the birth of 
Alexander. And all the Eastern soothsayers who happened to 
be then at Ephesus, looking upon the ruin of this temple to 
be the forerunner of some other calamity, ran about the town, 
beating their faces, and crying that this day had brought forth 
something that would prove fatal and destructive to all Asia. 

Just after Philip had taken Potidasa, he received these three 
messages at one time, that Parmenio had overthrown the Illyri- 
ans in a great battle, that his race-horse had won the course at 
the Olympic games, and that his wife had given birth to 
Alexander; with which being naturally well pleased, as an 
addition to his satisfaction, he was assured by the diviners 
that a son, whose birth was accompanied with three such suc- 
cesses, could not fail of being invincible. 

The statues that gave the best representation of Alexander’s 
person were those of Lysippus (by whom alone he would suf- 
fer his image to be made), those peculiarities which many of 
his successors afterwards and his friends used to affect to imi- 
tate, the inclination of his head a little on one side towards 
his left shoulder, and his melting eye, having been expressed 
by this artist with great exactness. But Apelles, who drew him 
with thunderbolts in his hand, made his complexion browner 
and darker than it was naturally; for he was fair and of a light 
colour, passing into ruddiness in his face and upon his breast. 
Aristoxenus in his Memoirs tells us that a most agreeable 
odour exhaled from his skin, and that his breath and body all 
over was so fragrant as to perfume the clothes which he wore 
next him; the cause of which might probably be the hot and 
adust temperament of his body. For sweet smells, Theophras- 
tus conceives, are produced by the concoction of moist hu- 
mours by heat, which is the reason that those parts of the 
world which are driest and most burnt up afford spices of the 
best kind and in the greatest quantity; for the heat of the sun 
exhausts all the superfluous moisture which lies in the surface 
of bodies, ready to generate putrefaction. And this hot consti- 
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tution, it may be, rendered Alexander so addicted to drinking, 
and so choleric. His temperance, as to the pleasures o£ the 
body, was apparent in him in his very childhood, as he was 
with much difficulty incited to them, and always used them 
with great moderation; though in other things he was ex- 
tremely eager and vehement, and in his love of glory, and the 
pursuit of it, he showed a solidity of high spirit and magna- 
nimity far above his age. For he neither sought nor valued it 
upon every occasion, as his father Philip did (who affected 
to show his eloquence almost to a degree of pedantry, and 
took care to have the victories of his racing chariots at the 
Olympic games engraven on his coin), but when he was asked 
by some about him, whether he would run a race in the 
Olympic games, as he was very swift-footed, he answered, he 
would, if he might have kings to run with him. Indeed, he 
seems in general to have looked with indifference, if not with 
dislike, upon the professed athletes. He often appointed prizes, 
for which not only tragedians and musicians, pipers and harp- 
ers, but rhapsodists also, strove to outvie one another; and 
delighted in all manner of hunting and cudgel-playing, but 
never gave any encouragement to contests either of boxing 
or of the pancratium. 

While he was yet very young, he entertained the ambas- 
sadors from the King of Persia, in the absence of his father, 
and entering much into conversation with them, gained so 
much upon them by his affability, and the questions he asked 
them, which were far from being childish or trifling (for he 
inquired of them the length of the ways, the nature of the 
road into inner Asia, the character of their king, how he car- 
ried himself to his enemies, and what forces he was able to 
bring into the field), that they were struck with admiration 
of him, and looked upon the ability so much famed of Philip 
to be nothing in comparison with the forwardness and high 
purpose that appeared thus early in his son. Whenever he heard 
Philip had taken any town of importance, or won any signal 
victory, instead of rejoicing at it altogether, he would tell his 
companions that his father would anticipate everything, and 
leave him and them no opportunities of performing great and 
illustrious actions. For being more bent upon action and glory 
than either upon pleasure or riches, he esteemed all that he 
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should receive from his father as a diminution and prevention 
of his own future achievements; and would have chosen rather 
to succeed to a kingdom involved in troubles and wars, which 
would have afforded him frequent exercise of his courage, 
and a large field of honour, than to one already flourishing 
and settled, where his inheritance would be an inactive life, 
and the mere enjoyment of wealth and luxury. 

The care of his education, as it might be presumed, was 
committed to a great many attendants, preceptors, and teach- 
ers, over the whole of whom Leonidas, a near kinsman of 
Olympias, a man of an austere temper, presided, who did not 
indeed himself decline the name of what in reality is a noble 
and honourable office, but in general his dignity, and his near 
relationship, obtained him from other people the title of 
Alexander’s fosterfather and governor. But he who took upon 
him the actual place and style of his pedagogue was Lysim- 
achus the Acarnanian, who, though he had nothing specially 
to recommend him, but his lucky fancy of calling himself 
Phoenix, Alexander Achilles, and Philip Peleus, was there* 
fore well enough esteemed, and ranked in the next degree 
after Leonidas. 

Philonicus the Thessalian brought the horse Bucephalus 
to Philip, offering to sell him for thirteen talents; but when 
they went into the field to try him, they found him so very 
vicious and unmanageable, that he reared up when they en- 
deavoured to mount him, and would not so much as endure 
the voice of any of Philip’s attendants. Upon which, as they 
were leading him away as wholly useless and untractable, 
Alexander, who stood by, said, *‘What an excellent horse do 
they lose for want of address and boldness to manage him!’" 
Philip at first took no notice of what he said; but when he 
heard him repeat the same thing several times, and saw he 
was much vexed to see the horse sent away, “Do you reproach,” 
said he to him, “those who are older than yourself, as if you 
knew more, and were better able to manage him than they?” “I 
could manage this horse,” replied he, “better than others do.” 
“And if you do not,” said Philip, “what will you forfeit for your 
rashness?” “I will pay,” answered Alexander, “the whole price 
of the horse.” At this the whole company fell a-laughing; and 
as soon as the wager was settled amongst them, he immediately 
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ran to the horse, and taking hold of the bridle, turned him 
directly towards the sun, having, it seems, observed that he 
was disturbed at and afraid of the motion of his own shadow; 
then letting him go forward a little, still keeping the reins in 
his hands, and stroking him gently when he found him begin 
to grow eager and fiery, he let fall his upper garment softly, 
and with one nimble leap securely mounted him, and when 
he was seated, by little and little drew in the bridle, and curbed 
him without either striking or spurring him. Presently, when 
he found him free from all rebelliousness, and only impatient 
for the course, he let him go at full speed, inciting him now 
with a commanding voice, and urging him also with his heel. 
Philip and his friends looked on at first in silence and anxiety 
for the result, till seeing him turn at the end of his career, and 
come back rejoicing and triumphing for what he had per- 
formed, they all burst out into acclamations of applause; and 
his father shedding tears, it is said, for joy, kissed him as he 
came down from his horse, and in his transport said, “O my 
son, look thee out a kingdom equal to and worthy of thyself, 
for Macedonia is too little for thee.” 

After this, considering him to be of a temper easy to be led 
to his duty by reason, but by no means to be compelled, he 
always endeavoured to persuade rather than to command or 
force him to anything; and now looking upon the instruction 
and tuition of his youth to be of greater difficulty and im- 
portance than to be wholly trusted to the ordinary masters in 
music and poetry, and the common school subjects, and to 
require, as Sophocles says— 

“The bridle and the rudder too,” 

he sent for Aristotle, the most learned and most celebrated 
philosopher of his time, and rewarded him with a munificence 
proportionable to and becoming the care he took to instruct 
his son. For he repeopled his native city Stagira, which he had 
caused to be demolished a little before, and restored all the 
citizens, who were in exile or slavery, to their habitations. As 
a place for the pursuit of their studies and exercise, he assigned 
the temple of the Nymphs, near Mieza, where, to this very 
day, they show you Aristotle’s stone seats, and the shady walks 
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which he was wont to frequent. It would appear that Alex- 
ander received from him not only his doctrines of Morals and 
Politics, but also something of those more abstruse and pro- 
found theories which these philosophers, by the very names 
they gave them, professed to reserve for oral communication 
to the initiated, and did not allow many to become acquainted 
with. For when he was in Asia, and heard Aristotle had pub- 
lished some treatises of that kind, he wrote to him, using very 
plain language to him in behalf of philosophy, the following 
letter. “Alexander to Aristotle, greeting. You have not done 
well to publish your books of oral doctrine; for what is there 
now that we excel others in, if those things which we have 
been particularly instructed in be laid open to all? For my part, 
I assure you, I had rather excel others in the knowledge of 
what is excellent, than in the extent of my power and domin- 
ion. Farewell.” And Aristotle, soothing this passion for pre- 
eminence, speaks, in his excuse for himself, of these doctrines 
as in fact both published and not published: as indeed, to say 
the truth, his books on metaphysics are written in a style which 
makes them useless for ordinary teaching, and instructive only, 
in the way of memoranda, for those who have been already 
conversant in that sort of learning. 

Doubtless also it was to Aristotle that he owed the inclina- 
tion he had, not to the theory only, but likewise to the prac- 
tice of the art of medicine. For when any of his friends were 
sick, he would often prescribe them their course of diet, and 
medicines proper to their disease, as we may find in his epistles. 
Fie was naturally a great lover of all kinds of learning and 
reading; and Onesicritus informs us that he constantly laid 
Homer’s Iliads, according to the copy corrected by Aristotle, 
called the casket copy, with his dagger under his pillow, de- 
claring that he esteemed it a perfect portable treasure of all 
military virtue and knowledge. When he was in the upper 
Asia, being destitute of other books, he ordered Harpalus to 
send him some; who furnished him with Philistus’s History, 
a great many of the plays of Euripides, Sophocles, and ^Eschy- 
lus, and some dithyrambic odes, composed by Telestes and 
Philoxenus. For a while he loved and cherished Aristotle no 
less, as he was wont to say himself, than if he had been his 
father, giving this reason for it, that as he had received life 
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from the one, so the other had taught him to live well. But 
afterwards, upon some mistrust of him, yet not so great as to 
make him do him any hurt, his familiarity and friendly kind- 
ness to him abated so much of its former force and affectionate- 
ness, as to make it evident he was alienated from him. How- 
ever, his violent thirst after and passion for learning, which 
were once implanted, still grew up with him, and never de- 
cayed; as appears by his veneration of Anaxarchus, by the 
present of fifty talents which he sent to Xenocrates, and his 
particular care and esteem of Dandamis and Calanus. 

While Philip went on his expedition against the Byzantines, 
he left Alexander, then sixteen years old, his lieutenant in 
Macedonia, committing the charge of his seal to him; who, 
not to sit idle, reduced the rebellious Masdi, and having taken 
their chief town by storm, drove out the barbarous inhabitants, 
and planting a colony of several nations in their room, called 
the place after his own name, Alexandropolis. At the battle of 
Chseronea, which his father fought against the Grecians, he is 
said to have been the first man that charged the Thebans’ 
sacred band. And even in my remembrance, there stood an old 
oak near the river Cephisus, which people called Alexander’s 
oak, because his tent was pitched under it. And not far off 
are to be seen the graves of the Macedonians who fell in that 
battle. This early bravery made Philip so fond of him, that 
nothing pleased him more than to hear his subjects call him- 
self their general and Alexander their king. 

But the disorders of his family, chiefly caused by his new 
marriages and attachments (the troubles that began in the 
women’s chambers spreading, so to say, to the whole king- 
dom), raised various complaints and differences between them, 
which the violence of Olympias, a woman of a jealous and 
implacable temper, made wider, by exasperating Alexander 
against his father. Among the rest, this accident contributed 
most to their falling out. At the wedding of Cleopatra, whom 
Philip fell in love with and married, she being much too 
young for him, her uncle Attains in his drink desired the 
Macedonians would implore the gods to give them a lawful 
successor to the kingdom by his niece. This so irritated Alex- 
ander, that throwing one of the cups at his head, “You vil- 
lain,” said he, “what, am I then a bastard?” Then Philip, tak- 
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ing Attalus’s part, rose up and would have run his son through; 
but by good fortune for them both, either his over-hasty rage, 
or the wine he had drunk, made his foot slip, so that he fell 
down on the floor. At which Alexander reproachfully insulted 
over him: “See there,” said he, “the man who makes prepara- 
tions to pass out of Europe into Asia, overturned in passing 
from one seat to another.” After this debauch, he and his 
mother Olympias withdrew from Philip’s company, and when 
he had placed her in Epirus, he himself retired into Illyria. 

About this time, Demaratus the Corinthian, an old friend 
of the family, who had the freedom to say anything among 
them without offence, coming to visit Philip, after the first 
compliments and embraces were over, Philip asked him 
whether the Grecians were at amity with one another. “It ill 
becomes you,” replied Demaratus, “to be so solicitous about 
Greece, when you have involved your own house in so many 
dissensions and calamities.” He was so convinced by this sea- 
sonable reproach, that he immediately sent for his son home, 
and by Demaratus’s mediation prevailed with him to return. 
But this reconciliation lasted not long; for when Pixodorus, 
viceroy of Caria, sent Aristocritus to treat for a match between 
his eldest daughter and Philip’s son, Arrhidaeus, hoping by this 
alliance to secure his assistance upon occasion, Alexander’s 
mother, and some who pretended to be his friends, presently 
filled his head with tales and calumnies, as if Philip, by a 
splendid marriage and important alliance, were preparing 
the way for settling the kingdom upon Arrhidaeus. In alarm 
at this, he despatched Thessalus, the tragic actor, into Caria, 
to dispose Pixodorus to slight Arrhidaeus, both illegitimate 
and a fool, and rather to accept of himself for his son-in-law. 
This proposition was much more agreeable to Pixodorus than 
the former. But Philip, as soon as he was made acquainted 
with this transaction, went to his son’s apartment, taking with 
him Philotas, the son of Parmenio, one of Alexander’s inti- 
mate friends and companions, and there reproved him severely, 
and reproached him bitterly, that he should be so degenerate, 
and unworthy of the power he was to leave him, as to desire 
the alliance of a mean Carian, who was at best but the slave 
of a barbarous prince. Nor did this satisfy his resentment, for 
he wrote to the Corinthians to send Thessalus to him in chains. 
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and banished Harpalus, Nearchus, Erigyius, and Ptolemy, his 
son’s friends and favourites, whom Alexander afterwards re- 
called and raised to great honour and preferment. 

Not long after this, Pausanias, having had an outrage done 
to him at the instance of Attains and Cleopatra, when he found 
he could get no reparation for his disgrace at Philip’s hands, 
watched his opportunity and murdered him. The guilt of 
which fact was laid for the most part upon Olympias, who 
was said to have encouraged and exasperated the enraged youth 
to revenge: and some sort of suspicion attached even to Alex- 
ander himself, who, it was said, when Pausanias came and com- 
plained to him of the injury he had received, repeated the 
verse out of Euripides’s Medea— 

“On husband, and on father, and on bride.” 

However, he took care to find out and punish the accomplices 
of the conspiracy severely, and was very angry with Olympias 
for treating Cleopatra inhumanly in his absence. 

Alexander was but twenty years old when his father was 
murdered, and succeeded to a kingdom, beset on all sides with 
great dangers and rancorous enemies. For not only the bar- 
barous nations that bordered on Macedonia were impatient 
of being governed by any but their own native princes, but 
Philip likewise, though he had been victorious over the Gre- 
cians, yet, as the time had not been sufficient for him to com- 
plete his conquest and accustom them to his sway, had simply 
left all things in a general disorder and confusion. It seemed 
to the Macedonians a very critical time; and some would have 
persuaded Alexander to give up all thought of retaining the 
Grecians in subjection by force of arms, and rather to apply 
himself to win back by gende means the allegiance of the 
tribes who were designing revolt, and try the effect of indul- 
gence in arresting the first motions towards revolution. But he 
rejected this counsel as weak and timorous, and looked upon 
it to be more prudence to secure himself by resolution and 
magnanimity, than, by seeming to truckle to any, to encourage 
all to trample on him. In pursuit of this opinion, he reduced 
the barbarians to tranquillity, and put an end to all fear of 
war from them, by a rapid expedition into their country as far 
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as the river Danube, where he gave Syrmus, King o£ the Tri- 
ballians, an entire overthrow. And hearing the Thebans were 
in revolt, and the Athenians in correspondence with them, he 
immediately marched through the pass of Thermopylae, say- 
ing that to Demosthenes, who had called him a child while he 
was in Illyria and in the country of the Triballians, and a 
youth when he was in Thessaly, he would appear a man be- 
fore the walls of Athens. 

When he came to Thebes, to show how willing he was to 
accept of their repentance for what was past, he only demanded 
of them Phoenix and Prothytes, the authors of the rebellion, 
and proclaimed a general pardon to those who would come 
over to him. But when the Thebans merely retorted by de- 
manding Philotas and Antipater to be delivered into their 
hands, and by a proclamation on their part invited all who 
would assert the liberty of Greece to come over to them, he 
presently applied himself to make them feel the last extremi- 
ties of war. The Thebans indeed defended themselves with 
a zeal and courage beyond their strength, being much out- 
numbered by their enemies. But when the Macedonian gar- 
rison sallied out upon them from the citadel, they were so 
hemmed in on all sides that the greater part of them fell in the 
battle; the city itself being taken by storm, was sacked and 
razed. Alexander’s hope being that so severe an example might 
terrify the rest of Greece into obedience, and also in order to 
gratify the hostility of his confederates, the Phocians and 
Platasans, So that, except the priests, and some few who had 
heretofore been the friends and connections of the Macedon- 
ians, the family of the poet Pindar, and those who were known 
to have opposed the public vote for the war, all the rest, to 
the number of thirty thousand, were publicly sold for slaves; 
and it is computed that upwards of six thousand were put to 
the sword. 

Among the other calamities that befell the city, it happened 
that some Thracian soldiers, having broken into the house of 
a matron of high character and repute, named Timoclea, 
their captain, after he had used violence with her, to satisfy 
his avarice as well as lust, asked her, if she knew of any money 
concealed; to which she readily answered she did, and bade 
him follow her into a garden, where she showed him a well. 
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into which, she told him, upon the taking of the city, she had 
thrown what she had of most value. The greedy Thracian 
presently stooping down to view the place where he thought 
the treasure lay, she came behind him and pushed him into 
the well, and then flung great stones in upon him, till she 
had killed him. After which, when the soldiers led her away 
bound to Alexander, her very mien and gait showed her to be 
a woman of dignity, and of a mind no less elevated, not betray- 
ing the least sign of fear or astonishment. And when the king 
asked her who she was, “I am,” said she, “the sister of Thea- 
genes, who fought the battle of Chseronea with your father 
Philip, and fell there in command for the liberty of Greece.” 
Alexander was so surprised, both at what she had done and 
what she said, that he could not choose but give her and her 
children their freedom to go whither they pleased. 

After this he received the Athenians into favour, although 
they had shown themselves so much concerned at the calamity 
of Thebes that out of sorrow they omitted the celebration of 
the Mysteries, and entertained those who escaped with all pos- 
sible humanity. Whether it were, like the lion, that his pas- 
sion was now satisfied, or that, after an example of extreme 
cruelty, he had a mind to appear merciful, it happened well for 
the Athenians: for he not only forgave them all past offences, 
but bade them look to their affairs with vigilance, remember- 
ing that if he should miscarry, they were likely to be the ar- 
biters of Greece. Certain it is, too, that in aftertime he often 
repented of his severity to the Thebans, and his remorse had 
such influence on his temper as to make him ever after less 
rigorous to all others. He imputed also the murder of Clitus, 
which he committed in his wine, and the unwillingness of the 
Macedonians to follow him against the Indians, by which his 
enterprise and glory was left imperfect, to the wrath and 
vengeance of Bacchus, the protector of Thebes. And it was 
observed that whatsoever any Theban, who had the good 
fortune to survive this victory, asked of him, he was sure to 
grant without the least difficulty. 

Soon after, the Grecians, being assembled at the Isthmus, 
declared their resolution of joining with Alexander in the 
war against the Persians, and proclaimed him their general. 
While he stayed here, many public ministers and philosophers 
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came from all parts to visit him and congratulated him on his 
election, but contrary to his expectation, Diogenes of Sinope, 
who then was living at Corinth, thought so little of him, that 
instead of coming to compliment him, he never so much as 
stirred out of the suburb called the Cranium, where Alex- 
ander found him lying along in the sun. When he saw so much 
company near him, he raised himself a little, and vouchsafed 
to look upon Alexander; and when he kindly asked him 
whether he wanted anything, “Yes,” said he, “I would have 
you stand from between me and the sun,” Alexander was so 
struck at this answer, and surprised at the greatness of the 
man, who had taken so little notice of him, that as he went 
away he told his followers, who were laughing at the morose- 
ness of the philosopher, that if he were not Alexander, he 
would choose to be Diogenes. 

Then he went to Delphi, to consult Apollo concerning the 
success of the war he had undertaken, and happening to come 
on one of the forbidden days, when it was esteemed improper 
to give any answer from the oracle, he sent messengers to de- 
sire the priestess to do her office; and when she refused, on the 
plea of a law to the contrary, he went up himself, and began 
to draw her by force into the temple, until tired and over- 
come with his importunity, “My son,” said she, “thou art in- 
vincible.” Alexander taking hold of what she spoke, declared 
he had received such an answer as he wished for, and that it 
was needless to consult the god any further. Among other 
prodigies that attended the departure of his army, the image 
of Orpheus at Libethra, made of cypress-wood, was seen to 
sweat in great abundance, to the discouragement of many. 
But Aristander told him that, far from presaging any ill to 
him, it signified he should perform acts so important and 
glorious as would make the poets and musicians of future ages 
labour and sweat to describe and celebrate them. 

His army, by their computation who make the smallest 
amount, consisted of thirty thousand foot and four thousand 
horse; and those who make the most of it, speak but of forty- 
three thousand foot and three thousand horse. Aristobulus 
says, he had not a fund of above seventy talents for their pay, 
nor had he more than thirty days’ provision, if we may believe 
Duris; Onesicritus tells us he was two hundred talents in debt. 
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However narrow and disproportionable the beginnings of so 
vast an undertaking might seem to be, yet he would not em- 
bark his army until he had informed himself particularly 
what means his friends had to enable them to follow him, and 
supplied what they wanted, by giving good farms to some, a 
village to one, and the revenue of some hamlet or harbour- 
town to another. So that at last he had portioned out or en- 
gaged almost all the royal property; which giving Perdiccas 
an occasion to ask him what he would leave himself, he replied, 
his hopes. “Your soldiers,” replied Perdiccas, “will be your 
partners in those,” and refused to accept of the estate he had 
assigned him. Some others of his friends did the like, but to 
those who willingly received or desired assistance of him, he 
liberally granted it, as far as his patrimony in Macedonia 
would reach, the most part of which was spent in these dona- 
tions. 

With such vigorous resolutions, and his mind thus disposed, 
he passed the Hellespont, and at Troy sacrificed to Minerva, 
and honoured the memory of the heroes who were buried 
there, with solemn libations; especially Achilles, whose grave- 
stone he anointed, and with his friends, as the ancient custom 
is, ran naked about his sepulchre, and crowned it with gar- 
lands, declaring how happy he esteemed him, in having while 
he lived so faithful a friend, and when he was dead, so famous 
a poet to proclaim his actions. While he was viewing the rest 
of the antiquities and curiosities of the place, being told he 
might see Paris’s harp, if he pleased, he said he thought it not 
worth looking on, but he should be glad to see that of Achilles, 
to which he used to sing the glories and great actions of brave 
men. 

In the meantime, Darius’s captains, having collected large 
forces, were encamped on the further bank of the river Gran- 
icus, and it was necessary to fight, as it were, in the gate of 
Asia for an entrance into it. The depth of the river, with the 
unevenness and difficult ascent of the opposite bank, which 
was to be gained by main force, was apprehended by most, 
and some pronounced it an improper time to engage, because 
it was unusual for the kings of Macedonia to march with 
their forces in the month called Daesius. But Alexander broke 
through these scruples, telling them they should call it a sec- 
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ond Artemisius. And when Parmenio advised him not to at- 
tempt anything that day, because it was late, he told him that 
he should disgrace the Hellespont should he fear the Gran- 
icus. And so, without more saying, he immediately took the 
river with thirteen troops of horse, and advanced against whole 
showers of darts thrown from the steep opposite side, which 
was covered with armed multitudes of the enemy’s horse and 
foot, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the ground and the 
rapidity of the stream; so that the action seemed to have more 
frenzy and desperation in it, than of prudent conduct. How- 
ever, he persisted obstinately to gain the passage, and at last 
with much ado making his way up the banks, which were 
extremely muddy and slippery, he had instantly to join in a 
mere confused hand-to-hand combat with the enemy, before 
he could draw up his men, who were still passing over, into 
any order. For the enemy pressed upon him with loud and 
warlike outcries; and charging horse against horse, with their 
lances, after they had broken and spent these, they fell to it 
with their swords. And Alexander, being easily known by his 
buckler, and a large plume of white feathers on each side of 
his helmet, was attacked on all sides, yet escaped wounding, 
though his cuirass was pierced by a javelin in one of the join- 
ings. And Rhoesaces and Spithridates, two Persian command- 
ers, falling upon him at once, he avoided one of them, and 
struck at Rhoesaces, who had a good cuirass on, with such 
force that, his spear breaking in his hand, he was glad to betake 
himself to his dagger. While they were thus engaged, Spithri- 
dates came up on one side of him, and raising himself upon 
his horse, gave him such a blow with his battle-axe on the hel- 
met that he cut off the crest of it, with one of his plumes, and 
the helmet was only just so far strong enough to save him, 
that the edge of the weapon touched the hair of his head. But 
as he was about to repeat his stroke, Clitus, called the black 
Clitus, prevented him, by running him through the body 
with his spear. At the same time Alexander despatched Rhoe- 
saces with his sword. While the horse were thus dangerously 
engaged, the Macedonian phalanx passed the river, and the 
foot on each side advanced to fight. But the enemy hardly sus- 
taining the first onset, soon gave ground and fled, all but the 
mercenary Greeks, who, making a stand upon a rising ground. 
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desired quarter, which Alexander, guided rather by passion 
than judgment, refused to grant, and charging them himself 
first, had his horse (not Bucephalus, but another) killed under 
him. And this obstinacy of his to cut off these experienced 
desperate men cost him the lives of more of his own soldiers 
than all the battle before, besides those who were wounded. 
The Persians lost in this battle twenty thousand foot and two 
thousand five hundred horse. On Alexander’s side, Aristobulus 
says there were not wanting above four-and-thirty, of whom 
nine were foot-soldiers; and in memory of them he caused so 
many statues of brass, of Lysippus’s making, to be erected. 
And that the Grecians might participate in the honour of his 
victory he sent a portion of the spoils home to them, particu- 
larly to the Athenians three hundred bucklers, and upon all 
the rest he ordered this inscription to be set: “Alexander the 
son of Philip, and the Grecians, except the Lacedtemonians, 
won these from the barbarians who inhabit Asia.” All the plate 
and purple garments, and other things of the same kind that 
he took from the Persians, except a very small quantity which 
he reserved for himself, he sent as a present to his mother. 

This battle presently made a great change of affairs to Alex- 
ander’s advantage. For Sardis itself, the chief seat of the bar- 
barian’s power in the maritime provinces, and many other 
considerable places, were surrendered to him; only Halicar- 
nassus and Miletus stood out, which he took by force, together 
with the territory about them. After which he was a little un- 
settled in his opinion how to proceed. Sometimes he thought 
it best to find out Darius as soon as he could, and put all to 
the hazard of a battle; another while he looked upon it as a 
more prudent course to make an entire reduction of the sea- 
coast, and not to seek the enemy till he had first exercised his 
power here and made himself secure of the resources of these 
provinces. While he was thus deliberating what to do, it hap- 
pened that a spring of water near the city of Xanthus in Lycia, 
of its ovra accord, swelled over its banks, and threw up a 
copper plate, upon the margin of which was engraven in an- 
cient characters, that the time would come when the Persian 
empire should be destroyed by the Grecians. Encouraged by 
this accident, he proceeded to reduce the maritime parts of 
Cilicia and Phoenicia, and passed his army along the sea-coasts 
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of Pamphylia with such expedition that many historians have 
described and extolled it with that height of admiration, as if 
it were no less than a miracle, and an extraordinary effect of 
divine favour, that the waves which usually come rolling in 
violently from the main, and hardly ever leave so much as a 
narrow beach under the steep, broken cliffs at any time un- 
covered, should on a sudden retire to afford him passage. 
Menander, in one of his comedies, alludes to this marvel when 
he says— 

‘*Was Alexander ever favoured more? 

Each man I wish for meets me at my door. 

And should I ask for passage through the sea. 

The sea I doubt not would retire for me.’’ 

But Alexander himself in his epistles mentions nothing 
unusual in this at all, but says he went from Phaselis, and 
passed through what they call the Ladders. At Phaselis he 
stayed some time, and finding the statue of Theodectes, who 
was a native of this town and was now dead, erected in the 
market-place, after he had supped, having drunk pretty plen- 
tifully, he went and danced about it, and crowned it with 
garlands, honouring not ungracefully, in his sport, the memory 
of a philosopher whose conversation he had formerly enjoyed 
when he was Aristotle’s scholar. 

Then he subdued the Pisidians who made head against him, 
and conquered the Phrygians, at whose chief city, Gordium, 
which is said to be the seat of the ancient Midas, he saw the 
famous chariot fastened with cords made of the rind of the 
cornel-tree, which whosoever should untie, the inhabitants 
had a tradition, that for him was reserved the empire of the 
world. Most authors tell the story that Alexander finding him- 
self unable to untie the knot, the ends of which were secretly 
twisted round and folded up within it, cut it asunder with his 
sword. But Aristobulus tells us it was easy for him to undo it, 
by only pulling the pin out of the pole, to which the yoke was 
tied, and afterwards drawing off the yoke itself from below. 
From hence he advanced into Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, 
both which countries he soon reduced to obedience, and then 
hearing of the death of Memnon, the best commander Darius 
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had upon the sea-coasts, who, if he had lived, might, it was 
supposed, have put many impediments and difficulties in the 
way of the progress of his arms, he was the rather encouraged 
to carry the war into the upper provinces of Asia. 

Darius was by this time upon his march from Susa, very 
confident, not only in the number of his men, which amounted 
to six hundred thousand, but likewise in a dream, which the 
Persian soothsayers interpreted rather in flattery to him than 
according to the natural probability. He dreamed that he saw 
the Macedonian phalanx all on fire, and Alexander waiting 
on him, clad in the same dress which he himself had been used 
to wear when he was courier to the late king; after which, 
going into the temple of Belus, he vanished out of his sight. 
The dream would appear to have supernaturally signified to 
him the illustrious actions the Macedonians were to perform, 
and that as he, from a courier’s place, had risen to the throne, 
so Alexander should come to be master of Asia, and not long 
surviving his conquests, conclude his life with glory. Darius’s 
confidence increased the more, because Alexander spent so 
much time in Cilicia, which he imputed to his cowardice. But 
it was sickness that detained him there, which some say he 
contracted from his fatigues, others from bathing in the river 
Cydnus, whose waters were exceedingly cold. However it hap- 
pened, none of his physicians would venture to give him any 
remedies, they thought his case so desperate, and were so afraid 
of the suspicions and ill-will of the Macedonians if they should 
fail in the cure; till Philip, the Acarnanian, seeing how critical 
his case was, but relying on his own well-known friendship 
for him, resolved to try the last efforts of his art, and rather 
hazard his own credit and life than suffer him to perish for 
want of physic, which he confidently administered to him, 
encouraging him to take it boldly, if he desired a speedy re- 
covery, in order to prosecute the war. At this very time, Par- 
menio wrote to Alexander from the camp, bidding him have 
a care of Philip, as one who was bribed by Darius to kill him, 
with great sums of money, and a promise of his daughter in 
marriage. When he had perused the letter, he put it under 
his pillow, without showing it so much as to any of his most 
intimate friends, and when Philip came in with the potion, 
he took it with great cheerfulness and assurance, giving him 
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meantime the letter to read. This was a spectacle well worth 
being present at, to see Alexander take the draught and Philip 
read the letter at the same time, and then turn and look upon 
one another, but with different sentiments; for Alexander s 
looks were cheerful and open, to show his kindness to and 
confidence in his physician, while the other was full of surprise 
and alarm at the accusation, appealing to the gods to witness 
his innocence, sometimes lifting up his hands to heaven, and 
then throwing himself down by the bedside, and beseeching 
Alexander to lay aside all fear, and follow his directions with- 
out apprehension. For the medicine at first worked so strongly 
as to drive, so to say, the vital forces into the interior; he lost 
his speech, and falling into a swoon, had scarce any sense or 
pulse left. However, in no long time, by Philip’s means, his 
health and strength returned, and he showed himself in pub- 
lic to the Macedonians, who were in continual fear and dejec- 
tion until they saw him abroad again. 

There was at this time in Darius’s army a Macedonian refu- 
gee, named Amyntas, one who was pretty well acquainted with 
Alexander’s character. This man, when he saw Darius in- 
tended to fall upon the enemy in the passes and defiles, ad- 
vised him earnestly to keep where he was, in the open and 
extensive plains, it being the advantage of a numerous army 
to have field-room enough when it engaged with a lesser 
force. Darius, instead of taking his counsel, told him he was 
afraid the enemy would endeavour to run away, and so Alex- 
ander would escape out of his hands. ‘That fear,” replied 
Amyntas, ‘‘is needless, for assure yourself that far from avoid- 
ing you, he will make all the speed he can to meet you, and 
is now most likely on his march toward you.” But Amyntas’s 
counsel was to no purpose, for Darius immediately decamp- 
ing, marched into Cilicia at the same time that Alexander 
advanced into Syria to meet him; and missing one another in 
the night, they both turned back again. Alexander, greatly 
pleased with the event, made all the haste he could to fight 
in the defiles, and Darius to recover his former ground, and 
draw his army out of so disadvantageous a place. For now he 
began to perceive his error in engaging himself too far in a 
country in which the sea, the mountains, and the river Pinanis 
running through the midst of it, would necessitate him to 
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divide his forces, render his horse almost unserviceable, and 
only cover and support the weakness of the enemy. Fortune 
was not kinder to Alexander in the choice of the ground, than 
he was careful to improve it to his advantage. For being much 
inferior in numbers, so far from allowing himself to be out- 
flanked, he stretched his right wing much further out than 
the left wing of his enemies, and fighting there himself in the 
very foremost ranks, put the barbarians to flight. In this 
battle he was wounded in the thigh. Chares says, by Darius, 
with whom he fought hand to hand. But in the account which 
he gave Antipater of the battle, though indeed he owns he 
was wounded in the thigh with a sword, though not danger- 
ously, yet he takes no notice who it was that wounded him. 

Nothing was wanting to complete this victory, in which he 
overthrew above an hundred and ten thousand of his enemies, 
but the taking the person of Darius, who escaped very nar- 
rowly by flight. However, having taken his chariot and his 
bow, he returned from pursuing him, and found his own 
men busy in pillaging the barbarians’ camp, which (though to 
disburden themselves they had left most of their baggage at 
Damascus) was exceedingly rich. But Darius’s tent, which was 
full of splendid furniture and quantities of gold and silver, 
they reserved for Alexander himself, who, after he had put off 
his arms, went to bathe himself saying, “Let us now cleanse 
ourselves from the toils of war in the bath of Darius.” “Not 
so,” replied one of his followers, “but in Alexander’s rather; 
for the property of the conquered is and should be called the 
conqueror’s.” Here, when he beheld the bathing vessels, the 
water-pots, the pans, and the ointment boxes, all of gold cu- 
riously wrought, and smelt the fragrant odours with which 
the whole place was exquisitely perfumed, and from thence 
passed into a pavilion of great size and height, where the 
couches and tables and preparations for an entertainment 
were perfectly magnificent, he turned to those about him and 
said, “This, it seems, is royalty.” 

But as he was going to supper, word was brought him that 
Darius’s mother and wife and two unmarried daughters, be- 
ing taken among the rest of the prisoners, upon the sight of 
his chariot and bow, were all in mourning and sorrow, imag- 
ining him to be dead. After a little pause, more lively affected 
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with their affliction than with his own success, he sent Leon- 
natus to them, to let them know Darius was not dead, and 
that they need not fear any harm from Alexander, who made 
war upon him only for dominion; they should themselves be 
provided with everything they had been used to receive from 
Darius. This kind message could not but be very welcome to 
the captive ladies, especially being made good by actions no 
less humane and generous. For he gave them leave to bury 
whom they pleased of the Persians, and to make use for this 
purpose of what garments and furniture they thought fit out 
of the booty. He diminished nothing of their equipage, or of 
the attentions and respect formerly paid them, and allowed 
larger pensions for their maintenance than they had before. 
But the noblest and most royal part of their usage was, that 
he treated these illustrious prisoners according to their virtue 
and character, not suffering them to hear, or receive, or so 
much as to apprehend anything that was unbecoming. So that 
they seemed rather lodged in some temple, or some holy virgin 
chambers, where they enjoyed their privacy sacred and unin- 
terrupted, than in the camp of an enemy. Nevertheless Dar- 
ius’s wife was accounted the most beautiful princess then 
living, as her husband the tallest and handsomest man of his 
time, and the daughters were not unworthy of their parents. 
But Alexander, esteeming it more kingly to govern himself 
than to conquer his enemies, sought no intimacy with any one 
of them, nor indeed with any other woman before marriage, 
except Barsine, Memnon’s widow, who was taken prisoner at 
Damascus. She had been instructed in the Grecian learning, 
was of a gentle temper, and by her father, Artabazus, royally 
descended, with good qualities, added to the solicitations and 
encouragement of Parmenio, as Aristobulus tells us, made him 
the more willing to attach himself to so agreeable and illus- 
trious a woman. Of the rest of the female captives, though 
remarkably handsome and well proportioned, he took no 
further notice than to say jestingly that Persian women were 
terrible eyesores. And he himself, retaliating, as it were, by 
the display of the beauty of his own temperance and self- 
control, bade them be removed, as he would have done so 
many lifeless images. When Philoxenus, his lieutenant on the 
sea-coast, wrote to him to know if he would buy two young 
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boys o£ great beauty, whom one Theodoras, a Tarentine, had 
to sell, he was so offended that he often expostulated with his 
friends what baseness Philoxenus had ever observed in him 
that he should presume to make him such a reproachful offer. 
And he immediately wrote him a very sharp letter, telling him 
Theodorus and his merchandise might go with his good-will 
to destruction. Nor was he less severe to Hagnon, who sent 
him word he would buy a Corinthian youth named Crobylus, 
as a present for him. And hearing that Damon and Timotheus, 
two of Parmenio’s Macedonian soldiers, had abused the wives 
of some strangers who were in his pay, he wrote to Parmenio, 
charging him strictly, if he found them guilty, to put them to 
death, as wild beasts that were only made for the mischief of 
mankind. In the same letter he added, that he had not so much 
as seen or desired to see the wife of Darius, no, nor suffered 
anybody to speak of her beauty before him. He was wont to 
say that sleep and the act of generation chiefly made him 
sensible that he was mortal; as much as to say, that weariness 
and pleasure proceed both from the same frailty and im- 
becility of human nature. 

In his diet, also, he was most temperate, as appears, 
omitting many other circumstances, by what he said to Ada, 
whom he adopted, with the title of mother, and afterwards 
created Queen of Caria. For when she, out of kindness, sent 
him every day many curious dishes and sweetmeats, and would 
have furnished him with some cooks and pastry-men, who 
were thought to have great skill, he told her he wanted none 
of them, his preceptor, Leonidas, having already given him 
the best, which were a night march to prepare for breakfast, 
and a moderate breakfast to create an appetite for supper. 
Leonidas also, he added, used to open and search the furni- 
ture of his chamber and his wardrobe, to see if his mother had 
left him anything that was delicate or superfluous. He was 
much less addicted to wine than was generally believed; that 
which gave people occasion to think so of him was, that when 
he had nothing else to do, he loved to sit long and talk, rather 
than drink, and over every cup hold a long conversation. For 
when his affairs called upon him, he would not be detained, as 
other generals often were, either by wine, or sleep, nuptial 
solemnities, spectacles, or any other diversion whatsoever; a 
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convincing argument of which is, that in the short time he 
lived, he accomplished so many and so great actions. When 
he was free from employment, after he was up, and had sacri- 
ficed to the gods, he used to sit down to breakfast, and then 
spend the rest of the day in hunting, or writing memoirs, 
giving decisions on some military questions, or reading. In 
marches that required no great haste, he would practise shoot- 
ing as he went along, or to mount a chariot and alight from it 
in full speed. Sometimes, for sport's sake, as his journals tell 
us, he would hunt foxes and go fowling. When he came in for 
the evening, after he had bathed and was anointed, he would 
call for his bakers and chief cooks, to know if they had his 
dinner ready. He never cared to dine till it was pretty late 
and beginning to be dark, and was wonderfully circumspect 
at meals that every one who sat with him should be served 
alike and with proper attention; and his love of talking, as 
was said before, made him delight to sit long at his wine. And 
then, though otherwise no prince’s conversation was ever so 
agreeable, he would fall into a temper of ostentation and 
soldierly boasting, which gave his flatterers a great advantage 
to ride him, and made his better friends very uneasy. For 
though they thought it too base to strive who should flatter 
him most, yet they found it hazardous not to do it; so that 
between the shame and the danger, they were in a great strait 
how to behave themselves. After such an entertainment, he 
was wont to bathe, and then perhaps he would sleep till noon, 
and sometimes all day long. He was so very temperate in his 
eating, that when any rare fish or fruits were sent him, he 
would distribute them among his friends, and often reserve 
nothing for himself. His table, however, was always magnifi- 
cent, the expense of it still increasing with his good fortune, 
till it amounted to ten thousand drachmas a day, to which 
sum he limited it, and beyond this he would suffer none to 
lay out in any entertainment where he himself was the guest. 

After the battle of Issus, he sent to Damascus to seize upon 
the money and baggage, the wives and children, of the Per- 
sians, of which spoil the Thessalian horsemen had the greatest 
share; for he had taken particular notice of their gallantry in 
the fight, and sent them thither on purpose to make their re- 
ward suitable to their courage. Not but that the rest of the army 
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had so considerable a part of the booty as was sufficient to 
enrich them all. This first gave the Macedonians such a taste 
of the Persian wealth and women and barbaric splendour of 
living, that they were ready to pursue and follow upon it with 
all the eagerness of hounds upon a scent. But Alexander, be- 
fore he proceeded any further, thought it necessary to assure 
himself of the sea-coast. Those who governed in Cyprus put 
that island into his possession, and Phcenicia, Tyre only ex- 
cepted, was surrendered to him. During the siege of this city, 
which, with mounds of earth cast up, and battering engines, 
and two hundred galleys by sea, was carried on for seven 
months together, he dreamt that he saw Hercules upon the 
walls, reaching out his hands, and calling to him. And many 
of the Tyrians in their sleep fancied that Apollo told them 
he was displeased with their actions, and was about to leave 
them and go over to Alexander. Upon which, as if the god 
had been a deserting soldier, they seized him, so to say, in the 
act, tied down the statue with ropes, and nailed it to the 
pedestal, reproaching him that he was a favourer of Alexander. 
Another time Alexander dreamed he saw a satyr mocking him 
at a distance, and when he endeavoured to catch him, he still 
escaped from him, till at last with much perseverance, and 
running about after him, he got him into his power. The 
soothsayers, making two words of Satyrus, assured him that 
Tyre should be his own. The inhabitants at this time show a 
spring of water, near which they say Alexander slept when he 
fancied the satyr appeared to him. 

While the body of the army lay before Tyre, he made an 
excursion against the Arabians who inhabit the Mount Antili- 
banus, in which he hazarded his life extremely to bring off 
his master Lysimachus, who would needs go along with him, 
declaring he was neither older nor inferior in courage to 
Phcenix, Achilles’s guardian. For when, quitting their horses, 
they began to march up the hills on foot, the rest of the 
soldiers outwent them a great deal, so that night drawing on, 
and the enemy near, Alexander was fain to stay behind so 
long, to encourage and help up the lagging and tired old man, 
that before he was aware he was left behind, a great way from 
his soldiers, with a slender attendance, and forced to pass an 
extremely cold night in the dark, and in a very inconvenient 
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place; till seeing a great many scattered fires of the enemy at 
some distance, and trusting to his agility of body, and as he 
was always wont by undergoing toils and labours himself to 
cheer and support the Macedonians in any distress, he ran 
straight to one of the nearest fires, and with his dagger des- 
patching two of the barbarians that sat by it, snatched up a 
lighted brand, and returned with it to his own men. They 
immediately made a great fire, which so alarmed the enemy 
that most of them fled, and those that assaulted them were 
soon routed, and thus they rested securely the remainder of 
the night. Thus Chares writes. 

But to return to the siege, it had this issue. Alexander, that 
he might refresh his army, harassed with many former en- 
counters, had led only a small party towards the walls, rather 
to keep the enemy busy than with any prospect of much ad- 
vantage. It happened at this time that Aristander, the sooth- 
sayer, after he had sacrificed, upon view of the entrails, 
affirmed confidently to those who stood by that the city should 
be certainly taken that very month, upon which there was a 
laugh and some mockery among the soldiers, as this was the 
last day of it. The king, seeing him in perplexity, and always 
anxious to support the credit of the predictions, gave order 
that they should not count it as the thirtieth, but as the twenty- 
third of the month, and ordering the trumpets to sound, at- 
tacked the walls more seriously than he at first intended. The 
sharpness of the assault so inflamed the rest of his forces who 
were left in the camp, that they could not hold from advanc- 
ing to second it, which they performed with so much vigour 
that the Tyrians retired, and the town was carried that very 
day. The next place he sat down before was Gaza, one of the 
largest cities of Syria, when this accident befell him. A large 
bird flying over him let a clod of earth fall upon his shoulder, 
and then settling upon one of the battering engines, was sud- 
denly entangled and caught in the nets, composed of sinews, 
which protected the ropes with which the machine was man- 
aged. This fell out exactly according to Aristander’s prediction, 
which was, that Alexander should be wounded and the city 
reduced. 

From hence he sent great part of the spoils to Olympias, 
Cleopatra, and the rest of His friends, not omitting his pre- 
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ceptor Leonidas, on whom he bestowed five hundred talents’ 
weight o£ frankincense and an hundred of m'^rrh, in remem- 
brance of the hopes he had once expressed of him when he was 
but a child. For Leonidas, it seems, standing by him one day 
while he was sacrificing, and seeing him take both his hands 
full of incense to throw into the fire, told him it became him 
to be more sparing in his offerings, and not to be so profuse 
till he was master of the countries which those sweet gums and 
spices come from. So Alexander now -wrote to him, saying, 
“We have sent you abundance of myrrh and frankincense, 
that for the future you may not be stingy to the gods.” Among 
the treasures and other booty that was taken from Darius, 
there was a very precious casket, which being brought to 
Alexander for a great rarity, he asked those about him what 
they thought fittest to be laid up in it; and when they had de- 
livered their various opinions, he told them he should keep 
Homer’s Iliad in it. This is attested by many credible authors, 
and if what those of Alexandria tell us, relying upon the 
authority of Heradides, be true, Homer was neither an idle 
nor an unprofitable companion to him in his expedition. For 
when he was master of Egypt, designing to settle a colony of 
Grecians there, he resolved to build a large and populous city, 
and give it his own name. In order to which, after he had 
measured and staked out the ground with the advice of the 
best architects, he chanced one night in his sleep to see a 
wonderful vision; a grey-headed old man, of a venerable as- 
pect, appeared to stand by him, and pronounce these verses:— 

“An island lies, where loud the billows roar. 

Pharos they call it, on the Egyptian shore.” 

Alexander upon this immediately rose up and went to 
Pharos, which, at that time, was an island lying a little above 
the Canobic mouth of the river Nile, though it has now been 
joined to the mainland by a mole. As soon as he saw the com- 
modious situation of the place, it being a long neck of lan d, 
stretching like an isthmus between large lagoons and shallow 
waters on one side and the sea on the other, the latter at the 
end of it making a spacious harbour, he said, Homer, besides 
his other excellences, was a very good architect, and ordered 
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the plan of a city to be drawn out answerable to the place. To 
do which, for want of chalk, the soil being black, they laid 
out their lines with flour, taking in a pretty large compass of 
ground in a semi-circular figure, and drawing into the inside 
of the circumference equal straight lines from each end, thus 
giving it something of the form of a cloak or cape; while he 
was pleasing himself with his design, on a sudden an infinite 
number of great birds of several kinds, rising like a black 
cloud out of the river and the lake, devoured every morsel of 
the flour that had been used in setting out the lines; at which 
omen even Alexander himself was troubled, till the augurs 
restored his confidence again by telling him it was a sign the 
city he was about to build would not only abound in all things 
within itself, but also be the nurse and feeder of many nations. 
He commanded the workmen to proceed, while he went to 
visit the temple of Ammon. 

This was a long and painful, and, in two respects, a dan- 
gerous journey; first, if they should lose their provision of 
water, as for several days none could be obtained; and, sec- 
ondly, if a violent south wind should rise upon them, while 
they were travelling through the wide extent of deep sands, 
as it is said to have done when Cambyses led his army that 
way, blowing the sand together in heaps, and raising, as it 
were, the whole desert like a sea upon them, till fifty thousand 
were swallowed up and destroyed by it. All these difficulties 
were weighed and represented to him; but Alexander was not 
easily to be diverted from anything he was bent upon. For 
fortune having hitherto seconded him in his designs, made 
him resolute and firm in his opinions, and the boldness of his 
temper raised a sort of passion in him for surmounting diffi- 
culties; as if it were not enough to be always victorious in the 
field, unless places and seasons and nature herself submitted 
to him. In this journey, the relief and assistance the gods 
afforded him in his distresses were more remarkable, and ob- 
tained greater belief than the oracles he received afterwards, 
which, however, were valued and credited the more on ac- 
count of those occurrences. For first, plentiful rains that fell 
preserved them from any fear of perishing by drought, and, 
allaying the extreme dryness of the sand, which now became 
moist and firm to travel on, cleared and purified the air. Be- 
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sides this, when they were out of their way, and were wander- 
ing up and down, because the marks which were wont to direct 
the guides were disordered and lost, they were set right again 
by some ravens, which flew before them when on their march, 
and waited for them when they lingered and fell behind; and 
the greatest miracle, as Callisthenes tells us, was that if any 
of the company went astray in the night, they never ceased 
croaking and making a noise till by that means they had 
brought them into the right way again. Having passed through 
the wilderness, they came to the place where the high priest, 
at the first salutation, bade Alexander welcome from his father 
Ammon. And being asked by him whether any of his father’s 
murderers had escaped punishment, he charged him to speak 
with more respect, since his was not a mortal father. Then 
Alexander, changing his expression, desired to know of him 
if any of those who murdered Philip were yet unpunished, 
and further concerning dominion, whether the empire of the 
world was reserved for him? This, the god answered, he should 
obtain, and that Philip’s death was fully revenged, which gave 
him so much satisfaction that he made splendid offerings to 
Jupiter, and gave the priests very rich presents. This is what 
most authors write concerning the oracles. But Alexander, in 
a letter to his mother, tells her there were some secret answers, 
which at his return he would communicate to her only. Others 
say that the priest, desirous as a piece of courtesy to address 
him in Greek, “O Paidion,” by a slip in pronunciation ended 
with the s instead of the n, and said “O Paidios,” which mis- 
take Alexander was well enough pleased with, and it went 
for current that the oracle had called him so. 

Among the sayings of one Psammon, a philosopher, whom 
he heard in Egypt, he most approved of this, that all men are 
governed by God, because in everything, that which is chief 
and commands is divine. But what he pronounced himself 
upon this subject was even more like a philosopher, for he 
said, God was the common father of us all, but more particu- 
larly of the best of us. To the barbarians he carried himself 
very haughtily, as if he were fully persuaded of his divine birth 
and parentage: but to the Grecians more moderately, and 
with less affectation of divinity, except it were once in writing 
to the Athenians about Samos, when he tells them that he 
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should not himself have bestowed upon them that free and 
glorious city; 'Tou received it/’ he says, ‘‘from the bounty of 
him who at that time was called my lord and father/’ mean- 
ing Philip. However, afterwards being wounded with an 
arrow, and feeling much pain, he turned to those about him, 
and told them, “This, my friends, is real flowing blood, not 
Ichor— 


“Such as immortal gods are wont to shed/’ 

And another time, when it thundered so much that everybody 
was afraid, and Anaxarchus, the sophist, asked him if he who 
was Jupiter’s son could do anything like this, “Nay,” said 
Alexander, laughing, “I have no desire to be formidable to 
my friends, as you would have me, who despised my table for 
being furnished with fish, and not with the heads of gov- 
ernors of provinces.” For in fact it is related as true, that 
Anaxarchus, seeing a present of small fishes, which the king 
sent to Hephaestion, had used this expression, in a sort of 
irony, and disparagement of those who undergo vast labours 
and encounter great hazards in pursuit of magnificent objects 
which after all bring them little more pleasure or enjoyment 
than what others have. From what I have said upon this sub- 
ject, it is apparent that Alexander in himself was not foolishly 
affected, or had the vanity to think himself really a god, but 
merely used his claims to divinity as a means of maintaining 
among other people the sense of his superiority. 

At his return out of Egypt into Phoenicia, he sacrificed and 
made solemn processions, to which were added shows of lyric 
dances and tragedies, remarkable not merely for the splendour 
of the equipage and decorations, but for the competition 
among those who exhibited them. For the kings of Cyprus 
were here the exhibitors, just in the same manner as at Athens 
those who are chosen by lot out of the tribes. And, indeed, 
they showed the greatest emulation to outvie each other; espe- 
cially Nicocreon, King of Salamis, and Pasicrates of Soli, who 
furnished the chorus, and defrayed the expenses of the two 
most celebrated actors, Athenodorus and Thessalus, the for- 
mer performing for Pasicrates, and the latter for Nicocreon. 
Thessalus was most favoured by Alexander, though it did not 
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appear till Athenodorus was declared victor by the plurality 
of votes. For then at his going away, he said the judges deserved 
to be commended for what they had done, but that he would 
willingly have lost part of his kingdom rather than to have 
seen Thessalus overcome. However, when he understood 
Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians for being absent at 
the festivals of Bacchus, though he refused his request that he 
would write a letter in his behalf, he gave him a sufficient sum 
to satisfy the penalty. Another time, when Lycon of Scarphia 
happened to act with great applause in the theatre, and in a 
verse which he introduced into the comic part which he was 
acting, begged for a present of ten talents, he laughed and 
gave him the money. 

Darius wrote him a letter, and sent friends to intercede with 
him, requesting him to accept as a ransom of his captives the 
sum of a thousand talents, and offering him in exchange for 
his amity and alliance all the countries on this side the river 
Euphrates, together with one of his daughters in marriage. 
These propositions he communicated to his friends, and when 
Parmenio told him that, for his part, if he were Alexander, he 
should readily embrace them, “So would I,” said Alexander, 
“if I were Parmenio.” Accordingly, his answer to Darius was, 
that if he would come and yield himself up into his power he 
would treat him with all possible kindness; if not, he was re- 
solved immediately to go himself and seek him. But the death 
of Darius’s wife in childbirth made him soon after regret one 
part of this answer, and he showed evident marks of grief at 
being thus deprived of a further opportunity of exercising 
his clemency and good nature, which he manifested, however, 
as far as he could, by giving her a most sumptuous funeral. 

Among the eunuchs who waited in the queen’s chamber, 
and were taken prisoners with the women, there was one 
Tireus, who, getting out of the camp, fled away on horseback to 
Darius, to inform him of his wife’s death. He, when he heard 
it, beating his head, and bursting into tears and lamentations, 
said, “Alas! how great is the calamity of the Persians! Was it 
not enough that their king’s consort and sister was a prisoner 
in her lifetime, but she must, now she is dead, also be but 
meanly and obscurely buried?” “O king,” replied the eunuch, 
“as to her funeral rites, or any respect or honour that should 
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have been shown in them, you have not the least reason to 
accuse the ill fortune of your country; for to my knowledge 
neither your queen Statira when alive, nor your mother, nor 
children, wanted anything of their former happy condition, 
unless it were the light of your countenance, which I doubt 
not but the lord Oromasdes will yet restore to its former 
glory. And after her decease, I assure you, she had not only 
all due funeral ornaments, but was honoured also with the 
tears of your very enemies; for Alexander is as gentle after 
victory as he is terrible in the field.” At the hearing of these 
words, such was the grief and emotion of Darius’s mind, that 
they carried him into extravagant suspicions; and taking 
Tireus aside into a more private part of his tent, “Unless thou 
likewise,” said he to him, “hast deserted me, together with the 
good fortune of Persia, and art become a Macedonian in thy 
heart; if thou yet ownest me for thy master Darius, tell me, I 
charge thee, by the veneration thou payest the light of Mith- 
ras, and this right hand of thy king, do I not lament the least 
of Statira’ s misfortunes in her captivity and death? Have 
I not suffered something more injurious and deplorable in 
her lifetime? And had I not been miserable with less dis- 
honour if I had met with a more severe and inhuman enemy? 
For how is it possible a young man as he is should treat the 
wife of his opponent with so much distinction, were it not 
from some motive that does me disgrace?” Whilst he was yet 
speaking, Tireus threw himself at his feet, and besought him 
neither to wrong Alexander so much, nor his dead wife and 
sister, as to give utterance to any such thoughts, which de- 
prived him of the greatest consolation left him in his adversity, 
the belief that he was overcome by a man whose virtues raised 
him above human nature; that he ought to look upon Alex- 
ander with love and admiration, who had given no less proofs 
of his continence towards the Persian women, than of his 
valour among the men. The eunuch confirmed all he said 
with solemn and dreadful oaths, and was further enlarging 
upon Alexander’s moderation and magnanimity on other 
occasions, when Darius, breaking away from him into the 
other division of the tent, where his friends and courtiers were, 
lifted up his hands to heaven and uttered this prayer, “Ye 
gods,” said he, “of my family, and of my kingdom, if it be pos- 
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sible, I beseech you to restore the declining affairs of Persia, 
that I may leave them in as flourishing a condition as I found 
them, and have it in my power to make a grateful return to 
Alexander for the kindness which in my adversity he has 
shown to those who are dearest to me. But if, indeed, the fatal 
time be come, which is to give a period to the Persian mon- 
archy, if our ruin be a debt that must be paid to the divine 
jealousy and the vicissitude of things, then I beseech you grant 
that no other man but Alexander may sit upon the throne of 
Cyrus/’ Such is the narrative given by the greater number of 
the historians. 

But to return to Alexander. After he had reduced all Asia 
on this side the Euphrates, he advanced towards Darius, who 
was coming down against him with a million of men. In his 
march a very ridiculous passage happened. The servants who 
followed the camp for sport’s sake divided themselves into 
two parties, and named the commander of one of them Alex- 
ander, and the other Darius. At first they only pelted one an- 
other with clods of earth, but presently took to their fists, and 
at last, heated with contention, they fought in good earnest 
with stones and clubs, so that they had much ado to part them; 
till Alexander, upon hearing of it, ordered the two captains 
to decide the quarrel by single combat, and armed him who 
bore Iiis name himself, while Philotas did the same to him who 
represented Darius. The whole army were spectators of this 
encounter, willing from the event of it to derive an omen of 
their own future success. After they had fought stoutly a 
pretty long while, at last he who was called Alexander had 
the better, and for a reward of his prowess had twelve villages 
given him, with leave to wear the Persian dress. So we are 
told by Eratosthenes. 

But the great battle of all that was fought with Darius was 
not, as most writers tell us, at Arbela, but at Gaugamela, 
which, in their language, signifies the camel’s house, foras- 
much as one of their ancient kings having escaped the pursuit 
of his enemies on a swift camel, in gratitude to his beast, set- 
tled him at this place, with an allowance of certain villages 
and rents for his maintenance. It came to pass that in the 
month BoMromion, about the beginning of the feast of Mys- 
teries at Athens, there was an eclipse of the moon, the eleventh 
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night after which, the two armies being now in view of one 
another, Darius kept his men in arms, and by torchlight took 
a general review of them. But Alexander, while his soldiers 
slept, spent the night before his tent with his diviner, Aris- 
tander, performing certain mysterious ceremonies, and sacri- 
ficing to the god Fear. In the meanwhile the oldest of his 
commanders, and chiefly Parmenio, when they beheld all the 
plain between Niphates and the Gordyaean mountains shining 
with the lights and fires which were made by the barbarians, 
and heard the uncertain and confused sounds of voices out of 
their camp, like the distant roaring of a vast ocean, were so 
amazed at the thoughts of such a multitude, that after some 
conference among themselves, they concluded it an enterprise 
too difficult and hazardous for them to engage so numerous 
an enemy in the day, and therefore meeting the king as he 
came from sacrificing, besought him to attack Darius by night, 
that the darkness might conceal the danger of the ensuing 
battle. To this he gave them the celebrated answer, ‘‘I will not 
steal a victory,'’ which though some at the time thought a 
boyish and inconsiderate speech, as if he played with danger, 
others, however, regarded as an evidence that he confided in 
his present condition, and acted on a true judgment of the 
future, not wishing to leave Darius, in case he were worsted, 
the pretext of trying his fortune again, which he might sup- 
pose himself to have, if he could impute his overthrow to the 
disadvantage of the night, as he did before to the mountains, 
the narrow passages, and the sea. For while he had such numer- 
ous forces and large dominions still remaining, it was not any 
want of men or arms that could induce him to give up the 
war, but only the loss of all courage and hope upon the con- 
viction of an undeniable and manifest defeat. 

After they were gone from him with this answer, he laid 
himself down in his tent and slept the rest of the night more 
soundly than was usual with him, to the astonishment of the 
commanders, who came to him early in the morning, and were 
fain themselves to give order that the soldiers should break- 
fast. But at last, time not giving them leave to wait any longer, 
Parmenio went to his bedside, and called him twice or thrice 
by his name, till he waked him, and then asked him how it was 
possible, when he was to fight the most important battle of all. 
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he could sleep as soundly as if he were already victorious. 
“And are we not so, indeed,” replied Alexander, smiling, 
“since we are at last relieved from the trouble of wandering 
in pursuit of Darius through a wide and wasted country, 
hoping in vain that he would fight us?” And not only before 
the battle, but in the height of the danger, he showed himself 
great, and manifested the self-possession of a just foresight 
and confidence. For the battle for some time fluctuated and 
was dubious. The left wing, where Parmenio commanded, 
was so impetuously charged by the Bactrian horse that it was 
disordered and forced to give ground, at the same time that 
Mazaeus had sent a detachment round about to fall upon those 
who guarded the baggage, which so disturbed Parmenio that 
he sent messengers to acquaint Alexander that the camp and 
baggage would be all lost unless he immediately relieved the 
rear by a considerable reinforcement drawn out of the front. 
This message being brought him just as he was giving the 
signal to those about him for the onset, he bade them tell 
Parmenio that he must have surely lost the use of his reason, 
and had forgotten, in his alarm, that soldiers, if victorious, 
became masters of their enemies’ baggage; and if defeated, 
instead of taking care of their wealth or their slaves, have 
nothing more to do but to fight gallantly and die with honour. 
When he had said this, he put on his helmet, having the rest 
of his arms on before he came out of his tent, which were a 
coat of the Sicilian make, girt close about him, and over that 
a breast-piece of thickly quilted linen, which was taken among 
other booty at the battle of Issus. The helmet, which was made 
by Theophilus, though of iron, was so well wrought and 
polished that it was as bright as the most refined silver. To this 
was fitted a gorget of the same metal, set with precious stones. 
His sword, which was the weapon he most used in fight, was 
given him by the King of the Citieans, and was of an admi- 
rable temper and lightness. The belt which he also wore in all 
engagements was of much richer workmanship than the rest 
of his armour. It was a work of the ancient Helicon, and had 
been presented to him by the Rhodians, as a mark of their 
respect to him. So long as he was engaged in drawing up his 
men, or riding about to give orders or directions, or to view 
them, he spared Bucephalus, who was now growing old, and 
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made use of another horse; but when he was actually to fights 
he sent for him again, and as soon as he was mounted, com- 
menced the attack* 

He made the longest address that day to the Thessalians 
and other Greeks, who answered him with loud shouts, desir- 
ing him to lead them on against the barbarians, upon which 
he shifted his javelin into his left hand, and with his right 
lifted up towards heaven, besought the gods, as Callisthenes 
tells us, that if he was of a truth the son of Jupiter, they would 
be pleased to assist and strengthen the Grecians. At the same 
time the augur Aristander, who had a white mantle about 
him, and a crown of gold on his head, rode by and showed 
them an eagle that soared just over Alexander, and directed 
his flight towards the enemy; which so animated the beholders, 
that after mutual encouragements and exhortations, the horse 
charged at full speed, and were followed in a mass by the 
whole phalanx of the foot. But before they could well come to 
blows with the first ranks, the barbarians shrunk back, and 
were hotly pursued by Alexander, who drove those that fled 
before him into the middle of the battle, where Darius him- 
self was in person, whom he saw from a distance over the fore- 
most ranks, conspicuous in the midst of his life-guard, a tall 
and fine-looking man, drawn in a lofty chariot, defended by 
an abundance of the best horse, who stood close in order about 
it ready to receive the enemy. But Alexander's approach was 
so terrible, forcing those who gave back upon those who yet 
maintained their ground, that he beat down and dispersed 
them almost all. Only a few of the bravest and valiantest op- 
posed the pursuit, who were slain in their king’s presence, 
falling in heaps upon one another, and in the very pangs of 
death striving to catch hold of the horses. Darius now seeing 
all was lost, that those who were placed in front to defend him 
were broken and beat back upon him, that he could not turn 
or disengage his chariot without great difficulty, the wheels be- 
ing clogged and entangled among the dead bodies, which lay in 
such heaps as not only stopped, but almost covered the horses, 
and made them tear and grow so unruly that the frightened 
charioteer could govern them no longer, in this extremity 
was glad to quit his chariot and his arms, and mounting, it is 
said, upon a mare that had been taken from her foal, betook 
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himself to flight. But he had not escaped so either, if Par- 
menio had not sent fresh messengers to Alexander, to desire 
him to return and assist him against a considerable body of 
the enemy which yet stood together, and would not give 
ground. For, indeed, Parmenio is on all hands accused of 
having been sluggish and unserviceable in this battle, whether 
age had impaired his courage, or that, as Callisthenes says, he 
secretly disliked and envied Alexander’s growing greatness. 
Alexander, though he was not a little vexed to be so recalled 
and hindered from pursuing his victory, yet concealed the 
true reason from his men, and causing a retreat to be sounded, 
as if it were too late to continue the execution any longer, 
marched back towards the place of danger, and by the way 
met the news of the enemy’s total overthrow and flight. 

This battle being thus over, seemed to put a period to the 
Persian empire; and Alexander, who was now proclaimed 
King of Asia, returned thanks to the gods in magnificent 
sacrifices, and rewarded his friends and followers with great 
sums of money, and places, and governments of provinces. 
Eager to gain honour with the Grecians, he wrote to them 
that he would have all tyrannies abolished, that they might 
live free according to their own laws, and specially to the 
Platasans, that their city should be rebuilt, because their an- 
cestors had permitted their countrymen of old to make their 
territory the seat of the war when they fought with the bar- 
barians for their common liberty. He sent also part of the 
spoils into Italy, to the Crotoniats, to honour the zeal and 
courage of their citizen Phayllus, the wrestler, who, in the 
Median war, when the other Grecian colonies in Italy dis- 
owned Greece, that he might have a share in the danger, 
joined the fleet at Salamis, with a vessel set forth at his own 
charge. So affectionate was Alexander to all kind of virtue, 
and so desirous to preserve the memory of laudable actions. 

From hence he marched through the province of Babylon, 
which immediately submitted to him, and in Ecbatana was 
much surprised at the sight of the place where fire issues in a 
continuous stream, like a spring of water, out of a cleft in the 
earth, and the stream of naphtha, which, not far from this 
spot, flows out so abundantly as to form a sort of lake. This 
naphtha, in other respects resembling bitumen, is so subject 
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to take fire, that before it touches the flame it will kindle at 
the very light that surrounds it, and often inflame the inter- 
mediate air also. The barbarians, to show the power and na- 
ture of it, sprinkled the street that led to the king's lodgings 
with little drops of it, and when it was almost night, stood at 
the further end with torches, which being applied to the 
moistened places, the first at once taking fire, instantly, as 
quick as a man could think of it, it caught from one end to 
another, in such a manner that the whole street was one con- 
tinued flame. Among those who used to wait on the king and 
find occasion to amuse him when he anointed and washed him- 
self, there was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who desired 
him to make an experiment of the naphtha upon Stephanus, 
who stood by in the bathing place, a youth with a ridiculously 
ugly face, whose talent was singing well, ‘Tor," said he, “‘if it 
take hold of him and is not put out, it must undeniably be 
allowed to be of the most invincible strength.” The youth, as 
it happened, readily consented to undergo the trial, and as 
soon as he was anointed and rubbed with it, his whole body 
broke out into such a flame, and was so seized by the fire, that 
Alexander was in the greatest perplexity and alarm for him, 
and not without reason; for nothing could have prevented his 
being consumed by it, if by good chance there had not been 
people at hand with a great many vessels of water for the serv- 
ice of the bath, with all which they had much ado to extinguish 
the fire; and his body was so burned all over that he was not 
cured of it for a good while after. Thus it is not without some 
plausibility that they endeavour to reconcile the fable to truth, 
who say this was the drug in the tragedies with which Medea 
anointed the crown and veil which she gave to Creon's daugh- 
ter. For neither the things themselves, nor the fire, could 
kindle of its own accord, but being prepared for it by the 
naphtha, they imperceptibly attracted and caught a flame 
which happened to be brought near them. For the rays and 
emanations of fire at a distance have no other effect upon 
some bodies than bare light and heat, but in others, where 
they meet with airy dryness, and also sufficient rich moisture, 
they collect themselves and soon kindle and create a transfor- 
mation. The manner, however, of the production of naphtha 
admits of a diversity of opinion ... or whether this liquid 
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substance that feeds the flame does not rather proceed from a 
soil that is unctuous and productive of fire, as that of the 
province of Babylon is, where the ground is so very hot that 
oftentimes the grains of barley leap up and are thrown out, as 
if the violent inflammation had made the earth throb; and in 
die extreme heats the inhabitants are wont to sleep upon skins 
filled with water. Harpalus, who was left governor of this 
country, and was desirous to adorn the palace gardens and 
walks with Grecian plants, succeeding in raising all but ivy, 
which the earth would not bear, but constantly killed. For 
being a plant that loves a cold soil, the temper of this hot and 
fiery earth was improper for it. But such digressions as these 
the impatient reader will be more willing to pardon if they 
are kept within a moderate compass. 

At the taking of Susa, Alexander found in the palace forty 
thousand talents in money ready coined, besides an unspeak- 
able quantity of other furniture and treasure; amongst which 
was five thousand talents’ worth of Hermionian purple, that 
had been laid up there an hundred and ninety years, and yet 
kept its colour as fresh and lively as at first. The reason of 
which, they say, is that in dyeing the purple they made use of 
honey, and of white oil in the white tincture, both which after 
the like space of time preserve the clearness and brightness of 
their lustre. Dinon also relates that the Persian kings had water 
fetched from the Nile and the Danube, which they laid up 
in their treasures as a sort of testimony of the greatness of 
their power and universal empire. 

The entrance into Persia was through a most difficult coun- 
try, and was guarded by the noblest of the Persians, Darius 
himself having escaped further. Alexander, however, chanced 
to find a guide in exact correspondence with what the Pythia 
had foretold when he was a child, that a lycus should conduct 
him into Persia. For by such an one, whose father was a 
Lycian, and his mother a Persian, and who spoke both lan- 
guages, he was now led into the country, by a way something 
about, yet without fetching any considerable compass. Here 
a great many of the prisoners were put to the sword, of which 
himself gives this account, that he commanded them to be 
killed in the belief that it would be for his advantage. Nor 
was the money found here less, he says, than at Susa, besides 
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other movables and treasure, as much as ten thousand pair 
of mules and five thousand camels could well carry away. 
Amongst other things he happened to observe a large statue 
of Xerxes thrown carelessly down to the ground in the con- 
fusion made by the multitude of soldiers pressing into the 
palace. He stood still, and accosting it as if it had been alive, 
“Shall we,’’ said he, “neglectfully pass thee by, now thou art 
prostrate on the ground because thou once invadedst Greece, 
or shall we erect thee again in consideration of the greatness 
of thy mind and thy other virtues?” But at last, after he had 
paused some time, and silently considered with himself, he 
went on without taking any further notice of it. In this place 
he took up his winter quarters, and stayed four months to 
refresh his soldiers. It is related that the first time he sat on 
the royal throne of Persia under the canopy of gold, Demaratus 
the Corinthian, who was much attached to him and had been 
one of his father’s friends, wept, in an old man’s manner, and 
deplored the misfortune of those Greeks whom death had 
deprived of the satisfaction of seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Darius. 

From hence designing to march against Darius, before he 
•et out he diverted himself with his officers at an entertain- 
ment of drinking and other pastimes, and indulged so far as 
to let every one’s mistress sit by and drink with them. The 
most celebrated of them was Thais, an Athenian, mistress of 
Ptolemy, who was afterwards King of Egypt. She, partly as a 
sort of well-turned compliment to Alexander, partly out of 
sport, as the drinking went on, at last was carried so far as to 
utter a saying, not misbecoming her native country’s char- 
acter, though somewhat too lofty for her own condition. She 
said it was indeed some recompense for the toils she had under- 
gone in following the camp all over Asia, that she was that day 
treated in, and could insult over, the stately palace of the 
Persian monarchs. But, she added, it would please her much 
better if, while the king looked on, she might in sport, with 
her own hands, set fire to the court of that Xerxes who re- 
duced the city of Athens to ashes, that it might be recorded 
to posterity that the women who followed Alexander had 
taken a severer revenge on the Persians for the sufferings and 
affronts of Greece, than all the famed commanders had been 
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able to do by sea or land. What she said was received with such 
universal liking and murmurs of applause, and so seconded by 
the encouragement and eagerness of the company, that the 
king himself, persuaded to be of the party, started from his 
seat, and with a chaplet of flowers on his head and a lighted 
torch in his hand, led them the way, while they went after him 
in a riotous manner, dancing and making loud cries about the 
place; which when the rest of the Macedonians perceived, 
they also in great delight ran thither with torches; for they 
hoped the burning and destruction of the royal palace was an 
argument that he looked homeward, and had no design to 
reside among the barbarians. Thus some writers give their 
account of this action, while others say it was done deliber- 
ately; however, all agree that he soon repented of it, and gave 
order to put out the fire. 

Alexander was naturally most munificent, and grew more 
so as his fortune increased, accompanying what he gave with 
that courtesy and freedom which, to speak truth, is necessary 
to make a benefit really obliging. I will have a few instances 
of this kind. Ariston, the captain of the Pzeonians, having 
killed an enemy, brought his head to show him, and told him 
that in his country such a present was recompensed with a cup 
of gold. “With an empty one,” said Alexander, smiling, “but 
I drink to you in this, which I give you full of wine.” Another 
time, as one of the common soldiers was driving a mule laden 
with some of the king’s treasure, the beast grew tired, and the 
soldier took it upon his own back, and began to march with 
it, till Alexander seeing the man so overcharged asked what 
was the matter; and when he was informed, just as he was 
ready to lay down his burden for weariness, “Do not faint 
now,” said he to him, “but finish the journey, and carry what 
you have there to your own tent for yourself.” He was always 
more displeased with those who would not accept of what he 
gave than with those who begged of him. And therefore he 
wrote to Phocion, that he would not own him for his friend 
any longer if he refused his presents. He had never given any- 
thing to Serapion, one of the youths that played at ball with 
him, because he did not ask of him, till one day, it coming to 
Serapion’s turn to play, he still threw the ball to others, and 
when the king asked him why he did not direct it to him. 
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"‘Because you do not ask for it/’ said he; which answer pleased 
him so that he was very liberal to him afterwards. One Proteas, 
a pleasant, jesting, drinking fellow, having incurred his dis- 
pleasure, got his friends to intercede for him, and begged his 
pardon himself with tears, which at last prevailed, and Alex- 
ander declared he was friends with him. “I cannot believe it,” 
said Proteas, “unless you first give me some pledge of it.” The 
king understood his meaning, and presently ordered five 
talents to be given him. How magnificent he was in enriching 
his friends, and those who attended on his person, appears by 
a letter which Olympias wrote to him, where she tells him he 
should reward and honour those about him in a more mod- 
erate way. “For now,” said she, “you make them all equal to 
kings, you give them power and opportunity of making many 
friends of their own, and in the meantime you leave yourself 
destitute.” She often wrote to him to this purpose, and he 
never communicated her letters to anybody, unless it were 
one which he opened when Hephasstion was by, whom he 
permitted, as his custom was, to read it along with him; but 
then as soon as he had done, he took off his ring, and set the 
seal upon Hephsestion’s lips. Mazseus, who was the most con- 
siderable man in Darius’s court, had a son who was already 
governor of a province. Alexander bestowed another upon 
him that was better; he, however, modestly refused, and told 
him, instead of one Darius, he went the way to make many 
Alexanders. To Parmenio he gave Bagoas’s house, in which he 
found a wardrobe of apparel worth more than a thousand 
talents. He wrote to Antipater, commanding him to keep a 
life-guard about him for the security of his person against con- 
spiracies. To his mother he sent many presents, but would 
never suffer her to meddle with matters of state or war, not 
indulging her busy temper, and when she fell out with him 
on this account, he bore her ill-humour very patiently. Nay 
more, when he read a long letter from Antipater full of accu- 
sations against her, “Antipater,” he said, “does not know that 
one tear of a mother effaces a thousand such letters as these.” 

But when he perceived his favourites grow so luxurious 
and extravagant in their way of living and expenses that Hag- 
non, the Teian, wore silver nails in his shoes, that Leonnatus 
employed several camels only to bring him powder out of 
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Egypt to use when he wrestled, and that Philotas had hunting 
nets a hundred furlongs in length, that more used precious 
ointment than plain oil when they went to bathe, and that 
they carried about servants everywhere with them to rub them 
and wait upon them in their chambers, he reproved them in 
gentle and reasonable terms, telling them he wondered that 
they who had been engaged in so many single battles did not 
know by experience, that those who labour sleep more sweetly 
and soundly than those who are laboured for, and could fail to 
see by comparing the Persians’ manner of living with their 
own that it was the most abject and slavish condition to be 
voluptuous, but the most noble and royal to undergo pain 
and labour. He argued with them further, how it was possible 
for any one who pretended to be a soldier, either to look well 
after his horse, or to keep his armour bright and in good order, 
who thought it much to let his hands be serviceable to what 
was nearest to him, his own body. “Are you still to learn,” said 
he, “that the end and perfection of our victories is to avoid the 
vices and infirmities of those whom we subdue?” And to 
strengthen his precepts by example, he applied himself now 
more vigorously than ever to hunting and warlike expedi- 
tions, embracing all opportunities of hardship and danger, in- 
somuch that a Lacedaemonian, who was there on an embassy 
to him, and chanced to be by when he encountered with and 
mastered a huge lion, told him he had fought gallantly with 
the beast, which of the two should be king. Craterus caused a 
representation to be made of this adventure, consisting of the 
lion and the dogs, of the king engaged with the lion, and him- 
self coming in to his assistance, all expressed in figures of brass, 
some of which were by Lysippus, and the rest by Leochares; 
and had it dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Alex- 
ander exposed his person to danger in this manner, with the 
object both of inuring himself and inciting others to the per- 
formance of brave and virtuous actions. 

But his followers, who were grown rich, and consequently 
proud, longed to indulge themselves in pleasure and idleness, 
and were weary of marches and expeditions, and at last went 
on so far as to censure and speak ill of him. All which at first 
he bore very patiently, saying it became a king well to do 
good to others, and be evil spoken of. Meantime, on the small- 
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est occasions that called for a show of kindness to his friends, 
there was every indication on his part of tenderness and re- 
spect. Hearing Peucestes was bitten by a bear, he wrote to 
him that he took it unkindly he should send others notice of 
it and not make him acquainted with it; “But now,” said he, 
“since it is so, let me know how you do, and whether any of 
your companions forsook you when you were in danger, that t 
may punish them.” He sent Hephsestion, who was absent about 
some business, word how, while they were fighting for their 
diversion with an ichneumon, Craterus was by chance run 
through both thighs with Perdiccas’s javelin. And upon Peu- 
cestes’s recovery from a fit of sickness, he sent a letter of thanks 
to his physician Alexippus. When Craterus was ill, he saw a 
vision in his sleep, after which he offered sacrifices for his 
health, and bade him do so likewise. He wrote also to Pausa- 
nias, the physician, who was about to purge Craterus with 
hellebore, pardy out of an anxious concern for him, and partly 
to give him a caution how he used that medicine. He was so 
tender of his Mends’ reputation that he imprisoned Ephialtes 
and Cissus, who brought him the first news of Harpalus’s 
flight and withdrawal from his service, as if they had falsely 
accused him. When he sent the old and infirm soldiers home, 
Eurylochus, a citizen of ^Egae, got his name enrolled among 
the sick, though he ailed nothing, which being discovered, he 
confessed he was in love with a young woman named Tele- 
sippa, and wanted to go along with her to the sea-side. Alex- 
ander inquired to whom the woman belonged, and being told 
she was a free courtesan, “I will assist you,” said he to Eurylo- 
chus, “in your amour if your mistress be to be gained either 
by presents or persuasions; but we must use no other means, 
because she is free-born.” 

It is surprising to consider upon what slight occasions he 
would write letters to serve his friends. As when he wrote one 
in which he gave order to search for a youth that belonged to 
Seleucus, who was run away into Cilicia; and in another 
thanked and commanded Peucestes for apprehending Nicon, 
a servant of Craterus; and in one to Megabyzus, concerning a 
slave that had taken sanctuary in a temple, gave direction that 
he should not meddle with him while he was there, but if he 
could entice him out by fair means, then he gave him leave to 
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seize him. It is reported of him that when he first sat in judg- 
ment upon capital causes he would lay his hand upon one of 
his ears while the accuser spoke, to keep it free and unpreju- 
diced in behalf of the party accused. But afterwards such a 
multitude of accusations were brought before him, and so 
many proved true, that he lost his tenderness of heart, and 
gave credit to those also that were false; and especially when 
anybody spoke ill of him, he would be transported out of his 
reason, and show himself cruel and inexorable, valuing his 
glory and reputation beyond his life or kingdom. 

He now, as we said, set forth to seek Darius, expecting he 
should be put to the hazard of another battle, but heard he 
was taken and secured by Bessus, upon which news he sent 
home the Thessalians, and gave them a largess of two thousand 
talents over and above the pay that was due to them. This 
long and painful pursuit of Darius— for in eleven days he 
marched thirty-three hundred furlongs— harassed his soldiers 
so that most of them were ready to give it up, chiefly for want 
of water. While they were in this distress, it happened that 
some Macedonians who had fetched water in skins upon their 
mules from a river they had found out came about noon to the 
place where Alexander was, and seeing him almost choked with 
thirst, presently filled an helmet and offered it him. He asked 
them to whom they were carrying the water; they told him to 
their children, adding, that if his life were but saved, it was 
no matter for them, they should be able well enough to repair 
that loss, though they all perished. Then he took the helmet 
into his hands, and looking round about, when he saw all those 
who were near him stretching their heads out and looking 
earnestly after the drink, he returned it again with thanks 
without tasting a drop if it. “For,” said he, “if I alone drink, 
the rest will be out of heart.” The soldiers no sooner took 
notice of his temperance and magnanimity upon this occa- 
sion, but they one and all cried out to him to lead them for- 
ward boldly, and began whipping on their horses. For whilst 
they had such a king they said they defied both weariness and 
thirst, and looked upon themselves to be little less than im- 
mortal. But though they were all equally cheerful and willing, 
yet not above three-score horse were able, it is said, to keep up, 
and to fall in with Alexander upon the enemy’s camp, where 
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they rode over abundance of gold and silver that lay scattered 
about, and passing by a great many chariots full of women 
that wandered here and there for want of drivers, they en- 
deavoured to overtake the first of those that fled, in hopes to 
meet with Darius among them. And at last, after much trouble, 
they found him lying in a chariot, wounded all over with 
darts, just at the point of death. However, he desired they 
would give him some drink, and when he had drunk a little 
cold water, he told Polystratus, who gave it him, that it had 
become the last extremity of his ill fortune to receive benefits 
and not be able to return them. “But Alexander,*’ said he, 
“whose kindness to my mother, my wife, and my children I 
hope the gods will recompense, will doubtless thank you for 
your humanity to me. Tell him, therefore, in token of my 
acknowledgment, I give him this right hand/’ with which 
words he took hold of Polystratus’s hand and died. When 
Alexander came up to them, he showed manifest tokens of 
sorrow, and taking off his own cloak, threw it upon the body 
to cover it. And some time afterwards, when Bessus was taken, 
he ordered him to be torn in pieces in this manner. They fas- 
tened him to a couple of trees which were bound down so as 
to meet, and then being let loose, with a great force returned 
to their places, each of them carrying that part of the body 
along with it that was tied to it. Darius’s body was laid in state, 
and sent to his mother with pomp suitable to his quality. His 
brother Exathres, Alexander received into the number of 
his intimate friends. 

And now with the flower of his army he marched into 
Hyrcania, where he saw a large bay of an open sea, apparently 
not much less than the Euxine, with water, however, sweeter 
than that of other seas, but could learn nothing of certainty 
concerning it, further than that in all probability it seemed 
to him to be an arm issuing from the lake of Maeotis. How- 
ever, the naturalists were better informed of the truth, and 
had given an account of it many years before Alexander’s 
expedition; that of four gulfs which out of the main sea enter 
into the continent, this, known indifferently as the Caspian 
and as the Hyrcanian Sea, is the most northern. Here the bar- 
barians, unexpectedly meeting with those who led Bucephalus, 
took them prisoners, and carried the horse away with them, at 
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which Alexander was so much vexed that he sent an herald to 
let them know he would put them all to the sword, men, 
women, and children, without mercy, if they did not restore 
him. But on their doing so, and at the same time surrendering 
their cities into his hands, he not only treated them kindly, 
but also paid a ransom for his horse to those who took him. 

From hence he marched into Parthia, where not having 
much to do, he first put on the barbaric dress, perhaps with 
tile view of making the work of civilising them the easier, as 
nothing gains more upon men tlian a conformity to their 
fashions and customs. Or it may have been as a first trial, 
whether the Macedonians might be brought to adore as the 
Persians did their kings, by accustoming them by little and 
little to bear with the alteration of his rule and course of life 
in other things. However, he followed not the Median fashion, 
which was altogether foreign and uncouth, and adopted 
neither the trousers nor the sleeved vest, nor the tiara for the 
head, but taking a middle way between the Persian mode and 
the Macedonian, so contrived his habit that it was not so 
flaunting as the one, and yet more pompous and magnificent 
than the other. At first he wore this habit only when he con- 
versed with the barbarians, or within doors, among his inti- 
mate friends and companions, but afterwards he appeared in 
it abroad, when he rode out, and at public audiences, a sight 
which the Macedonians beheld with grief; but they so re- 
spected his other virtues and good qualities that they felt it 
reasonable in some things to gratify his fancies and his passion 
of glory, in pursuit of which he hazarded himself so far, that, 
besides his other adventures, he had but lately been wounded 
in the leg by an arrow, which had so shattered the shank-bone 
that splinters were taken out. And on another occasion he 
received a violent blow with a stone upon the nape of the neck, 
which dimmed his sight for a good while afterwards. And yet 
all this could not hinder him from exposing himself freely to 
any dangers, insomuch that he passed the river Orexartes, 
which he took to be the Tanais, and putting the Scythians to 
flight, followed them above a hundred furlongs, though suf- 
fering all the time from a diarrhoea. 

Here many affirm that the Amazon came to give him a visit. 
So Clitarchus, Polyclitus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, and Ister 
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tell us. But Aristobulus and Chares, who held the office of 
reporter of requests, Ptolemy, and Anticlides, Philon the 
Theban, Philip of Theangela, Hecataeus the Eretrian, Philip 
the Chalcidian, and Duris the Samian, say it is wholly a fiction. 
And truly Alexander himself seems to confirm the latter state- 
ment, for in a letter in which he gives Antipater an account 
of all that happened, he tells him that the King of Scythia 
offered him his daughter in marriage, but makes no mention 
at all of the Amazon. And many years after, when Onesicritus 
read this story in his fourth b^k to Lysimachus, who then 
reigned, the king laughed quietly and asked, “Where could I 
have been at that time?” 

But it signifies little to Alexander whether this be credited 
or no. Certain it is, that apprehending the Macedonians would 
be weary of pursuing the war, he left the greater part of them 
in their quarters; and having with him in Hyrcania the choice 
of his men only, amounting to twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, he spoke to them to this effect: That hitherto 
the barbarians had seen them no otherwise than as it were in 
a dream, and if they should think of returning when they had 
only alarmed Asia, and not conquered it, their enemies would 
set upon them as upon so many women. However he told them 
he would keep none of them with him against their will, they 
might go if they pleased: he should merely enter his protest, 
that when on his way to make the Macedonians the masters of 
the world, he was left alone with a few friends and volunteers. 
This is almost word for word, as he wrote in a letter to Anti- 
pater, where he adds, that when he had thus spoken to them, 
they all cried out, they would go along with him whitherso- 
ever it was his pleasure to lead them. After succeeding with 
these, it was no hard matter for him to bring over the multi- 
tude, which easily followed the example of their betters. Now, 
also, he more and more accommodated himself in his way of 
living to that of the natives, and tried to bring them also as 
near as he could to the Macedonian customs, wisely consider- 
ing that whilst he was engaged in an expedition which would 
carry him far from thence, it would be wiser to depend upon 
the good-will which might arise from intermixture and asso- 
ciation as a means of maintaining tranquillity, than upon 
force and compulsion. In order to this, he chose out thirty 
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thousand boys, whom he put under masters to teach them the 
Greek tongue, and to train them up to arms in the Macedo- 
nian discipline. As for his marriage with Roxana, whose 
youthfulness and beauty had charmed him at a drinking en- 
tertainment, where he first happened to see her taking part in 
a dance, it was, indeed a love affair, yet it seemed at the same 
time to be conducive to the object he had in hand. For it grati- 
fied the conquered people to see him choose a wife from 
among themselves, and it made them feel the most lively 
affection for him, to find that in the only passion which he, 
the most temperate of men, was overcome by, he yet forbore 
till he could obtain her in a lawful and honourable way. 

Noticing also that among his chief friends and favourites, 
Hephaestion most approved all that he did, and complied with 
and imitated him in his change of habits, while Craterus con- 
tinued strict in the observation of the customs and fashions of 
his own country, he made it his practice to employ the first 
in all transactions with the Persians, and the latter when he 
had to do with the Greeks or Macedonians. And in general he 
showed more affection for Hephasstion, and more respect for 
Craterus; Hephaestion, as he used to say, being Alexander’s, 
and Craterus the king’s friends. And so these two friends al- 
ways bore in secret a grudge to each other, and at times quar- 
relled openly, so much so that once in India they drew upon 
one another, and were proceeding in good earnest, with their 
friends on each side to second them, when Alexander rode up 
and publicly reproved Hephasstion, calling him fool and mad- 
man, not to be sensible that without his favour he was nothing. 
He rebuked Craterus also in private, severely, and then causing 
them both to come into his presence, he reconciled them, at 
the same time swearing by Ammon and the rest of the gods, 
that he loved them two above all other men, but if ever he 
perceived them fall out again he would be sure to put both of 
them to death, or at least the aggressor. After which they 
neither ever did or said anything, so much as in jest, to offend 
one another. 

There was scarcely any one who had greater repute among 
the Macedonians than Philotas, the son of Parmenio. For be- 
sides that he was valiant and able to endure any fatigue of war, 
he was also next to Alexander himself the most munificent. 
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and the greatest lover of his friends, one of whom asking him 
for some money, he commanded his steward to give it him; 
and when he told him he had not wherewith, '‘Have you not 
any plate, then,” said he, “or any clothes of mine to sell?” But 
he carried his arrogance and his pride of wealth and his habits 
of display and luxury to a degree of assumption unbecoming 
a private man; and affecting all the loftiness without succeed- 
ing in showing any of the grace or gentleness of true greatness, 
by this mistaken and spurious majesty he gained so much envy 
and ill-will, that Parmenio would sometimes tell him, “My 
son, to be not quite so great would be better,” For he had long 
before been complained of, and accused to Alexander. Par- 
ticularly when Darius was defeated in Cilicia, and an immense 
booty was taken at Damascus, among the rest of the prisoners 
who were brought into the camp, there was one Antigone of 
Pydna, a very handsome woman, who fell to Philotas's share. 
The young man one day in his cups, in the vaunting, out- 
spoken, soldier's manner, declared to his mistress, that all the 
great actions were performed by him and his father, the glory 
and benefit of which, he said, together with the title of king, 
the boy Alexander reaped and enjoyed by their means. She 
could not hold, but discovered what he had said to one of her 
acquaintance, and he, as is usual in such cases, to another, till 
at last the story came to the ears of Craterus, who brought the 
woman secretly to the king. When Alexander had heard what 
she had to say, he commanded her to continue her intrigue 
with Philotas, and give him an account from time to time of 
all that should fall from him to this purpose. He, thus unwit- 
tingly caught in a snare, to gratify sometimes a fit of anger, 
sometimes a love of vainglory, let himself utter numerous 
foolish, indiscreet speeches against the king in Antigone's 
hearing, of which, though Alexander was informed and con- 
vinced by strong evidence, yet he would take no notice of it 
at present, whether it was that he confided in Parmenio's 
affection and loyalty, or that he apprehended their authority 
and interest in the army. But about this time, one Limnus, a 
Macedonian of Chalastra, conspired against Alexander’s life, 
and communicated his design to a youth whom he was fond 
of, named Nicomachus, inviting him to be of the party. But 
he not relishing the thing, revealed it to his brother Balinus, 
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who immediately addressed himself to Philotas, requiring 
him to introduce them both to Alexander, to whom they had 
something of great moment to impart which very nearly con- 
cerned him. But he, for what reason is uncertain, went not 
with them, professing that the king was engaged with affairs 
of more importance. And when they had urged him a second 
time, and were still slighted by him, they applied themselves 
to another, by whose means being admitted into Alexander’s 
presence, they first told about Limnus’s conspiracy, and by the 
way let Philotas’s negligence appear who had twice disregarded 
their application to him. Alexander was greatly incensed, 
and on finding that Limnus had defended himself, and had 
been killed by the soldier who was sent to seize him, he was 
still more discomposed, thinking he had thus lost the means 
of detecting the plot. As soon as his displeasure against Philotas 
began to appear, presently all his old enemies showed them- 
selves, and said openly, the king was too easily imposed on, to 
imagine that one so inconsiderable as Limnus, a Chalastrian, 
should of his own head undertake such an enterprise; that in 
all likelihood he was but subservient to the design, an instru- 
ment that was moved by some greater spring; that those ought 
to be more strictly examined about the matter whose interest 
it was so much to conceal it. When they had once gained the 
king’s ear for insinuations of this sort, they went on to show 
a thousand grounds of suspicion against Philotas, till at last 
they prevailed to have him seized and put to the torture, which 
was done in the presence of the principal officers, Alexander 
himself being placed behind some tapestry to understand 
what passed. Where, when he heard in what a miserable tone, 
and with what abject submissions Philotas applied himself to 
Hephasstion, he broke out, it is said, in this manner; “Are 
you so mean-spirited and effeminate, Philotas, and yet can 
engage in so desperate a design?” After his death, he presently 
sent into Media, and put also Parmenio, his father, to death, 
who had done brave service under Philip, and was the only 
man of his older friends and counsellors who had encouraged 
Alexander to invade Asia. Of three sons whom he had had in 
the army, he had already lost two, and now was himself put to 
death with the third. These actions rendered Alexander an 
object of terror to many of his friends, and chiefly to Antipater, 
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who, to strengthen himself, sent messengers privately to treat 
for an alliance with the ^Etolians, who stood in fear of Alex- 
ander, because they had destroyed the town of the (Eniadae; 
on being informed of which, Alexander had said the children 
of the CEniadas need not revenge their father's quarrel, for he 
would himself take care to punish the -Etolians. 

Not long after this happened, the deplorable end of Clitus, 
which, to those who barely hear the matter, may seem more 
inhuman than that of Philotas; but if we consider the story 
with its circumstance of time, and weigh the cause, we shall 
find it to have occurred rather through a sort of mischance of 
the king s, whose anger and over-drinking offered an occasion 
to the evil genius of Clitus. The king had a present of Grecian 
fruit brought him from the sea-coast, which was so fresh and 
beautiful that he was surprised at it, and called Clitus to him 
to see it, and to give him a share of it. Clitus was then sacri- 
ficing, but he immediately left off and came, followed by three 
sheep, on whom the drink-offering had been already poured 
preparatory to sacrificing them. Alexander, being informed 
of this, told his diviners, Aristander and Cleomantis the Lace- 
daemonian, and asked them what it meant; on whose assuring 
him it was an ill omen, he commanded them in all haste to 
offer sacrifices for Clitus's safety, forasmuch as three days be- 
fore he himself had seen a strange vision in his sleep, of Clitus 
all in mourning, sitting by Parmenio’s sons who were dead. 
Clitus, however, stayed not to finish his devotions, but came 
straight to supper with the king, who had sacrificed to Castor 
and Pollux. And when they had drunk pretty hard, some of 
the company fell a-singing the verses of one Pranichus, or as 
others say of Pierion, which were made upon those captains 
who had been lately worsted by the barbarians, on purpose to 
disgrace and turn them to ridicule. This gave offence to the 
older men who were there, and they upbraided both the 
author and the singer of the verses, though Alexander and 
the younger men about him were much amused to hear them, 
and encouraged them to go on, till at last Clitus, who had 
drunk too much, and was besides of a forward and wilful 
temper, was so nettled that he could hold no longer, saying it 
was not well done to expose the Macedonians before the bar- 
barians and their enemies, since though it was their unhap- 
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piness to be overcome, yet they were much better men than 
those who laughed at them. And when Alexander remarked, 
that Clitus was pleading his own cause, giving cowardice the 
name o£ misfortune, Clitus started up: “This cowardice, as you 
are pleased to term it,” said he to him, “saved the life of a son 
of the gods, when in flight from Spithridates’s sword; it is by 
the expense of Macedonian blood, and by these wounds, that 
you are now raised to such a height as to be able to disown 
your father Philip, and call yourself the son of Ammon.” 
“Thou base fellow,” said Alexander, who was now thor- 
oughly exasperated, “dost thou think to utter these things 
everywhere of me, and stir up the Macedonians to sedition, 
and not be punished for it?” “We are sufficiently punished 
already,” answered Clitus, “if this be the recompense of our 
toils, and we must esteem theirs a happy lot who have not 
lived to see their countrymen scourged with Median rods and 
forced to sue to the Persians to have access to their king.” 
While he talked thus at random, and those near Alexander 
got up from their seats and began to revile him in turn, the 
elder men did what they could to compose the disorder. Alex- 
ander, in the meantime turning about to Xenodochus, the 
Pardian, and Artemius, the Colophonian, asked him if they 
were not of opinion that the Greeks, in comparison with the 
Macedonians, behaved themselves like so many demigods 
among wild beasts. But Clitus for all this would not give over, 
desiring Alexander to speak out if he had anything more to 
say, or else why did he invite men who were freeborn and 
accustomed to speak their minds openly without restraint to 
sup with him. He had better live and converse with barbarians 
and slaves who would not scruple to bow the knee to his 
Persian girdle and his white tunic. Which words so provoked 
Alexander that, not able to suppress his anger any longer, he 
threw one of the apples that lay upon the table at him, and hit 
him, and then looked about for his sword. But Aristophanes, 
one of his life-guard, had hid that out of the way, and others 
came about him and besought him, but in vain; for, breaking 
from them, he called out aloud to his guards in the Mace- 
donian language, which was a certain sign of some great dis- 
turbance in him, and commanded a trumpeter to sound, giving 
him a blow with his clenched fist for not instantly obeying 
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him; though afterwards the same man was commended for 
disobeying an order which would have put the whole army 
into tumult and confusion. Clitus still refusing to yield, was 
with much trouble forced by his friends out of the room. But 
he came in again immediately at another door, very irrever- 
ently and confidently singing the verses out of Euripides's 
Andromache,— 

"Tn Greece, alasi how ill things ordered are!'" 

Upon this, at last, Alexander, snatching a spear from one of 
the soldiers, met Clitus as he was coming forward and was 
putting by the curtain that hung before the door, and ran him 
through the body. He fell at once with a cry and a groan. 
Upon which the king’s anger immediately vanishing, he came 
perfectly to himself, and when he saw his friends about him 
all in a profound silence, he pulled the spear out of the dead 
body, and would have thrust it into his own throat, if the 
guards had not held his hands, and by main force carried him 
away into his chamber, where all that night and the next day 
he wept bitterly, till being quite spent with lamenting and ex- 
claiming, he lay as it were speechless, only fetching deep sighs. 
His friends apprehending some harm from his silence, broke 
into the room, but he took no notice of what any of them said, 
till Aristander putting him in mind of the vision he had seen 
concerning Clitus, and the prodigy that followed, as if all had 
come to pass by an unavoidable fatality, he then seemed to 
moderate his grief. They now brought Callisthenes, the philos- 
opher, who was the near friend of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus 
of Abdera, to him. Callisthenes used moral language, and 
gentle and soothing means, hoping to find access for words of 
reason, and get a hold upon the passion. But Anaxarchus, who 
had always taken a course of his own in philosophy, and had a 
name for despising and slighting his contemporaries, as soon 
as he came in, cried aloud, ‘Is this the Alexander whom the 
whole world looks to, lying here weeping like a slave, for fear 
of the censure and reproach of men, to whom he himself ought 
to be a law and measure of equity, if he would use the right 
his conquests have given him as supreme lord and governor 
of all, and not be the victim of a vain and idle opinion? Do not 
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you know/" said he, “that Jupiter is represented to have Justice 
and Law on each hand of him, to signify that all the actions 
of a conqueror are lawful and just?"" With these and the like 
speeches, Anaxarchus indeed allayed the king"s grief, but 
withal corrupted his character, rendering him more audacious 
and lawless than he had been. Nor did he fail these means to 
insinuate himself into his favour, and to make Callisthenes s 
company, wiiich at all times, because of his austerity, was not 
very acceptable, more uneasy and disagreeable to him. 

It happened that these two philosophers met at an enter- 
tainment where conversation turned on the subject of climate 
and the temperature of the air. Callisthenes joined with their 
opinion, who held that tliose countries were colder, and the 
winter sharper there than in Greece. Anaxarchus would by no 
means allow this, but argued against it with some heat. 
“Surely,"" said Callisthenes, “you cannot but admit this coun- 
try to l)e colder than Greece, for there you used to have but 
one threadbare cloak to keep out the coldest winter, and here 
you have three good warm mantles one over another."" This 
piece of raillery irritated Anaxarchus and the other pretenders 
to learning, and the crowd of flatterers in general could not en- 
dure to see Callisthenes so much admired and followed by the 
youth, and no less esteemed by the older men for his orderly 
life and his gravity and for being contented with his condition; 
and confirming what he had professed about the object he had 
in his journey to Alexander, that it was only to get his country- 
men recalled from banishment, and to rebuild and repeople 
his native town. Besides the envy which his great reputation 
raised, he also, by his own deportment, gave those who wished 
him ill opportunity to do him mischief. For when he was 
invited to public entertainments, he would most times refuse 
to come, or if he were present at any, he put a constraint upon 
the company by his austerity and silence, which seemed to 
intimate his disapproval of what he saw. So that Alexander 
himself said in application to him,— 

“That vain pretence to wisdom I detest. 

Where a man"s blind to his own interest.’" 


Being with many more invited to sup with the king, he was 
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called upon when the cup came to him, to make an oration 
extempore in praise of the Macedonians; and he did it with 
such a flow of eloquence, that all who heard it rose from their 
seats to clap and applaud him, and threw their garland upon 
him; only Alexander told him out of Euripides,— 

''I wonder not that you have spoke so well, 

"Tis easy on good subjects to excel.” 

‘‘Therefore,” said he, “if you will show the force of your elo- 
quence, tell my Macedonians their faults, and dispraise them, 
that by hearing their errors they may learn to be better for 
the future.” Callisthenes presently obeyed him, retracting all 
he had said before, and inveighing against the Macedonians 
with great freedom, added, that Philip thrived and grew 
powerful, chiefly by the discord of the Grecians, applying this 
verse to him,— 

“In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame;” 

which so offended the Macedonians, that he was odious to 
them ever after. And Alexander said, that instead of his elo- 
quence, he had only made his ill-will appear in what he had 
spoken. Hermippus assures us that one Stroebus, a servant 
whom Callisthenes kept to read to him, gave this account of 
these passages afterwards to Aristotle; and that when he per- 
ceived the king grow more and more averse to him, two or 
three times, as he was going away, he repeated the verses,— 

“Death seiz’d at last on great Patroclus too, 

Though he in virtue far exceeded you.” 

Not without reason, therefore, did Aristotle give this character 
of Callisthenes, that he was, indeed, a powerful speaker, but 
had no judgment. He acted certainly a true philosopher’s part 
in positively refusing, as he did, to pay adoration; and by 
speaking out openly against that which the best and gravest 
of the Macedonians only repined at in secret, he delivered the 
Grecians and Alexander himself from a great disgrace, when 
the practice was given up. But he ruined himself by it, be- 
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cause he went too roughly to work, as if he would have forced 
the king to that which he should have effected by reason and 
persuasion. Chares of Mitylene writes, that at a banquet 
Alexander, after he had drunk, reached the cup to one of his 
friends, who, on receiving it, rose up towards the domestic 
altar, and when he had drunk, first adorned and then kissed 
Alexander, and afterwards laid himself down at the table with 
the rest. Which they all did one after another, till it came to 
Callisthenes’s turn, who took the cup and drank, while the 
king, who was engaged in conversation with Hephsestion, was 
not observing, and then came and offered to kiss him. But 
Demetrius, surnamed Phidon, interposed, saying, “Sir, by no 
means let him kiss you, for he only of us all has refused to 
adore you;” upon which the king declined it, and all the con- 
cern Callisthenes showed was, that he said aloud, “Then I go 
away with a kiss less than the rest.” The displeasure he in- 
curred by this action procured credit for Hephaestion’s dec- 
laration that he had broken his word to him in not paying 
the king the same veneration that others did, as he had faith- 
fully promised to do. And to finish his disgrace, a number of 
such men as Lysimachus and Hagnon now came in with their 
asseverations that the sophist went about everywhere boasting 
of his resistance to arbitrary power, and that the young men 
all ran after him, and honoured him as the only man among so 
many thousands who had the courage to preserve his liberty. 
Therefore when Hermolaus’s conspiracy came to be discov- 
ered, the charges which his enemies brought against him were 
the more easily believed, particularly that when the young man 
asked him what he should do to be the most illustrious per- 
son on earth, he told him the readiest way was to kill him who 
was already so, and that to incite him to commit the deed, he 
bade him not be awed by the golden couch, but remember 
Alexander was a man equally infirm and vulnerable as an- 
other. However, none of Hermolaus’s accomplices, in the ut- 
most extremity, made any mention of Callisthenes’s being 
engaged in the design. Nay, Alexander himself, in the letters 
which he wrote soon after to Craterus, Attains, and Alcetas, 
tells them that the young men who were put to the torture 
declared they had entered into the conspiracy of themselves, 
without any others being privy to or guilty of it. But yet after- 
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wards, in a letter to Antipater, he accuses Callisthenes. “The 
young men,” he says, “were stoned to death by the Macedo- 
nians, but for the sophist” (meaning Callisthenes), “I will take 
care to punish him with them too who sent him to me, and 
who harbour those in their cities who conspire against my 
life,” an unequivocal declaration against Aristotle, in whose 
house Callisthenes, for his relationship’s sake, being his niece 
Hero’s son, had been educated. His death is variously related. 
Some say he was hanged by Alexander’s orders; others, that 
he died of sickness in prison; but Chares writes he was kept 
in chains seven months after he was apprehended, on purpose 
that he might be proceeded against in full council, when 
Aristotle should be present; and that growing very fat, and 
contracting a disease of vermin, he there died, about the time 
that Alexander was wounded in India, in the country of the 
Malli Oxydracae, all which came to pass afterwards. 

For to go on in order, Demaratus of Corinth, now quite an 
old man, had made a great effort, about this time, to pay 
Alexander a visit; and when he had seen him, said he pitied 
the misfortune of those Grecians, who were so unhappy as 
to die before they had beheld Alexander seated on the throne 
of Darius. But he did not long enjoy the benefit of the king’s 
kindness for him, any otherwise than that soon after falling 
sick and dying, he had a magnificent funeral, and the army 
raised him a monument of earth fourscore cubits high, and of 
a vast circumference. His ashes were conveyed in a very rich 
chariot, drawn by four horses, to the seaside. 

Alexander, now intent upon his expedition into India, took 
notice that his soldiers were so charged with booty that it 
hindered their marching. Therefore, at break of day, as soon 
as the baggage waggons were laden, first he set fire to his own, 
and to those of his friends, and then commanded those to be 
burnt which belonged to the rest of the army. An act which 
in the deliberation of it had seemed more dangerous and 
difficult than it proved in the execution, with which few were 
dissatisfied; for most of the soldiers, as if they had been in- 
spired, uttering loud outcries and warlike shoutings, supplied 
one another with what was absolutely necessary, and burnt 
and destroyed all that was superfluous, the sight of which re- 
doubled Alexander’s zeal and eagerness for his design. And, 
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indeed, he was now grown very severe and inexorable in pun- 
ishing those who committed any fault. For he put Menander, 
one of his friends, to death for deserting a fortress where he 
had placed him in garrison, and shot Orsodates, one of the 
barbarians who revolted from him, with his own hand. 

At this time a sheep happened to yean a lamb, with the 
perfect shape and colour of a tiara upon the head, and testicles 
on each side; which portent Alexander regarded with such 
dislike, that he immediately caused his Babylonian priests, 
whom he usually carried about with him for such purposes, to 
purify him, and told his friends he was not so much concerned 
for his own sake as for theirs, out of an apprehension that 
after his death the divine power might suffer his empire to fall 
into the hands of some degenerate, impotent person. But this 
fear was soon removed by a wonderful thing that happened 
not long after, and was thought to presage better. For Prox- 
enus, a Macedonian, who was the chief of those who looked to 
the king’s furniture, as he was breaking up the ground near 
the river Oxus, to set up the royal pavilion, discovered a spring 
of a fat oily liquor, which, after the top was taken off, ran pure, 
clear oil, without any difference either of taste or smell, hav- 
ing exactly the same smoothness and bri^tness, and that, too, 
in a country where no olives grew. The water, indeed, of the 
river Oxus, is said to be the smoothest to the feeling of all 
waters, and to leave a gloss on the skins of those who bathe 
themselves in it. Whatever might be the cause, certain it is 
that Alexander was wonderfully pleased with it, as appears by 
his letters to Antipater, where he speaks of it as one of the 
most remarkable presages that God had ever favoured him 
with. The diviners told him it signified his expedition would 
be glorious in the event, but very painful and attended with 
many difficulties; for oil, they said, was bestowed on mankind 
by God as a refreshment of their labours. 

Nor did they judge amiss, for he exposed himself to many 
hazards in the battles which he fought, and received very 
severe wounds, but the greatest loss in his army was occasioned 
through the unwholesomeness of the air and the want of 
necessary provisions. But he still applied himself to overcome 
fortune and whatever opposed him, by resolution and virtue, 
and thought nothing impossible to true intrepidity, and on 
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the other hand nothing secure or strong for cowardice. It is 
told of him that when he besieged Sisimithres, who held an 
inaccessible, impregnable rock against him, and his soldiers 
began to despair of taking it, he asked Oxyartes whether Sisi- 
mithres was a man of courage, who assuring him he was the 
greatest coxvard alive, “Then you tell me,’' said he, “that the 
place may easily be taken, since what is in command of it is 
weak.” And in a little time he so terrified Sisimithres that he 
took it without any difficulty. At an attack xvhich he made upon 
such another precipitous place with some of his Macedonian 
soldiers, he called to one whose name was Alexander, and 
told him he at any rate must fight bravely if it were but for 
his name’s sake. The youth fought gallantly and wa.s killed in 
the action, at which he was sensibly afflicted. Another time, 
seeing his men march slowly and unxvillingly to the siege of the 
place called Nysa, because of a deep river between them and 
the town, he advanced before them, and standing upon the 
bank, “What a miserable man,” said he, “am I, that I have 
not learned to swim!” and then was hardly dissuaded from 
endeavouring to pass it upon his shield. Here, after the assault 
was over, the ambassadors who from several towns which he 
had blocked up came to submit to him and make their peace, 
were surprised to find him still in his armour, without any 
one in waiting or attendance upon him, and when at last some 
one brought him a cushion, he made the eldest of them, named 
Acuphis, take it and sit doxvn upon it. The old man, marvel- 
ling at his magnanimity and courtesy, asked him what his 
countrymen should do to merit his friendship. “I would have 
them,” said Alexander, “choose you to govern them, and send 
one hundred of the most worthy men among them to remain 
with me as hostages.” Acuphis laughed and answered, “I shall 
govern them with more ease, sir, if I send you so many of the 
worst, rather than the best of my subjects.” 

The extent of King Taxiles’s dominions in India was 
thought to be as large as Egypt, abounding in good pastures, 
and producing beautiful fruits. The king himself had the rep- 
utation of a wise man, and at his first interview with Alex- 
ander he spoke to him in these terms: “To what purpose,” 
said he, “should we make war upon one another, if the design 
of your coming into these parts be not to rob us of our water or 
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our necessary food, which are the only things that wise men. 
are indispensably obliged to fight for? As for other riches and 
possessions, as they are accounted in the eye of the world, if 
I am better provided of them than you, I am ready to let you 
share with me; but if fortune has been more liberal to you 
than me, I have no objection to be obliged to you.” This dis- 
course pleased Alexander so much that, embracing him, “Do 
you think,” said he to him, “your kind words and courteous 
behaviour will bring you off in this interview without a con- 
test? No, you shall not escape so. I shall contend and do battle 
with you so far, that how obliging soever you are, you shall 
not have the better of me.” Then receiving some presents from 
him, he returned him others of greater value, and to complete 
his bounty gave him in money ready coined one thousand 
talents; at which his old friends were much displeased, but it 
gained him the hearts of many of the barbarians. But the best 
soldiers of the Indians now entering into the pay of several of 
the cities, undertook to defend them, and did it so bravely, that 
they put Alexander to a great deal of trouble, till at last, after 
a capitulation, upon the surrender of the place, he fell upon 
them as they were marching away, and put them all to the 
sword. This one breach of his word remains as a blemish upon 
his achievements in war, which he otherwise had performed 
throughout with that justice and honour that became a king. 
Nor was he less incommoded by the Indian philosophers, who 
inveighed against those princes who joined his party, and so- 
licited the free nations to oppose him. He took several of these 
also and caused them to be hanged. 

Alexander, in his own letters, has given us an account of his 
war with Porus. He says the two armies were separated by the 
river Hydaspes, on whose opposite bank Porus continually 
kept his elephants in order of battle, with their heads towards 
their enemies, to guard the passage; that he, on the other hand, 
made every day a great noise and clamour in his camp, to 
dissipate the apprehensions of the barbarians; that one stormy 
dark night he passed the river, at a distance from the place 
where the enemy lay, into a little island, with part of his foot 
and the best of his horse. Here there fell a most violent storm 
of rain, accompanied with lightning and whirlwinds, and see- 
ing some of his men burnt and dying with the lightning, he 
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nevertheless quitted the island and made over to the other 
side. The Hydaspes, he says, now after the storm, was so swol- 
len and grown so rapid as to have made a breach in the bank, 
and a part of the river w^as now pouring in here, so that when 
he came across it was with difficulty he got a footing on the 
land, which was slippery and unsteady, and exposed to the 
force of the currents on both sides. This is the occasion when 
he is related to have said, ‘'O ye Athenians, will ye believe 
what dangers I incur to merit your praise?'' This, however, 
is Onesicritus's story. Alexander says, here the men left their 
boats, and passed the breach in their armour, up to the breast 
in water, and that then he advanced with his horse about 
twenty furlongs before his foot, concluding that if the enemy 
charged him with their cavalry he should be too strong for 
them; if with their foot, his own would come up time enough 
to his assistance. Nor did he judge amiss; for being charged 
by a thousand horse and sixty armed chariots, which advanced 
before their main body, he took all the chariots, and killed 
four hundred horse upon the place. Porus, by this time, guess- 
ing that Alexander himself had crossed over, came on with 
his whole army, except a party which he left behind, to hold 
the rest of the Macedonians in play, if they should attempt 
to pass the river. But he, apprehending the multitude of the 
enemy, and to avoid the shock of their elephants, dividing 
his forces, attacked their left wing himself, and commanded 
Coenus to fall upon the right, which was performed with 
good success. For by this means both wings being broken, the 
enemies fell back in their retreat upon the centre, and 
crowded in upon their elephants. There rallying, they fought 
a hand-to-hand battle, and it was the eighth hour of the day 
before they were entirely defeated. This description the con- 
queror himself has left us in his own epistles. 

Almost all the historians agree in relating that Porus was 
four cubits and a span high, and that when he was upon his 
elephant, which was of the largest size, his stature and bulk 
were so answerable, that he appeared to be proportionately 
mounted, as a horseman on his horse. This elephant, during 
the whole battle, gave many singular proofs of sagacity and 
of particular care of the king, whom as long as he was strong 
and in a condition to fight, he defended with great courage, 
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repelling those who set upon him; and as soon as he perceived 
him overpowered rvith his numerous wounds and the multi- 
tude of darts that were thrown at him, to prevent his falling 
ofiE, he softly knelt down and began to draw out the darts with 
his proboscis. When Porus was taken prisoner, and Alexander 
asked him how he expected to be used, he answered, “As a 
king.” For that expression, he said, when the same question 
was put to him a second time, comprehended everything. And 
Alexander, accordingly, not only suffered him to govern his 
own kingdom as satrap under himself, but gave him also the 
additional territory of various independent tribes whom he 
subdued, a district which, it is said, contained fifteen several 
nations, and five thousand considerable towns, besides abun- 
dance of villages. To another government, three times as large 
as this, he appointed Philip, one of his friends. 

Some little time after the battle with Porus, Bucephalus 
died, as most of the authorities state, under cure of his wounds, 
or, as Onesicritus says, of fatigue and age, being thirty years 
old. Alexander was no less concerned at his death than if he 
had lost an old companion or an intimate friend, and built a 
city, which he named Bucephalia, in memory of him, on the 
bank of the river Hydaspes. He also, we are told, built another 
city, and called it after the name of a favourite dog, Peritas, 
which he had brought up himself. So Sotion assures us he was 
informed by Potamon of Lesbos. 

But this last combat with Porus took off the edge of the 
Macedonians’ courage, and stayed their further progress into 
India. For having found it hard enough to defeat an enemy 
who brought but twenty thousand foot and two thousand 
horse into the field, they thought they had reason to oppose 
Alexander’s design of leading them on to pass the Ganges, too, 
which they were told was thirty-two furlongs broad and a 
hundred fathoms deep, and the banks on the further side 
covered with multitudes of enemies. For they were told the 
kings of the Gandaritans and Prjesians expected them there 
with eighty thousand horse, two hundred thousand foot, eight 
thousand armed chariots, and six thousand fighting elephants. 
Nor was this a mere vain report, spread to discourage them. 
For Androcottus, who not long after reigned in those parts, 
made a present of five hundred elephants at once to Seleucus, 
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and with an army of six hundred thousand men subdued all 
India. Alexander at first was so grieved and enraged at his men’s 
reluctancy that he shut himself up in his tent and threw him- 
self upon the ground, declaring, if they would not pass the 
Ganges, he owed them no thanks for anything they had hith- 
erto done, and that to retreat now was plainly to confess him- 
self vanquished. But at last the reasonable persuasions of his 
friends and the cries and lamentations of his soldiers, who in 
a suppliant manner crowded about the entrance of his tent, 
prevailed with him to think of returning. Yet he could not 
refrain from leaving behind him various deceptive memorials 
of his expedition, to impose upon aftertimes, and to exag- 
gerate his glory with posterity, such as arms larger than were 
really worn, and mangers for horses, with bits and bridles 
above the usual size, which he set up, and distributed in sev- 
eral places. He erected altars, also, to the gods, which the kings 
of the Prassians even in our time do honour to when they pass 
the river, and offer sacrifice upon them after the Grecian 
manner. Androcottus, then a boy, saw Alexander there, and 
is said often afterwards to have been heard to say, that he 
missed but little of making himself master of those countries; 
their king, who then reigned, was so hated and despised for 
the viciousness of his life and the meanness of his extraction. 

Alexander was now eager to see the ocean. To which pur- 
pose he caused a great many tow-boats and rafts to be built, 
in which he fell gently down the rivers at his leisure, yet so 
that his navigation was neither unprofitable nor inactive. For 
by several descents upon the bank, he made himself master of 
the fortified towns, and consequently of the country on both 
sides. But at a siege of a town of the Mallians, who have the 
repute of being the bravest people of India, he ran in great 
danger of his life. For having beaten off the defendants with 
showers of arrows, he was the first man that mounted the wall 
by a scaling-ladder, which, as soon as he was up, broke and 
left him almost alone, exposed to the darts which the bar- 
barians threw at him in great numbers from below. In this 
distress, turning himself as well as he could, he leaped down 
in the midst of his enemies, and had the good fortune to light 
upon his feet. The brightness and clattering of his armour 
when he came to the ground made the barbarians think they 
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saw rays o£ light, or some bright phantom playing before his 
body, which frightened them so at first that they ran away and 
dispersed. Till seeing him seconded but by two of his guards, 
they fell upon him hand to hand, and some, while he bravely 
defended himself, tried to wound him through his armour 
with their swords and spears. And one who stood further off 
drew a bow with such strength that the arrow, finding its way 
through his cuirass, stuck in his ribs under the breast. This 
stroke was so violent that it made him give back, and set one 
knee to the ground, upon which the man ran up with his 
drawn scimitar, thinking to despatch him, and had done it, 
if Peucestes and Limnaeus had not interposed, who were both 
wounded, Limnaeus mortally, but Peucestes stood his ground, 
while Alexander killed the barbarians. But this did not free 
him from danger; for, besides many other wounds, at last he 
received so weighty a stroke of a club upon his neck that he 
was forced to lean his body against the wall, still, however, fac- 
ing the enemy. At this extremity, the Macedonians made their 
way in and gathered round him. They took him up, just as he 
was fainting away, having lost all sense of what was done near 
him, and conveyed him to his tent, upon which it was pres- 
ently reported all over the camp that he was dead. But when 
they had with great difficulty and pains sawed off the shaft of 
the arrow, which was of wood, and so with much trouble got 
off his cuirass, they came to cut the head of it, which was three 
fingers broad and four long, and stuck fast in the bone. Dur- 
ing the operation he was taken with almost mortal swoonings, 
but when it was out he came to himself again. Yet though all 
danger was past, he continued very weak, and confined himself 
a great while to a regular diet and the method of his cure, till 
one day hearing the Macedonians clamouring outside in their 
eagerness to see him, he took his cloak and went out. And 
having sacrificed to the gods, without more delay he went on 
board again, and as he coasted along subdued a great deal of 
the country on both sides, and several considerable cities. 

In this voyage he took ten of the Indian philosophers pris- 
oners who had been most active in persuading Sabbas to re- 
volt, and had caused the Macedonians a great deal of trouble. 
These men, called Gymnosophists, were reputed to be ex- 
tremely ready and succinct in their answers, which he made 
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trial of, by putting difficult questions to them, letting them 
know that those whose answers were not pertinent should be 
put to death, of which he made the eldest of them judge. The 
first being asked which he thought the most numerous, the 
dead or the living, answered, ‘'The living because those who 
are dead are not at ail.'’ Of the second, he desired to know 
whether the earth or the sea produced the largest beasts; who 
told him, "The earth, for the sea is but a part of it." His ques- 
tion to the third was. Which is the cunningest of beasts? 
"That," said he, "xvhich men have not yet found out." He 
bade the fourth tell him what argument he used to Sabbas to 
persuade him to revolt. "No other," said he, "than that he 
should either live or die nobly." Of the fifth he asked. Which 
was the eldest, night or day? The philosopher replied, "Day 
was eldest, by one day at least." But perceiving Alexander 
not well satisfied with that account, he added, that he ought 
not to wonder if strange questions had as strange answers 
made to them. Then he went on and inquired of the next, what 
a man should do to be exceedingly beloved. "He must be 
very powerful," said he, "without making himself too much 
feared." The answer of the seventh to his question, how a 
man might become a god, was, "By doing that which was im- 
possible for men to do." The eighth told him, "Life is stronger 
than death, because it supports so many miseries." And the 
last being asked, how long he thought it decent for a man 
to live, said, "Till death appeared more desirable than life." 
Then Alexander turned to him whom he had made judge, and 
commanded him to give sentence. "All that I can determine," 
said he, "is, that they have every one answered worse than 
another." "Nay," said the king, "then you shall die first, for 
giving such a sentence." "Not so, O king," replied the gym.- 
nosophist, "unless you said falsely that he should die first who 
made the worst answer." In conclusion he gave them presents 
and dismissed them. 

But to those who were in greatest reputation among them, 
and lived a private quiet life, he sent Onesicritus, one of Diog- 
enes the Cynic s disciples, desiring them to come to him. Cala- 
nus, it is said, very arrogantly and roughly commanded him 
to strip himself and hear what he said naked, otherwise he 
would not speak a word to him, though he came from Jupiter 
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himself. But Dandamis received him with more civility, and 
hearing him discourse of Socrates, Pythagoras, and Diogenes, 
told him he thought them men of great parts and to have erred 
in nothing so much as in having too great respect for the laws 
and customs of their country. Others say Dandamis only asked 
him the reason why Alexander undertook so long a journey 
to come into those parts. Taxiles, however, persuaded Calanus 
to wait upon Alexander. His proper name was Sphines, but 
because he was wont to say Cale, which in the Indian tongue 
is a form of salutation to those he met with anywhere, the 
Greeks called him Calanus. He is said to have shown Alexan- 
der an instructive emblem of government, which was this. 
He threw a dry shrivelled hide upon the ground, and trod 
upon the edges of it. The skin when it was pressed in one place 
still rose up in another, wheresoever he trod round about it, 
till he set his foot in the middle, which made all the parts lie 
even and quiet. The meaning of this similitude being that he 
ought to reside most in the middle of his empire, and not 
spend too much time on the borders of it. 

His voyage down the rivers took up seven months’ time, 
and when he came to the sea, he sailed to an island which he 
himself called Scillustis, others Psiltucis, where going ashore, 
he sacrificed, and made what observations he could as to the 
nature of the sea and the sea-coast. Then having besought the 
gods that no other man might ever go beyond the bounds of 
this expedition, he ordered his fleet, of which he made Near- 
chus admiral and Onesicritus pilot, to sail round about, keep 
ing the Indian shore on the right hand, and returned himself 
by land through the country of the Orites, where he was re- 
duced to great straits for want of provisions, and lost a vast 
number of his men, so that of an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand foot and fifteen thousand horse, he scarcely 
brought back above a fourth part out of India, they were so 
diminished by disease, ill diet, and the scorching heats, but 
most by famine. For their march was through an uncultivated 
country whose inhabitants fared hardly, possessing only a few 
sheep, and those of a wretched kind, whose flesh was rank and 
unsavoury, by their continual feeding upon sea-fish. 

After sixty days’ march he came into Gedrosia, where he 
found great plenty of all things, which the neighbouring kings 
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and governors of provinces, hearing of his approach, had taken 
care to provide. When he had here refreshed his army, he 
continued his march through Carmania, feasting all the way 
for seven days together. He with his most intimate friends 
banqueted and revelled night and day upon a platform erected 
on a lofty, conspicuous scaffold, which was slowly drawn by 
eight horses. This was followed by a great many chariots, some 
covered with purple and embroidered canopies, and some 
with green boughs, which were continually supplied afresh, 
and in them the rest of his friends and commanders drinking, 
and crowned with garlands of flowers. Here was now no target 
or helmet or spear to be seen; instead of armour, the soldiers 
handled nothing but cups and goblets and Thericlean drink- 
ing vessels, which, along the whole way, they dipped into large 
bowls and jars, and drank healths to one another, some seating 
themselves to it, others as they went along. All places resounded 
with music of pipes and flutes, with harping and singing, and 
women dancing as in the rites of Bacchus. For this disorderly, 
wandering march, besides the drinking part of it, was accom- 
panied with all the sportiveness and insolence of bacchanals, as 
much as if the god himself had been there to countenance and 
lead the procession. As soon as he came to the royal palace of 
Gedrosia, he again refreshed and feasted his army; and one day 
after he had drunk pretty hard, it is said, he went to see a 
prize of dancing contended for, in which his favourite Bagoas, 
having gained the victory, crossed the theatre in his dancing 
habit, and sat down close by him, which so pleased the Mace- 
donians that they made loud acclamations for him to kiss Ba- 
goas, and never stopped clapping their hands and shouting till 
Alexander put his arms round him and kissed him. 

Here his admiral, Nearchus, came to him, and delighted 
him so with the narrative of his voyage, that he resolved him- 
self to sail out of the mouth of the Euphrates with a great fleet, 
with which he designed to go round by Arabia and Africa, 
and so by Hercules's Pillars into the Mediterranean; in order 
for which, he directed all sorts of vessels to be built at Thap- 
sacus, and made great provisions everywhere of seamen and 
pilots. But the tidings of the difficulties he had gone through 
in his Indian expedition, the danger of his person among the 
Mallians, the reported loss of a considerable part of his forces, 
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and a general doubt as to his own safety, had begun to give 
occasion for revolt among many of the conquered nations, 
and for acts of great injustice, avarice, and insolence on the 
part of the satraps and commanders in the provinces, so that 
there seemed to be an universal fluctuation and disposition to 
change. Even at home, Olympias and Cleopatra had raised a 
faction against Antipater, and divided his government be- 
tween them, Olympias seizing upon Epirus, and Cleopatra 
upon Macedonia. When Alexander was told of it, he said his 
mother had made the best choice, for the Macedonians would 
never endure to be ruled by a woman. Upon this he despatched 
Nearchus again to his fleet, to carry the war into the maritime 
provinces, and as he marched that way himself he punished 
those commanders who had behaved ill, particularly Oxyartes, 
one of the sons of Abuletes, whom he killed with his own hand, 
thrusting him through the body with his spear. And when 
Abuletes, instead of the necessary provisions which he ought 
to have furnished, brought him three thousand talents in 
coined money, he ordered it to be thrown to his horses, and 
when they would not touch it, “What good,” he said, “will 
this provision do us?” and sent him away to prison. 

When he came into Persia, he distributed money among 
the women, as their own kings had been wont to do, who as 
often as they came thither gave every one of them a piece 
of gold; on account of which custom, some of them, it is said, 
had come but seldom, and Ochus was so sordidly covetous 
that, to avoid this expense, he never visited his native country 
once in all his reign. Then finding Cyrus’s sepulchre opened 
and rifled, he put Polymachus, who did it, to death, though 
he was a man of some distinction, a bom Macedonian of Pella. 
And after he had read the inscription, he caused it to be cut 
again below the old one in Greek characters; the words being 
these: “O man, whosoever thou art, and from whencesoever 
thou comest (for I know thou wilt come), I am Cyms, the 
founder of the Persian empire; do not grudge me this little 
earth which covers my body.” The reading of this sensibly 
touched Alexander, filling him with the thought of the un- 
certainty and mutability of human affairs. At the same time 
Calanus, having been a little while troubled with a disease in 
the bowels, requested that he might have a funeral pile erected. 
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to which he came on horseback, and, after he had said some 
prayers and sprinkled himself and cut off some of his hair to 
throw into the fire, before he ascended it, he embraced and 
took leave of the Macedonians who stood by, desiring them 
to pass that day in mirth and good-fellowship with their king, 
whom in a little time, he said, he doubted not to see again at 
Babylon, Having this said, he lay down, and covering up his 
face, he stirred not when the fire came near him, but continued 
still in the same posture as at first, and so sacrificed himself, as it 
was the ancient custom of the philosophers in those countries 
to do. The same thing was done long after by another Indian 
who came with Caesar to Athens, where they still show you, 
“the Indian’s monument.” At his return from the funeral 
pile, Alexander invited a great many of his friends and prin- 
cipal officers to supper, and proposed a drinking match, in 
which the victor should receive a crown. Promachus drank 
twelve quarts of wine, and won the prize, which was a talent 
from them all; but he survived his victory but three days, and 
was followed, as Chares says, by forty-one more, who died of 
the same debauch, some extremely cold weather having set 
in shortly after. 

At Susa, he married Darius’s daughter Statira, and cele- 
brated also the nuptials of his friends, bestowing the noblest 
of the Persian ladies upon the worthiest of them, at the same 
time making it an entertainment in honour of the other 
Macedonians whose marriages had already taken place. At this 
magnificent festival, it is reported, there were no less than nine 
thousand guests, to each of whom he gave a golden cup for the 
libations. Not to mention other instances of his wonderful 
magnificence, he paid the debts of his army, which amounted 
to nine thousand eight hundred and seventy talents. But 
Antigenes, who had lost one of his eyes, though he owed noth- 
ing, got his name set down in the list of those who were in 
debt, and bringing one who pretended to be his creditor, and to 
have supplied him from the bank, received the money. But 
when the cheat was found out, the king was so incensed at it, 
that he banished him from court, and took away his command, 
though he was an excellent soldier and a man of great courage. 
For when he was but a youth, and served under Philip at the 
siege of Perinthus, where he was wounded in the eye by an 
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arrow shot out of an engine, he would neither let the arrow be 
taken out nor be persuaded to quit the field till he had bravely- 
repulsed the enemy and forced them to retire into the town. 
Accordingly he was not able to support such a disgrace with 
any patience, and it was plain that grief and despair would 
have made him kill himself, but the king fearing it, not only 
pardoned him, but let him also enjoy the benefit of his deceit. 

The thirty thousand boys whom he left behind him to be 
taught and disciplined were so improved at his return, both in 
strength and’ beauty, and performed their exercises with such 
dexterity and wondei'ful agility, that he was extremely pleased 
with them, which grieved the Macedonians, and made them 
fear he would have the less value for them. And when he pro- 
ceeded to send down the infirm and maimed soldiers to the 
sea, they said they were unjustly and infamously dealt with, 
after they were worn out in his service upon all occasions, now 
to be turned away with disgrace and sent home into their 
country among their friends and relations in a worse condi- 
tion than when they came out; therefore they desired him to 
dismiss them one and all, and to account his Macedonians 
useless, now he was so well furnished with a set of dancing boys, 
with whom, if he pleased, he might go on and conquer the 
world. These speeches so incensed Alexander that, after he 
had given them a great deal of reproachful language in his 
passion, he drove them away, and committed the watch to 
Persians, out of whom he chose his guards and attendants. 
When the Macedonians saw him escorted by these men, and 
themselves excluded and shamefully disgraced, their high 
spirits fell, and conferring with one another, they found that 
jealousy and rage had almost distracted them. But at last com- 
ing to themselves again, they went without their arms, with 
only their under garments on, crying and weeping to offer 
themselves at his tent, and desired him to deal with them as 
their baseness and ingratitude deserved. However, this would 
not prevail; for though his anger was already something mol- 
lified yet he would not admit them into his presence, nor 
would they stir from thence, but continued two days and 
nights before his tent, bewailing themselves, and imploring 
him as their lord to have compassion on them. But the third 
day he came out to them, and seeing them very humble and 
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penitent, he wept himself a great while, after a gentle reproof 
spoke kindly to them, and dismissed those who were unserv- 
iceable with magnificent rewards, and with his recommenda- 
tion to Antipater, that when they came home, at all public 
shows and in the theatres, they should sit on the best and 
foremost seats, crowned with chaplets of flowers. He ordered, 
also, that the children of those who had lost their lives in his 
service should have their father’s pay continued to them. 

When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had despatched 
his most urgent affairs, he began to divert himself again with 
spectacles and public entertainments, to carry on which he 
had a supply of three thousand actors and artists, newly arrived 
out of Greece. But they were soon interrupted by Hephass- 
tion’s failing sick of a fever, in which, being a young man and 
a soldier, too, he could not confine himself to so exact a diet 
as was necessary; for whilst his physician, Glaucus, was gone 
to the theatre, he ate a fowl for his dinner, and drank a large 
draught of wine, upon which he became very ill, and shortly 
after died. At this misfortune, Alexander was so beyond all 
reason transported that, to express his sorrotv, he immediately 
ordered the manes and tails of all his horses and mules to be 
cut, and threw down the battlements of the neighbouring 
cities. The poor physician he crucified, and forbade playing 
on the flute or any other musical instrument in the camp a 
great while, till directions came from the oracle of Ammon, 
and enjoined him to honour Hepha^stion, and sacrifice to him 
as a hero. Then seeking to alleviate his grief in war, he set out, 
as it were, to a hunt and chase of men, for he fell upon the 
Cossseans, and put the whole nation to the sword. This was 
called a sacrifice to Hephaestion’s ghost. In his sepulchre and 
monument and the adorning of them he intended to bestow 
ten thousand talents; and designing that the excellence of the 
workmanship and the singularity of the design might outdo 
the expense, his wishes turned, above all other artists, to 
Stasicrates, because he always promised something very bold, 
unusual, and magnificent in his projects. Once when they had 
met before, he had told him that, of all the mountains he 
knew, that of Athos in Thrace was the most capable of being 
adapted to represent the shape and lineaments of a man; that 
if he pleased to command him, he would make it the noblest 
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and most durable statue in the world, which in its left hand 
should hold a city of ten thousand inhabitants, and out of 
its right should pour a copious river into the sea. Though 
Alexander declined this proposal, yet now he spent a great 
deal of time with workmen to invent and contrive others even 
more extravagant and sumptuous. 

As he was upon his way to Babylon, Nearchus, who had 
sailed back out of the ocean up the mouth of the river Euphra- 
tes, came to tell him he had met with some Chaldaean diviners, 
who had warned him against Alexander’s going thither. 
Alexander, however, took no thought of it, and went on, and 
when he came near the walls of the place, he saw a great many 
crows fighting with one another, some of whom fell down 
just by him. After this, being privately informed that Apollo- 
dorus, the governor of Babylon, had sacrificed, to know what 
would become of him, he sent for Pythagoras, the soothsayer, 
and on his admitting the thing, asked him in what condi- 
tion he found the victim; and when he told him the liver 
was defective in its lobe, “A great presage indeed!” said 
Alexander. However, he offered Pythagoras no injury, but 
was sorry that he had neglected Nearchus’s advice, and stayed 
for the most part outside the town, removing his tent from 
place to place, and sailing up and down the Euphrates. Besides 
this, he was disturbed by many other prodigies. A tame ass fell 
upon the biggest and handsomest lion that he kept, and killed 
him by a kick. And one day after he had undressed himself 
to be anointed, and was playing at ball, just as they were go- 
ing to bring his clothes again, the young men who played with 
him perceived a man clad in the king’s robes with a diadem 
upon his head, sitting silently upon his throne. They asked 
him who he was, to which he gave no answer a good while, till 
at last, coming to himself, he told them his name was Diony- 
sius, that he was of Messenia, that for some crime of which he 
was accused he was brought thither from the seaside, and had 
been kept long in prison, that Serapis appeared to him, had 
freed him from his chains, conducted him to that place, and 
commanded him to put on the king’s robe and diadem, and 
to sit where they found him, and to say nothing. Alexander, 
when he heard this, by the direction of his soothsayers, put the 
fellow to death, but he lost his spirits, and grew diffident of the 
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protection and assistance o£ the gods, and suspicious of his 
friends. His greatest apprehension was of Antipater and his 
sons, one of whom, lolaus, was his chief cupbearer; and Cas- 
sander, who had lately arrived, and had been bred up in Greek 
manners, the first time he saw some of the barbarians adore the 
king could not forbear laughing at it aloud, which so incensed 
Alexander that he took him by the hair with both hands and 
dashed his head against the wall. Another time, Cassander 
would have said something in defence of Antipater to those 
who accused him, but Alexander interrupting him, said, 
“What is it you say? Do you think people, if they had received 
no injury, would come such a journey only to calumniate your 
father?” To which when Cassander replied, that their coming 
so far from the evidence was a great proof of the falseness of 
their charges, Alexander smiled, and said those were some of 
Aristotle’s sophisms, which would serve equally on both sides; 
and added, that both he and his father should be severely 
punished, if they were found guilty of the least injustice to- 
wards those who complained. All which made such a deep 
impression of terror in Cassander’s mind that, long after, when 
he was King of Macedonia and master of Greece, as he was 
walking up and down at Delphi, and looking at the statues, 
at the sight of that of AJexander he was suddenly struck with 
alarm, and shook all over, his eyes rolled, his head grew dizzy, 
and it was long before he recovered himself. 

When once Alexander had given way to fears of super- 
natural influence, his mind grew so disturbed and so easily 
alarmed that, if the least unusual or extraordinary thing hap- 
pened, he thought it a prodigy or a presage, and his court was 
thronged with diviners and priests whose business was to 
sacrifice and purify and foretell the future. So miserable a 
thing is incredulity and contempt of divine power on the one 
hand, and so miserable, also, superstition on the other, which 
like water, where the level has been lowered, flowing in and 
never stopping, fills the mind with slavish fears and follies, as 
now in Alexander’s case. But upon some answers which were 
brought him from the oracle concerning Hephasstion, he 
laid aside his sorrow, and fell again to sacrificing and drinking; 
and having given Nearchus a splendid entertainment, after 
he had bathed, as was his custom, just as he was going to bed. 
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at Medius’s request he went to supper with him. Here he 
drank all the next day, and was attacked with a fever, which 
seized him, not as some write, after he had drunk of the bowl 
of Hercules, nor was he taken with any sudden pain in his 
back, as if he had been struck with a lance, for these are the 
inventions of some authors who thought it their duty to make 
the last scene of so great an action as tragical and moving as 
they could. Aristobulus tells us, that in the rage of his fever 
and a violent thirst, he took a draught of wine, upon which 
he fell into delirium, and died on the thirtieth day of the 
month Dassius. 

But the journals give the following record. On the eight- 
eenth day of the month he slept in the bathing-room on ac- 
count of his fever. The next day he bathed and removed into 
his chamber, and spent his time in playing at dice with Medius. 
In the evening he bathed and sacrificed, and ate freely, and 
had the fever on him through the night. On the twentieth, after 
the usual sacrifices and bathing, he lay in the bathing-room and 
heard Nearchus’s narrative of his voyage, and the observa- 
tions he had made in the great sea. The twenty-first he passed 
in the same manner, his fever still increasing, and suffered 
much during the night. The next day the fever was very vio- 
lent, and he had himself removed and his bed set by the great 
bath, and discoursed with his principal officers about finding 
fit men to fill up the vacant places in the army. On the twenty- 
fourth he was much worse, and was carried out of his bed to 
assist at the sacrifices, and gave order that the general officers 
should wait within the court, whilst the inferior officers kept 
watch without doors. On the twenty-fifth he was removed to 
his palace on the other side the river, where he slept a little, 
but his fever did not abate, and when the generals came into 
his chamber, he was speechless and continued so the following 
day. The Macedonians, therefore, supposing he was dead, came 
with great clamours to the gates, and menaced his friends so 
that they were forced to admit them, and let them all pass 
through unarmed by his bedside. The same day Python and 
Seleucus were despatched to the temple of Serapis to inquire 
if they should bring Alexander thither, and were answered by 
the god that they should not remove him. On the twenty- 
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eighth, in the evening, he died. This account is most of it word 
for word as it is written in the diary. 

At the time, nobody had any suspicion of his being poisoned, 
but upon some information given six years after, they say 
Olympias put many to death, and scattered the ashes of lolaus, 
then dead, as if he had given it him. But those who affirm that 
Aristotle counselled Antipater to do it, and that by his means 
the poison was brought, adduced one Hagnothemis as their 
authority, who, they say, heard King Antigonus speak of it, 
and tell us that the poison was water, deadly cold as ice, dis- 
tilled from a rock in the district of Nonacris, which they 
gathered like a thin dew, and kept in an ass’s hoof; for it was 
so very cold and penetrating that no other vessel would hold 
it. However, most are of opinion that all this is a mere 
made-up story, no slight evidence of which is, that during the 
dissensions among the commanders, which lasted several days, 
the body continued clear and fresh, without any sign of such 
taint or corruption, though it lay neglected in a close sultry 
place. 

Roxana, who was now with child, and upon that account 
much honoured by the Macedonians, being jealous of Statira, 
sent for her by a counterfeit letter, as if Alexander had been 
still alive; and when she had her in her power, killed her and 
her sister, and threw their bodies into a well, which they filled 
up with earth, not without the privity and assistance of Per- 
diccas, who in the time immediately following the king’s 
death, under cover of the name of Arrhidasus, whom he car- 
ried about him as a sort of guard to his person, exercised the 
chief authority. Arrhidasus, who was Philip’s son by an ob- 
scure woman of the name of Philinna, was himself of weak 
intellect, not that he had been originally deficient either in 
body or mind, on the contrary, in his childhood, he had 
showed a happy and promising character enough. But a dis- 
eased habit of body, caused by drugs which Olympias gave 
him, had ruined, not only his health, but his understanding. 
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BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF WASHINGTON 
Birth and Education 

"Children like tender osiers take the bow; 

“And as they first are form’d, forever grow.” 

To THIS day numbers of good Christians can hardly find faith 
to believe that Washington was, bona fide, a Virginian! “What! 
a buckskin!” say they with a smile. “George Washington a 
buckskin! pshaw! impossible! he was certainly an European: 
So great a man could never have been born in America.” 

So great a man could never have been born in America!— 
why that’s the very prince of reasons why he should have been 
bom here! Nature, we know, is fond of harmonies; and paria 
paribus, that is, great things to great, is the rule she delights 
to work by. Where, for example, do we look for the whale, 
“the biggest born of nature?” not, I trow, in a mill-pond, 
but in the main ocean, “There go the great ships:” and there 
are the spoutings of whales amidst their boiling foam. 

By the same rule, where shall we look for Washington, 
the greatest among men, but in America— that greatest Conti- 
nent, which, rising from beneath the frozen pole, stretches 
far and wide to the south, running almost “the whole length 
of this vast terrene,” and sustaining on her ample sides the 
roaring shock of half the watery globe? And equal to its size 
is the furniture of this vast continent, where the Almighty has 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
reared his cloud-capt mountains, and spread his sea-like lakes, 
and poured his mighty rivers, and hurled down his thunder- 
ing cataracts in a style of the sublime, so far superior to any 
thing of the kind in the other continents, that tre may fairly 
conclude that great men and great deeds are designed for 
America. 

This seems to be the verdict of honest analogy, and accord- 
ingly we find America the honoured cradle of "IVashington, 
who was born on Pope’s creek, in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, the 22nd of Februaiy, 1732. His father, whose name was 
Augustin Washington, was also a Virginian: but his grand- 
father (John) was an Englishman, who came over and settled 
in Virginia in 1657. 

His father, fully persuaded that a marriage of virtuous love 
comes nearest to angelic life, early stepped up to the altar with 
glowing cheeks and joy sparkling eyes, while by his side with 
soft warm hand, sweetly trembling in his, stood the angel- 
form of the lovely Miss Dandridge. 

After several years of great domestic happiness Mr. Wash- 
ington was separated by death from this excellent woman, 
who left him and two children to lament her early fate. 

Fully persuaded still, that “it is not good for man to be 
alone,” he renewed, for the second time, the chaste delights 
of matrimonial love. His consort was Miss Mary Ball, a young 
lady of fortune, and descended from one of the best families 
in Virginia. 

From his intermarriage with this charming girl, it would 
appear that our hero’s father must have possessed either a 
very pleasing person, or highly polished manners, or perhaps 
both; for, from what I can learn, he was at that time at least 
forty years old! while she, on the other hand, was universally 
toasted as the belle of the Northern Neck, and in the full 
bloom and freshness of love-inspiring sixteen. This I have 
from one who tells me that he has carried down many a sett 
dance with her; I mean that amiable and pleasant old gentle- 
man, John Fitzhugh, Esq. of Stafford, who was, all his life, a 
neighbour and intimate of the Washington family. By his 
first wife, Mr. Washington had two children, both sons— 
Lawrence and Augustin. By his second wife, he had five chil- 
dren, four sons and a daughter— George, Samuel, John, 
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Charles, and Elizabeth, Those over delicate folk, who are 
ready to faint at thought of a second marriage, might do well 
to remember, that the greatest man that ever lived was the 
son of this second marriage. 

Little George had scarcely attained his fifth year, when his 
father left Pope’s creek, and came up to a plantation which 
he had in Stafford, opposite to Fredericksburg. The house in 
which he lived is still to be seen. It lifts its low and modest 
front of faded red, over the turbid waters of Rappahannock: 
whither, to this day, numbers of people repair, and, with emo- 
tions unutterable, looking at the weather beaten mansion, 
exclaim, ''Here’s the house where the great Washington was 
born!” 

But it is all a mistake; for he was born, as I said, at Pope’s 
creek, in Westmoreland county, near the margin of his own 
roaring Potomac. 

The first place of education to which George was ever sent, 
was a little "old field school,” kept by one of his father’s 
tenants, named Hobby; an honest, poor old man, who acted 
in the double character of sexton and schoolmaster. On his 
skill as a grave-digger, tradition is silent; but for a teacher of 
youth, his qualifications were certainly of the humbler sort; 
making what is generally called an A. B. C. schoolmaster. 
Such was the preceptor who first taught Washington the 
knowledge of letters! Hobby lived to see his young pupil in 
all his glory, and rejoiced exceedingly. In his cups~for though 
a sexton, he would sometimes drink, particularly on the Gen- 
eral’s birth days— he used to boast that " ’twas he, who, between 
his knees, had laid the foundation of George Washington’s 
greatness.” 

But though George was early sent to a schoolmaster, yet he 
was not on that account neglected by his father. Deeply sensi- 
ble of the loveliness and worth of which human nature is 
capable, through the virtues and graces early implanted in 
the heart, he never for a moment, lost sight of George in those 
all-important respects. 

To assist his son to overcome that selfish spirit, which too 
often leads children to fret and fight about trifles, was a no- 
table care of Mr. Washington. For this purpose, of all the 
nresents, such as cakes, fruit, &c. he received, he was always 
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desired to give a liberal part to his play-mates. To enable him 
to do this with more alacrity, his father would remind him of 
the love which he would thereby gain, and the frequent pres- 
ents which would in return be made to him; and also would 
tell of that great and good God, who delights above all things 
to see children love one another, and will assuredly reward 
them for acting so amiable a part. 

Some idea of Mr. Washington’s plan of education in this 
respect, may be collected from the following anecdote, related 
to me twenty years ago by an aged lady, who was a distant rela- 
tive, and, when a girl, spent much of her time in the family: 

''On a fine morning,” said she, "in the fall of 1737, Mr. 
Washington having little George by the hand, came to the 
door and asked my cousin Washington and myself to walk 
with him to the orchard, promising he would show us a fine 
sight. On arriving at the orchard, we were presented with a 
fine sight indeed. The whole earth, as far as we could see, was 
strewed with fruit: and yet the trees were bending under the 
weight of apples, which hung in clusters like grapes, and 
vainly strove to hide their blushing cheeks behind the green 
leaves. Now, George, said his father, look here, my son! don’t 
you remember when this good cousin of yours brought you 
that fine large apple last spring, how hardly I could prevail on 
you to divide with your brothers and sisters; though I prom- 
ised you that if you would but do it, God Almighty would 
give you plenty of apples this fall. Poor George could not say 
a word; but hanging down his head, looked quite confused, 
while with his little naked toes he scratched in the soft ground. 
Now look up, my son, continued his father, look up, George! 
and see there how richly the blessed God has made good my 
promise to you. Wherever you turn your eyes, you see the 
trees loaded with fine fruit; many of them indeed breaking 
down; while the ground is covered with mellow apples, more 
than you could eat, my son, in all your life time.” 

George looked in silence on the wide wilderness of fruit. 
He marked the busy humming bees, and heard the gay notes 
of birds; then lifting his eyes, filled with shining moisture, 
to his father, he softly said, "Well, Pa, only forgive me this 
time; and see if I ever be so stingy any more.” 

Some, when they look up to the oak, whose giant arms 
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throw a darkening shade over distant acres, or whose single 
trunk lays the keel of a man of war, cannot bear to hear of the 
time when this mighty plant was but an acorn, which a pig 
could have demolished. But others, who know their value, 
like to learn the soil and situation which best produces such 
noble trees. Thus, parents that are wise, will listen, well 
pleased, while I relate how moved the steps of the youthful 
Washington, ^vhose single worth far outweighs all the oaks of 
Bashan and the red spicy cedars of Lebanon. Yes, they will 
listen delighted while I tell of their Washington in the days 
of his youth, when his little feet w'ere swift towards the nests 
of birds; or when, wearied in the chase of the butterfly, he 
laid him down on his grassy couch and slept, while minister- 
ing spirits, with their roseate wings, fanned his glowing 
cheeks, and kissed his lips of innocence with that fervent love 
which makes the Heaven! 

Never did the wise Ulysses take more pains with his beloved 
Telemachus, than did Mr. Washington with George, to in- 
spire him with an early love of truth. “Truth, George,” said 
he, “is the loveliest quality of youth. I would ride fifty miles, 
my son, to see the little boy whose heart is so honest, and his 
lips so pure, that we may depend on every word he says. O 
how lovely does such a child appear in the eyes of every body! 
his parents doat on him. His relations glory in him. They are 
constantly praising him to their children, whom they beg to 
imitate him. They are often sending for him to visit them; and 
receive him, when he comes, with as much joy as if he were 
a little angel, come to set pretty examples to their children. 

“But, Oh! how different, George, is the case with the boy 
who is so given to lying, that nobody can believe a word he 
says! He is looked at with aversion wherever he goes, and 
parents dread to see him come among their children. Oh, 
George! my son! rather than see you come to this pass, dear as 
you are to my heart, gladly would I assist to nail you up in 
your little coffin, and follow you to your grave. Hard, indeed, 
would it be to me to give up my son, whose little feet are 
always so ready to run about with me, and whose fondly look- 
ing eyes and sweet prattle makes so large a part of my happi- 
ness. But still I would give him up, rather than see him a com- 
mon liar.” 
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“Pa,” said George very seriously, “do I ever tell lies?” 

“No, George, I thank God you do not, my son; and I re- 
joice in the hope you never will. At least, you shall never, 
from me, have cause to be guilty of so shameful a thing. Many 
parents, indeed, even compel their children to this vile prac- 
tice, by barbarously beating them for every little fault: hence, 
on the next offence, the little terrified creature slips out a lie! 
just to escape the rod. But as to yourself, George, you know 
I have always told you, and now tell you again, that, when- 
ever by accident, you do any thing tvrong, which must often 
be the case, as you are but a poor little boy yet, without ex- 
perience or knowledge, you must never tell a falsehood to 
conceal it; but come bravely up, my son, like a little man, and 
tell me of it; and, instead of beating you, George, I will but 
the more honour and love you for it, my dear.” 

This, you’ll say, was sowing good seed!— Yes, it was: and the 
crop, thank God, was, as I believe it ever will be, where a man 
acts the true parent, that is, the Guardian Angel, by his child. 

The following anecdote is a case in point. It is too valuable 
to be lost, and too true to be doubted; for it was communicated 
to me by the same excellent lady to whom I am indebted for 
the last. 

“When George,” said she, “was about six years old, he was 
made the wealthy master of a hatchet! of which, like most 
little boys, he was immoderately fond, and was constantly 
going about chopping every thing that came in his way. One 
day, in the garden, where he often amused himself hacking 
his mother’s pea-sticks, he unluckily tried the edge of his 
hatchet on the body of a beautiful young English cherry-tree, 
which he barked so terribly, that I don’t believe the tree ever 
got the better of it. The next morning the old gentleman, 
finding out what had befallen his tree, which, by the by, was 
a great favourite, came into the house; and with much warmth 
asked for the mischievous author, declaring at the same time, 
that he would not have taken five guineas for his tree. Nobody 
could tell him any thing about it. Presently George and his 
hatchet made their appearance. “George,” said his father, 
“do you know who killed that beautiful little cherry-tree 
yonder in the garden?” This was a tough question; and George 
staggered under it for a moment; but quickly recovered him- 
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self: and looking at his father, with the sweet face of youth 
brightened with the inexpressible charm of all-conquering 
truth, he bravely cried out, 'T can't tell a lie. Pa; you know 
I can’t tell a lie. I did cut it with my hatchet.”— Run to my 
arms, you dearest boy, cried his father in transports, run to 
my arms; glad am I, George, that you killed my tree; for you 
have paid me for it a thousand fold. Such an act of heroism 
in my son is more worth than a thousand trees, though blos- 
somed with silver, and their fruits of purest gold.” 

It was in this way by interesting at once both his heart and 
head, that Mr. Washington conducted George with great ease 
and pleasure along the happy paths of virtue. But well know- 
ing that his beloved charge, soon to be a man, would be left 
exposed to numberless temptations, both from himself and 
from others, his heart throbbed with the tenderest anxiety to 
make him acquainted with that great being, whom to know 
and love, is to possess the surest defence against vice, and the 
best of all motives to virtue and happiness. To startle George 
into a lively sense of his Maker, he fell upon the following 
very curious but impressive expedient: 

One day he went into the garden, and prepared a little bed 
of finely pulverized earth, on which he wrote George’s name 
at full, in large letters— then strewing in plenty of cabbage 
seed, he covered them up, and smoothed all over nicely with 
the roller,— This bed he purposely prepared close along side 
of a gooseberry walk, which happening at this time to be well 
hung with ripe fruit, he knew would be honoured with 
George’s visits pretty regularly every day. Not many mornings 
had passed away before in came George, with eyes wild rolling, 
and his litde cheeks ready to burst with great news. 

''O Pal come here! come here!” 

*'What’s the matter, my son? what’s the matter?” 

‘'O come here, I tell you, Pa: come here! and I’ll shew you 
such a sight as you never saw in all your life time.” 

The old gentleman suspecting what George would be at, 
gave him his hand, which he seized with great eagerness, and 
tugging him along through the garden, led him point blank 
to the bed whereon was inscribed, in large letters, and in all 
the freshness of newly sprung plants, the full name of 

WASHINGTON. 
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“There Pa?” said George, quite in an ecstasy of astonish- 
ment, “d’d you ever see such a sight in all your life time?” 

“Why it seems like a curious affair, sure enough, George!” 

“But, Pa, who did make it there? who did make it there?” 

“It grew there by chance, I suppose, my son.” 

“By chance. Pal O no! no! it never did grow there by 
chance. Pa. Indeed that it never did!” 

“High! why not, my son?” 

“Why, Pa, did you ever see any body’s name in a plant bed 
before?” 

“Well, but George, such a thing might happen, though you 
never saw it before.” 

“Yes, Pa; but I did never see the little plants grow up so 
as to make one single letter of my name before. Now, how 
could they grow up so as to make all the letters of my name! 
and then standing one after another, to spell my name so 
exactly!— and all so neat and even too, at top and bottom!! 
O Pa, you must not say chance did all this. Indeed somebody 
did it; and I dare say now. Pa, you did it just to scare me, 
because I am your little boy.” 

His father smiled; and said, “Well George, you have guessed 
right. I indeed did it; but not to scare you, my son; but to 
learn you a great thing which I wish you to understand. I 
want, my son, to introduce you to your true Father.” 

“High, Pa, an’t you my true father, that has loved me, and 
been so good to me always?” 

“Yes George, I am your father, as the world calls it: and I 
love you very dearly too. But yet with all my love for you, 
George, I am but a poor good-for-nothing sort of father in 
comparison of one you have.” 

“Aye! I know, well enough whom you mean. Pa. You mean 
God Almighty; don’t you?” 

“Yes, my son, I mean him indeed. He is your true Father, 
George.” 

“But, Pa, where is God Almighty! I did never see him yet.” 

“True my son; but though you never saw him, yet he is 
always with you. You did not see me when ten days ago I made 
this little plant bed, where you see your name in such beauti- 
ful green letters: but though you did not see me here, yet you 
know I was here!!” 
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“Yes, Pa, that I do. I know you was here.” 

“Well then, and as my son could not believe that chance 
had made and put together so exactly the letters of his name, 
(though only sixteen) then how can he believe, that chance 
could have made and put together all those millions and mil- 
lions of things that are now so exactly fitted to his good! That 
my son may look at every thing around him, see! what fine eyes 
he has got! and a little pug nose to smell the sweet flowers! and 
pretty ears to hear sweet sounds! and a lovely mouth for his 
bread and butter! and O, the little ivory teeth to cut it for 
him! and the dear little tongue to prattle with his father! and 
precious little hands and fingers to hold his play-things! and 
beautiful little feet for him to run about upon! and when my 
little rogue of a son is tired with running about, then the still 
night comes for him to lie down: and his mother sings, and 
the little crickets chirp him to sleep! and as soon as he has 
slept enough, and jumps up fresh and strong as a little buck, 
there the sweet golden light is ready for him! When he looks 
down into the water, there he sees the beautiful silver fishes 
for him! and up in the trees there are the apples, and peaches, 
and thousands of sweet fruits for him! and all, all around him, 
wherever my dear boy looks, he sees every thing just to his 
wants and wishes;— the bubbling springs with cool sweet water 
for him to drink! and the wood to make him sparkling fires 
when he is cold! and beautiful horses for him to ride! and 
strong oxen to work for him! and the good cow to give him 
milk! and bees to make sweet honey for his sweeter mouth! 
and the little lambs, with snowy wool, for beautiful clothes 
for him! Now, these and all the ten thousand thousand other 
good things more than my son can ever think of, and all so 
exactly fitted to his use and delight— Now how could chance 
ever had done all this for my little son? Oh George!— 

He would have gone on: but George, who had hung upon 
his father’s words with looks and eyes of all-devouring atten- 
tion, here broke out— 

“Oh, Pa, that’s enough! that’s enough! It can’t be chance, 
indeed— it can’t be chance, that made and gave me all these 
things.” 

“What was it then, do you think, my son?” 
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“Indeed, Pa, I don’t know unless it was God Almighty!” 

“Yes, George, he it was, my son, and nobody else.” 

“Weil, but Pa, (continued George) does God Almighty give 
me every thing? Don’t you give me some things. Pa?” 

“I give you something indeed! Oh how can I give you any 
thing, George! I who have nothing on earth that I can call 
my own, no, not even the breath I drawl” 

“High, Pa! isn’t that great big house your house, and this 
garden, and the horses yonder, and oxen, and sheep, and 
trees, and every thing, isn’t all yours. Pa?” 

“Oh no! my son! no! why you make me shrink into noth- 
ing, George, when you talk of all these belonging to me, who 
can’t even make a grain of sand! Oh, how could I, my son, 
have given life to those great oxen and horses, when I can’t 
give life even to a fly?— no! for if the poorest fly were killed, 
it is not your father, George, nor all the men in the world, 
that could ever make him alive again!” 

At this, George fell into a profound silence, while his pen- 
sive looks showed that his youthful soul was labouring with 
some idea never felt before. Perhaps it was at that moment, 
that the good Spirit of God ingrafted on his heart that germ 
of piety, which fllled his after life with so many of the precious 
fruits of morality. 


George^s father dies—his education continued by his mother— Ms 
behaviour under school-master Williams. 

Thus pleasantly, on wings of down, passed away the few short 
years of little George’s and his father’s earthly acquaintance. 
Sweetly ruled by the sceptre of reason, George almost adored 
his father; and thus sweetly obeyed with all the cheerfulness 
of love, his father doated on George. And though very differ- 
ent in their years, yet parental and filial love rendered them so 
mutually dear, that the old gentleman was often heard to 
regret, that the school took his little companion so much 
from him— while George, on the other hand, would often quit 
his playmates to run home and converse with his more be- 
loved father. 

But George was not long to enjoy the pleasure or the profit 
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of such a companion; for scarcely had he attained his tenth 
year, before his father was seized with the gout in his stomach, 
which carried him off in a few days. George was not at home 
when his father was taken ill. He was on a visit to some of his 
cousins in Chotank, about twenty miles off: and his fathei , 
unwilling to interrupt his pleasures, (for it was but seldom 
that he visited) would not at first allow him to be sent for. 
But finding that he was going very fast, he begged that they 
would send for him in all haste. He often asked if he was come; 
and said how happy he should be once more to see his little 
son, and give him his blessing before he died. But alas! he 
never enjoyed that last mournful pleasure; for George did 
not reach home until a few hours before his father’s death: 
and then he was speechless! The moment he alighted, he ran 
into the chamber where he lay. But oh! what were his feelings 
when he saw the sad change that had passed upon him! when 
he beheld those eyes, late so bright and fond, now reft of all 
their lustre, faintly looking on him from their hollow sockets, 
and through swelling tears, in mute but melting language, 

bidding him a last, last farewell! Rushing with sobs and 

cries, he fell upon his father’s neck he kissed him a thou- 

sand and a thousand times, and bathed his clay cold face with 
scalding tears. 

O happiest youth! Happiest in that love, which thus, to its 
enamoured soul strained an aged, an expiring sire. O! worthi- 
est to be the founder of a just and equal government lasting 
as thy own deathless name! And 01 happiest old man! thus 
luxuriously expiring in the arms of such a child! O! well 
requited for teaching him that love of his God (the only 
fountain of every virtuous love) in return for which he gave 
thee (’twas all he had) himself— his fondest company— his 
sweetest looks and prattle. He now gives thee his little feeble 
embraces. With artless sighs and tears, faithful to thee still, his 
feet will follow thee to thy grave: and when thy beloved corse 
is let down to the stones of the pit, with streaming eyes he 
will rush to the brink, to take one more look, while his burst- 
ing heart will give thee its last trembling cry O my fatherl 

my father! 

But, though he had lost his best of friends, yet he never lost 
those divine sentiments which that friend had so carefully 
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inculcated. On the contrary, interwoven with the fibres of his 
heart, they seemed to ‘*grow with his growth, and to strengthen 
ivith his strength.” The memory of his father, often bathed 
with a tear —the memory of his father, now sleeping in his 
grave, was felt to impose a more sacred obligation to do what- 
ever he knew would rejoice his departed shade. This was very 
happily displayed, in every part of his deportment, from the 
moment of his earliest intercourse with mankind. 

Soon after the death of his father, his mother sent him down 
to Westmoreland, the place of his nativity, where he lived with 
his half-brother Augustine, and went to school to a Mr. Wil- 
liams, an excellent teacher in that neighbourhood. He carried 
with him his virtues, his zeal for unblemished character, his 
love of truth, and detestation of whatever was false and base. 
A gilt chariot with richest robes and liveried servants, could 
not half so substantially have befriended him; for in a very 
short time, so completely had his virtues secured the love and 
confidence of the boys, his word was just as current among 
them as a law. A very aged gentleman, formerly a school mate 
of his, has often assured me, (while pleasing recollection 
brightened his furrowed cheeks,) that nothing was more com- 
mon, when the boys were in high dispute about a question of 
fact, than for some little shaver among the mimic heroes, to 
call out, “well boys! George Washington was there; George 
Washington was there. He knows all about it: and if he 
don’t say it was so, then we will give it up.”— “Done,” said the 
adverse party. Then away they would trot to hunt for George. 
Soon as his verdict was heard, the party favoured would begin 
to crow, and then all hands would return to play again. 

About five years after the death of his father, he quitted 
school for ever, leaving the boys in tears for his departure: for 
he had ever lived among them, in the spirit of a brother. He 
was never guilty of so brutish a practice as that of fighting him- 
self; nor would he, when able to prevent it, allow them to 
fight one another. If he could not disarm their savage passions 
by his arguments, he would instantly go to the master, and 
inform him of their barbarous intentions. 

“The boys,” said the same good old gentleman, “were often 
angry with George for this.”— But he used to say, “angry or 
not angry, you shall never, boys, have my consent to a practice 
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so shocking! shocking even in slaves and dogs; then how utterly 
scandalous in little boys at school, who ought to look on one 
another as brothers. And what must be the feelings of our 
tender parents, when, instead of seeing us come home smiling 
and lovely, as the joy of their hearts! they see us creeping in 
like young blackguards, with our heads bound up, black eyes, 
and bloody clothes! And what is all this for? Why, that we may 
get praise!! But the truth is, a quarrelsome boy was never 
sincerely praised! Big boys, of the vulgar sort, indeed may 
praise him: but it is only as they would a silly game cock, that 
fights for their pastime: and the little boys are sure to praise 
him, but it is only as they would a bull dog— to keep him from 
tearing them!!” 

Some of his historians have said, and many believe, that 
Washington was a Latin scholar! But ’tis an error. He never 
learned a syllable of Latin. His second and last teacher, Mr. 
Williams, was indeed a capital hand— but not at Latin; for 
of that he understood perhaps as little as Balaam’s ass. But at 
reading, spelling, English grammar, arithmetic, surveying, 
book keeping, and geography, he was indeed famous. And in 
these useful arts, ’tis said he often boasted that he had made 
young George Washington as great a scholar as himself. 

Bom to be a soldier, Washington early discovered symp 
toms of nature’s intentions towards him. In his iith year, 
while at school under old Mr. Hobby, he used to divide his 
play-mates into two parties or armies. One of these, for dis- 
tinction sake, was called French, the other American. A big 
boy at the school, named William Bustle, commanded the 
former; George commanded the latter. And every day, at 
play-time, with corn-stalks for muskets, and calabashes for 
drums, the two armies would turn out, and march, and coun- 
ter-march, and file off or fight their mimic battles, with great 
fury. This was fine sport for George, whose passion for active 
exercise was so strong, that at play-time no weather could 
keep him within doors. His fair cousins, who visited at his 
mother’s, used to complain, that “George was not fond of 
their company, like other boys; but soon as he had got his 
task, would mn out to play.” But such trifling play as marbles 
and tops he could never endure. They did not afford him 
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which, by stringing the limbs and swelling the muscles pro- 
motes the kindliest flow of blood and spirits. At jumping with 
a long pole, or heaving heavy weights, for his years he hardly 
had an equal. And as to running, the swift-footed Achilles 
could scarcely have matched his speed. 

''Egad! he ran wonderfully,” said my amiable and aged 
friend, John Fitzhugh, Esq., who knew him well. "We had 
nobody here-abouts, that could come near him. There was a 
young Langhorn Dade, of Westmoreland, a confounded clean 
made, tight young fellow, and a mighty swift runner too. But 
then he was no match for George. Langy, indeed, did not like 
to give it up; and would brag that he had sometimes brought 
George to a tie. But I believe he was mistaken: for I have seen 
them run together many a time; and George always beat him 
easy enough.” 

Col. Lewis Willis, his play-mate and kinsman, has been 
heard to say, that he has often seen him throw a stone across 
Rappahannock, at the lower ferry of Fredericksburg. It would 
be no easy matter to find a man, now a-days, who could do it. 

Indeed his father before him was a man of extraordinary 
strength. His gun, which to this day is called Washington’s 
fowling-piece, and is now the property of Mr. Harry Fitz- 
hugh, of Chotank, is of such enormous weight, that not one 
man in fifty can fire it without a rest. And yet throughout 
that country it is said, that he made nothing of holding it 
off at arm’s length, and blazing away at the swans on Potomac; 
of which he has been known to kill, rank and file seven or 
eight at a shot. 

But to return to George. It appears that from the start he 
was a boy of an uncommonly warm and noble heart; insomuch 
that Lawrence, though but his half-brother, took such a liking 
to him, even above his own brother Augustine, that he would 
always have George with him when he could; and often 
pressed him to come and live with him. But, as if led by some 
secret impulse, George declined the offer, and as we have seen, 
went to work in the back woods, as Lord Fairfax’s surveyor! 
However, when Lawrence was taken with the consumption, 
and advised by his physicians to make a trip to Bermuda, 
George could not resist any longer, but hastened down to his 
brother at Mount Vernon, and went with him to Bermuda. 
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It was at Bermuda that George took the small-pox, which 
marked him rather agreeably than otherwise. Lawrence never 
recovered, but returned to Virginia, where he died just after 
his brother George had fought his hard battle against the 
French and Indians, at Fort Necessity, as the reader will 
presently learn. 

Lawrence did not live to see George after that, but he lived 
to hear of his fame; for as the French and Indians were at that 
time a great public terror, the people could not help being 
very loud in their praise of a youth, who, with so slender a 
force had dared to meet them in their own country, and had 
given them such a check. 

And when Lawrence heard of his favourite young brother, 
that he had fought so gallantly for his country, and that the 
whole land was filled with his praise, he wept for joy. And 
such is the victory of love over nature, that though fast sink- 
ing under the fever and cough of a consumption in its extreme 
stage, he did not seem to mind it, but spent his last moments 
in fondly talking of his brother George, who, he said, “he had 
always believed, would one day or other be a great man!'' 

On opening his will, it was found that George had lost 
nothing by his dutiful and affectionate behaviour to his 
brother Lawrence. For having now no issue, (his only child, 
a little daughter, lately dying) he left to George all his rich 
lands in Berkley, together with his great estate on Potomac, 
called Mount Vernon, in honour of old Admiral Vernon, by 
whom he had been treated with great politeness, while a volun- 
teer with him at the unfortunate siege of Carthagena, in 1741. 


George leaves school— is appointed a private surveyor to Lord Fairfax, 
of the Northern Neck— wishes to enter on board of a British man of war— 
providentially prevented by his mother— the first lightnings of his soul 

to war. 

Happily for America, George Washington was not born with 
“a silver spoon in his mouth.” The Rappahannock plantation 
left him by his father, was only in reversion— and his mother 
was still in her prime. Seeing then no chance of ever rising in 
the world but by his own merit, on leaving school he went 
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up to Fairfax to see his brother Lawrence; with whom he 
found Mr. William Fairfax, one of the governor’s council, 
who was come up on a visit to his sister, whom Lawrence had 
married. The counsellor presently took a great liking to 
George; and hearing him express a wish to get employment 
as a surveyor, introduced him to his relative. Lord Fairfax, the 
wealthy proprietor of all those lands generally called the 
Northern Neck, lying between the Potomac and Rappahan- 
nock, and extending from Smith’s Point on the Chesapeake, 
to the foot of the Great Allegheny, At the instance of the 
counsellor. Lord Fairfax readily engaged George as a sur- 
veyor; and sent him up into the back-woods to work. He con- 
tinued in his lordship’s service till his 20th year, closely pur- 
suing the laborious life of a woodsman. 

From the manner in which Washington chose to amuse his 
leisure hours during this period, I am almost inclined to think 
that he had a presentiment of the great labours that lay before 
him. When in Frederick, which at that time was very large, 
containing the counties now called Berkley, Jefferson, and 
Shenandoah, he boarded in the house of the widow Steven- 
son, generally pronounced Stinson. This lady had seven sons 
—William and Valentine Crawford, by her first husband; and 
John, and Hugh, and Dick, and Jim, and Mark Stinson, by 
her last husband. These seven young men, in Herculean size 
and strength, were equal, perhaps, to any seven sons of any one 
mother in Christendom. This was a family exactly to George’s 
mind, because promising him an abundance of that manly 
exercise in which he delighted. In front of the house lay a 
fine extended green, with a square of several hundred yards. 
Here it was every evening, when his daily toils of surveying 
were ended, that George, like a young Greek training for the 
Olympic games, used to turn out with his sturdy young com- 
panions, '‘to see,” as they termed it, “which was the best man,” 
at running, jumping, and wrestling. And so keen was their pas- 
sion for these sports, and so great their ambition to excel each 
other, that they would often persist, especially on moon-sMn-^ 
ing nights, till bedtime. The Crawfords and Stinsons, though 
not taller than George, were much heavier men; so that at 
wrestling, and particularly at the close or Indian hug, he 
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seldom gained much matter of triumph. But in all trials of 

agility, they stood no chance with him! 

From these Frederick county gymnastics or exercises, there 
followed an effect which shews the very wide difference be- 
tween participating in innocent and guilty pleasures. While 
companions in raking and gambling, heartily despise and hate 
one another, and when they meet in the streets, pass each 
other with looks as cold and shy as sheep-thieving curs— these 
virtuous young men, by spending their evenings together, in 
innocent and manly exercises, contracted a friendship which 
lasted for life. When George, twenty-five years after this, was 
called to lead the American armies, he did not forget his old 
friends, the Stinsons and Crawfords; but gave commissions to 
all of them who chose to join his army; which several of them 
did. William Crawford, the eldest of them, and as brave a man 
as ever shouldered a musket, was advanced as high as the rank 
of colonel, when he was burnt to death by the Indians at 
Sandusky. And equally cordial was the love of these young 
men towards George, of whom they always spoke as of a 
brother. Indeed, Hugh Stinson, the second brother, who had 
a way of snapping his eyes when he talked of any thing that 
greatly pleased him, used to brighten up at the name of Wash- 
ington; and would tell his friends, that, “he and his brother 
John had often laid the conqueror of England on his back;’’ 
but at the same time, would agree, that, “in running and 
jumping they were no match for him.” 

Such was the way in which George spent his leisure hours 
in the service of Lord Fairfax. Little did the old gentleman 
expect that he was educating a youth, who should one day 
dismember the British empire and break his own heart— 
which truly came to pass. For on hearing that Washington 
had captured Cornwallis and all his army, he called out to 
his black waiter, “Come, Joel carry me to my bedl for I’m 
sure ’tis high time for me to diel” 

Then up rose Joe, all at the word 
And took his master’s arm. 

And to his bed he softly led. 

The lord of Gren-way farm. 
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There he calFd on Britain's name 
“And oft he wept full sore/’— 

Then sigh'd— thy will, O Lord be done— 

“And word spake never more/' 

It was in his 1 5th year, according to the best of my informa- 
tion, that Washington first felt the kindlings of his soul for 
war. The cause was this— In those days the people of Virginia 
looked on Great Britain as the mother country; and to go 
thither was, in common phrase, "‘to go home/’ The name of 
OLD England was music in their ears: and the bare mention 
of a blow meditated against her, never failed to rouse a some- 
thing at the heart, which instantly flamed on the cheek, and 
flashed in the eye. Washington had his full share of these vir- 
tuous feelings: on hearing, therefore, that France and Spain 
were mustering a black cloud over his mother country, his 
youthful blood took fire; and he instantly tendered what aid 
his little arm could afford. The rank of midshipman was pro- 
cured for him on board a British ship of war, then lying in our 
waters; and his trunk and clothes were actually sent on board. 
But when he came to take leave of his mother, she wept bit- 
terly, and told him, she felt that her heart would break if he 
left her. George immediately got his trunk ashore! as he could 
not, for a moment, bear the idea of inflicting a wound on that 
dear life which had so long and so fondly sustained his own. 

Where George got his great military talents, is a question 
which none but the happy believers in a particular Providence 
can solve: certain it is, his earthly parents had no hand in it. 
For of his father, tradition says nothing, save that he was a 
most amiable old gentleman; one who made good crops, and 
scorned to give his name to the quill-drivers of a counting- 
room. And as to his mother, it is well known that she was none 
of Bellona’s fiery race. For as some of the Virginia officers, just 
after the splendid actions of Trenton and Princeton, were 
complimenting her on the generalship and rising glory of her 
son, instead of shewing the exultation of a Spartan dame, she 
replied, with all the sang froid of a good old Friend, '‘Ah, 
dear mel This fighting and killing is a sad thing! I wish George 
would come home and look after his plantation!!” 

Nor does it appear that nature had mixed mudh of gun- 
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powder in the composition of any of his brothers; for when 
one of them, in the time of Braddock’s war, wrote him a letter, 
signifying something like a wish to enter into the service; 
George, it is said, gave him this short reply: “Brother, stay at 
home, and comfort your wife.” 

But though not destined to figure on the quarterdeck of a 
m;in of War, yet he ceased not to cultivate that talent which 
had been given for higher uses. From adjutant Muse, a West- 
moreland volunteer, who had gained much credit in the war 
of Cuba, whence he had lately returned with Lawrence Wash- 
ington, he learnt to go through the manual exercise with 
great dexterity. By the help of good treatises on the art of war, 
which were put into his hands by the same gentleman, he 
soon acquired very clear ideas of the evolutions and move- 
ments of troops. And from Mons. Vanbraam, who afterwards 
accompanied him as interpreter to Venango, he acquired the 
art of fencing, at which, it is said, he was extremely expert. A 
passion, so uncommon for war, joined to a very manly appear- 
ance, and great dignity of character, could scarcely fail to 
attract on him the attention of the public. In fact the public 
sentiment was so strong in his favour, that at the green age of 
nineteen, he was appointed major and adjutant general of the 
Virginia forces in the Northern Neck, when training, as was 
expected, for immediate service. 

For his services as an adjutant general, he was allowed by 
the crown one hundred pounds sterling per annum. 


French encroachments on the Ohio—Washington volunteers his service to 
governor Dinwiddie— his hazardous embassy to the French and Indians— 
miraculous escapes—account of his journal— anecdote of his modesty. 


In the year 1753 the people of Virginia were alarmed by a 
report that the French, aided by the Indians, were erecting a 
long line of military posts on the Ohio. This manoeuvre, pre- 
dicting no good to the ancient dominion, was properly resented 
by Robert Dinwiddie, the governor, who wished immediately 
in the name of his king to forbid the measure. But how to 
convey a letter to the French commandant on the Ohio, was 
the question. For the whole country west of the Blue Moun- 
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tains, was one immeasurable forest, from time immemorial 
the gloomy haunt of ravening beasts and of murderous sav- 
ages. No voices had ever broke the awful silence of those 
dreary woods, save the hiss of rattlesnakes, the shrieks of pan- 
thers, the yell of Indians, and howling tempests. From such 
scenes, though beheld but by the distant eye of fancy, the 
hearts of youth are apt to shrink with terror, and to crouch 
more closely to their safer fire-sides. But in the firmer nerves 
of Washington, they do not appear to have made the least 
impression of the agueish sort. The moment he heard of the 
governor's wishes, he waited on him with— a tender of his 
services. 

‘'Now Christ save my saoul, but ye’er a braw lad!" said the 
good old Scotchman, "and gin ye play your cards weel, my boy, 
ye shall hae nae cause to rue your bargain." The governor 
took him to his palace that night, which was spent in prepar- 
ing his letters and instructions. The next day, accompanied 
by an interpreter and a couple of servants, he set out on his 
journey, which, being in the depth of winter, was as disagree- 
able and dangerous as Hercules himself could have desired. 
Drenching rains and drowning floods, and snow-covered 
mountains opposed his course; but opposed in vain. The gen- 
erous ambition to serve his country, and to distinguish him- 
self, carried him through all; and, even at the most trying 
times, touched his heart with a joy unknown to the vain and 
trifling. On his way home he was way-laid and shot at by an 
Indian, who, though not fifteen paces distant, happily missed 
his aim. The poor wretch was made prisoner. But Washington 
could not find in his heart to put him to death, though his 
own safety seemed to require the sacrifice. The next evening, 
in attempting to cross a river on a raft, he was within an ace 
of being drowned; and, the night following, of perishing in 
the ice; but from both these imminent deadly risks, there was 
a hand unseen that effected his escape. 

About the middle of January he returned to Williamsburgh; 
and, instantly waiting on the governor, presented him the 
fruits of his labours— the belts of wampum which he had 
brought from the Indian kings as pledges of their friendship— 
the French governor's letters— and, last of all, his journal of 
the expedition. This, it seems, he had drawn up as a tub for 
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the whale, that he might be spared the pain of much talking 
about himself and his adventures. For like the king of Morven, 
“though mighty deeds rolled from his soul of fire, yet his 
words were never heard.” The governor was much pleased 
with the Indian belts— more with the Frenchman’s letter— 
but most of all with Washington’s journal, which he proposed 
to have printed immediately. Washington begged that his ex- 
cellency would spare him the mortification of seeing his jour- 
nal sent out into the world in so mean a dress. He urged, that 
having been written in a wintry wilderness, by a traveller, 
young, illiterate, and often cold, wet, and weary, it needed a 
thousand amendments. “Hoot awa. Major,” replied his ex- 
cellency, “hoot awa, mon; what tank ye aboot amendments? I 
am sure the pamphlet need nae blush to be seen by his majesty 
himsel— and in geud troth I mean to send him a copy or twa 
of it. And besides our Assembly will rise to-morrow or next 
day, and I wish each of the members to tak a few copies hame 
with them. So we must e’en strait-way print the journal off 
hand as it is.” 

The journal, of course, was immediately printed. Every eye 
perused it: and every tongue was loud in its praise. Indeed it 
was not easy to err on the side of excess; for whoever with 
candour reads the journal, will readily pronounce it an unique 
in the history of juvenile productions. It discovers that vigour, 
and variety of talents, which take up, as it were intuitively, 
the views belonging to any new subject that presents itself. It 
is the hasty production of a young man, bom in retreats of 
deepest solitude, in a time of profoundest peace, and brought 
up to the simple harmless employment of a surveyor, an em- 
ployment which, more than any other, tends to tranquillize 
the mind. The verdure and music of the love-breathing spring; 
the bright fields and harvest of joy-inspiring summer; the 
faded leaves and mournful silence of autumn, with winter’s 
solemn grandeur; were the scenes in which the youth of 
Washington was passed. In these he hears the roar of distant 
war— from these he is sent forth to mark the gathering storm. 
Instantly he breathes the whole spirit of his new engage- 
ment— “Old things are done away: all things are become new.” 
The chain and theodolite are forgotten— the surveyor is lost 
in the soldier. His shoulders are young: but they sustain the 
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head of an old engineer. He marks the soil, the timber, the 
confluence of rivers, the sites for forts. In short, nothing con- 
nected with the defence of his country escapes him. He pene- 
trates the characters of the different people around him— the 
low sensuality of the Indian, ready, for a dram, to lift the toma- 
hawk— the polished subtleties of the European, who can 
“smile and smile,” and yet design the death of the traveller. 
These important truths present themselves intuitively to his 
mind; and shine with such lustre in the pages of his journal, 
as to command the admiration of every unprejudiced reader. 

Among the gentlemen in Williamsburgh who had sense and 
virtue enough to appreciate the worth of Washington, one of 
the first was a Mr. Waller. This gentleman, conversing on that 
subject with Mr. Robertson, speaker of the house of Burgesses, 
observed, that such services as those rendered by Major 
Washington, were far too important to be paid off by the light 
coin of common parlour puffs. “This young man,” said he, 
“has deserved well of his country; and her Representatives in 
Assembly ought to acknowledge the obligation.” That’s ex- 
actly my own opinion,” replied Robertson: “and if you will 
let me know when the major next visits us, I will make a mo- 
tion to that effect.” 

The next day, Washington, not having ever dreamt of the 
honour intended him, entered the house; and, going up stairs, 
took his seat in the gallery. The eagle-eyed friendship of Mr. 
Waller quickly discovered him; and stepping to the chair, 
whispered it to Mr. Robertson; who instantly arose, and order- 
ing silence, called out: “Gentlemen, it is proposed that the 
thanks of this house be given to Major Washington, who now 
sits in the gallery, for the very gallant manner in which he 
executed the important trust lately reposed in him by his ex- 
cellency governor Dinwiddie.” In a moment the house rose 
as one man; and turning towards Washington, saluted him 
with a general bow; and, in very flattering terms, expressed 
their high sense of his services. Had an earthquake shaken 
the capitol to the centre, it could hardly have so completely 
confounded the major! He rose to make his acknowledg- 
ments, but, alas; his tongue had forgotten its office. Thrice he 
essayed to speak: but thrice, in spite of every effort, his utter- 
ance failed him, save faintly to articulate, “Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
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Speaker r’ To relieve him from his embarrassment, Mr. 

Robertson kindly called out, "‘Major Washington, Major 

Washington, sit down; your modesty alone is equal to your 

merit/* 


The French and Indian war begins—Washington goes forth to meet the 
dangers of his country— aims a blow at Fort Du Quesne— fails— gallant 
defence of Fort Necessity— retires from the service in disgust-pressed into 
it again by General Braddock— defeat and death of Braddock, and dreadful 
slaughter of his army. 

“Well, what is to come, will corner* said poor Paddy, when 
going to the gallows. Even so was come, as would seem, the 
time that was to come for “kings to go forth to battle.” The 
truth is, numbers of poor tax-ground, and thence uneducated 
and half-starved wretches in Britain and France, were become 
diseased with a mortal cachexy or surcharge of bad humours; 
such as gambling, swindling, horse stealing, highway rob- 
bing, &c. which nothing but the saturnine pills and steel points 
of Mars could effectually carry off. Thus in all corrupted gov- 
ernments war is considered as a necessary evil. It was no doubt 
necessary then. 

Such was the remote cause. The proximate history, or how 
the dance begun, we now proceed to relate. 

We have just seen that the French, pouring down from the 
lakes of Canada, thick as autumnal geese, were dashing away 
on the Ohio, at an alarming rate— multiplying forts— holding 
talks— and strengthening their alliances with the Indians. And 
we have seen, t h at Washington, with letters from governor 
Dinwiddle, had been out among the parlezvous, conjuring 
them by every thing venerable in treaties, or valuable in 
peace, to desist from such unwarrantable measures. But all to 
no purpose: for the French commandant, smiling at Wash- 
ington, as a green horn, and at Dinwiddie as an old fool, con- 
tinued his operations as vigorously as though he knew not 
that the country in question made a part of the British empire. 

Swift as the broad-winged packets could fly across the deep, 
the news was carried to England. Its effect there was like that 
of a stone rudely hurled against a nest of hornets. Instantly, 
from centre to circumference, all is rage and bustle— the hive 
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resounds with the raaddening insects. Dark tumbling from 
their cells they spread the hasty wing, and shrill whizzing 
through the air, they rush to find the foe. Just so in the sea- 
ruling island, from queens house to ale-house, from king to 
cockney, all were fierce for fight. Even the red-nosed porters 
where they met, bending under their burdens, would stop in 
the streets, to talk of England’s wrong: and, as they talked, 
their fiery snouts were seen to grow more fiery still, and more 
deformed. Then throwing their packs to the ground, and 
leaping into the attitude of boxers, with sturdy arms across, 
and rough black jaws stretched out, they bend forward to 
the fancied fight! The frog-eating foe, in shirtless ruffles and 
long lank queue seems to give ground! then rising in their 
might, with fir-^.-striking eyes they press hard upon him; and 
coming in, hand and foot, with kick and cuff, and many a 
hearty curse, they show the giggling crowd, how, damn ’em, 
they would thump the French. 

The news was brought to Britain’s king just as he had 
dispatched his pudding; and sat, right royally amusing himself 
with a slice of Gloucester and a mp of ale. From the lips of 
the king down fell the luckless cheese, alas! not grac’d to com- 
fort the stomach of the Lord’s anointed; while, crowned with 
snowy foam, his nut-brown ale stood untasted beside his plate. 
Suddenly as he heard the news, the monarch darkened in his 
place; and answering darkness shrouded all his court. 

In silence he rolled his eyes of fire on the floor, and twirled 
his terrible thumbs! his pages shrunk from his presence; for 
who could stand before the king of thundering ships, when 
wrath, in gleams of lightning, flashed from his “dark red eyes?” 
Starting at length, as from a trance, he swallowed his ale: then 
clenching his fist, he gave the table a tremendous knock, and 
cursed the wooden-shoed nation by his God! Swift as he 
cursed, the dogs of war bounded from their kennels, keen for 
the chase: and, snuffing the blood of Frenchmen on every 
gale, they raised a howl of death which reached these peaceful 
shores. Orders were immediately issued, by the British gov- 
ernment, for the colonies to arm and unite in one confederacy. 
Virginia took the lead; and raised a regiment, to the second 
command in which she raised her favourite Washington. 
Colonel Fry, by right of seniority, commanded: but on his 
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death, which happened soon after his appointment, Washing- 
ton succeeded to the command. With this little handful, he 
bravely pushed out into the wilderness, in quest of the enemy; 
and at a place called the Little Meadows, came up with a 
party under one Jumonville. This officer was killed, and all 
his men taken prisoners. 

From these prisoners, he obtained undoubted intelligence, 
that the French troops on the Ohio consisted of upwards of a 
thousand regulars, and many hundreds of Indians. But not- 
withstanding this disheartening intelligence, he still pressed 
on undauntedly against the enemy, and, at a place called the 
Great Meadows, built a fort, which he called Fort Necessity. 

Soon as the lines of entrenchments were marked off, and 
the men about to fall to work, Washington seizing the hand 
of the first that was lifting the spade, cried out “Stop, my brave 
fellow! my hand must heave the first earth that is thrown up 
in defence of this country!” 

Leaving a small garrison behind him, he dashed on for 
Fort Duquesne, (Fort Pitt,) hoping by the reduction of that 
important post, to strike terror into the enemy, and defeat 
their plans. But though this was a bold stroke of generalship, 
yet it appeared that he had not a force, sufficient to effect it. 
For in the midst of this day’s march, he was met by a party of 
friendly Indians, who, running up to him, with looks and 
gestures greatly agitated, cried out; “Fly! fly! don’t look be- 
hind you! your enemies are upon you, thick as the pigeons 
in the woods!” 

W' ihington called a council of his officers, who advised an 
immediate return to Fort Necessity, which they hardly recov- 
ered before their sentinels fired an alarm; came running in; 
and stated that the woods were alive with Frenchmen and In- 
dians! It should have been observed, that the dreadful news of 
the day before, had produced so shameful a desertion among 
his troops in the course of the night, that when the enemy 
attacked, which they did with 1 500 men, Washington had but 
300 to stand by him. But never did the true Virginia valour 
shine more gloriously than on this trying occasion— to see 
300 young fellows— commanded by a smooth-faced boy— all 
unaccustomed to the terrors of war— far from home— and from 
all hope of help— shut up in a dreary wilderness— and sur- 
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rounded by five times their number of savage foes, yet with- 
out sign of fear, preparing for mortal combat! Scarcely since 
the days of Leonidas and his three hundred deathless Spartans, 
had the sun beheld its equal. With hideous whoops and yells, 
the enemy came on like a host of tigers. The woods and rocks, 
and tall tree-tops, filled with Indians, were in one continued 
blaze and crash of fire-arms. Nor were our youthful warriors 
idle: but animated by their youthful commander, they plied 
their rifles with such spirit, that the little fort resembled a 
volcano in full blast, roaring and discharging thick sheets of 
liquid fire and of leaden deaths among their foes. For nine 
glorious hours, salamander-like, enveloped in smoke and 
flames, they sustained the attack of the enemy’s whole force, 
and laid two hundred of them dead on the spot! Discouraged 
by such desperate resistance, the French general, the Count de 
Villiers, sent in a flag to Washington, highly extolling his gal- 
lantry, and offering him the most honourable terms. It was 
stipulated, that Washington and his little band of heroes, 
should march away with all the honours of war, and carry with 
them their military stores and baggage. 

On their return to the bosom of their country, they were 
every where received with the praises which they had so well 
deserved. The Legislature voted the thanks of the nation to 
Washington and his officers; with a pistole to each of his men, 
about 300. 

In the course of the following winter, notice was given 
from the mother country, that American officers, acting with 
the British, should bear no command!! Hence the poorest 
shoat, if wearing the proud epaulette of a Briton, might com- 
mand a Wolfe, if so unlucky as to be an American! ! ! Incensed 
at such an outrage on common justice, and the rights of his 
countrymen, Washington threw up his commission, and re- 
tired to his plantation. Mount Vernon, lately left him by his 
brother Lawrence. Here, Cincinnatus-like, he betook him to 
his favourite plough. But the season called for the sword; and 
he was now risen too high to be overlooked in times like those 
when troubles and fears began to darken over all the land. 

The report of his gallant but unsuccessful struggle with 
the French and Indians, soon reached England: and the min- 
istry thinking the colonies alone too weak to repel the enemy. 
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hurried on General Braddock, with two heavy regiments, to 
their aid. This reinforcement arrived early in the spring of 
1755. Leaving them at the Capes on their way up to Belle- 
haven, (now Alexandria,) Braddock called at Williamsburgh, 
to see Governor Dinwiddle, who attended him to Alexandria. 

“Where is Colonel Washington?” said General Braddock. 
“I long to see him.” 

“He is retired from the service. Sir.” replied the Governor. 

“Retired! Sir!” continued the General, “Colonel Washing- 
ton retired! pray, Sir, what’s the reason?” 

On hearing the cause, he broke into a passion against the 
order from the war-office as a shameful piece of partiality — 
and extolled Colonel Washington as “a young man of sense 
and spirit, who knew and asserted his rights as became a soldier 
and a British subject.” 

He then wrote to Washington, whom he pressingly invited 
to join his army, and accept the rank of a volunteer aid-de- 
camp in his own family. This invitation was cheerfully ac- 
cepted by our young countryman, who waited on General 
Braddock as soon as he heard of his arrival at Alexandria. 
About the same time, three companies of excellent Virginia 
marksmen, raised by order of the Legislature, arrived at the 
British camp. 

It was in the month of June, 1755, that the army, upwards 
of 2000 strong, left Alexandria; and, with their faces to the 
west, began their march to the mournful ditty of “over the 
hills and far away.” On the route Washington was taken sick; 
and by the time they had reached the Little Meadows, had 
become so very ill, that Braddock, at the instance of the phy- 
sicians, insisted most peremptorily that he should lie by until 
Colonel Dunbar with the rear of the army came up. With great 
reluctance he yielded to their wishes. But so great were his 
fears for the army, lest in those wild woods it should fall into 
some Indian snare, that the moment his fever left him, he 
mounted his horse, and pursued, and overtook them the very 
evening before they fell into that ambuscade which he had 
all along dreaded. For the next morning, the gth of July, when 
they were safely arrived within seven miles of Fort Duquesne! 
and so confident of success, that their general swore he would 
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that night sup either in Fort Duquesne or in the lower regions 
—behold, the Virginia Rangers discovered signs of Indians. 

Here Washington, with his usual modesty, observed to 
General Braddock what sort of an enemy he had now to deal 
with— an enemy who would not, like the Europeans, come 
forward to a fair contest in the field, but concealed behind 
the rocks and trees, carry on a deadly warfare with their rifles. 
He concluded with these words, “I beg of your excellency the 
honour to allow me to lead on with the Virginia Riflemen, 
and fight them in their own way.” 

Had it been decreed that this hapless army should have been 
saved, this was the counsel to have effected it. But it would 
seem, alas! that heaven had ordained their fall in that distant 
land; and there with their flesh to fatten the wolves and vul- 
tures on the hills of Monongahela. For General Braddock, 
who had all along treated the American officers with infinite 
contempt, rejected Washington’s counsel, and swelling with 

most unmanly rage, replied, “High times, by High times! 

when a young Buckskin can teach a British General how to 
fight!” Instantly the pale, fever-worn cheeks of Washington 
turned fiery red. But smothering his feelings, he rode towards 
his men, biting his lips with grief and rage, to think how many 
brave fellows would draw short breath that day through the 
pride and obstinacy of one epauletted madman. Formed in 
heavy columns the troops continued to advance. A little be- 
yond the Monongahela, was a narrow defile, through which 
lay their road, with moss-grown rocks on either side, and aged 
trees that spread an awful shade. Here, in perfect conceal- 
ment, the French and Indians lay, waiting impatiently for this 
devoted army. Too soon, alas! the army came up, and entering 
the defile moved along in silence, like sheep to the slaughter, 
little dreaming how close the bloody fates hovered around 
them. Thinking their prey now completely in their clutches, 
all at once, the Indians set up the most hideous yells, as if the 
woods were filled with ten thousand panthers. This they did, 
both as a terror to the British, and a signal to attack; for in the 
same moment they poured in a general fire, which instantly 
covered the ground with death in every hideous shape. Some 
were seen sinking pale and lifeless at once, giving up the 
ghost with only a hollow groan— others rolling on the earth. 
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convulsed and shrieking in the last agonies, while life and life’s 
warm blood together gushed in hissing torrents from their 
breasts. Such sights of their bleeding comrades, had the enemy 
but been in view, instead of depressing would but have in- 
flamed British blood with fiercer thirst for vengeance. But, 
alas! to be thus entrapped in a dreary wild! to be thus pent 
up, and shot from behind rocks and trees, by an invisible 
enemy, was enough to dismay the stoutest hearts. Their native 
valour, however, and confidence in themselves, did not at once 
forsake them. But, animated by their officers, they stood their 
ground, and for a considerable time fought like heroes. But 
seeing no impression made by their fire, while that of the 
enemy, heavy as at first, with fatal flashes continued to cut down 
their ranks, they at length took a panic, and fell into great con- 
fusion. Happily, on the left, where lay the deadliest fire, Wash- 
ington’s rangers were posted; but not exposed like the British. 
For, on hearing the horrible savage yells, in a moment they 
flew each to his tree, like the Indians; and like them, each 
levelled his rifle, and with as deadly aim. This, through a kind 
Providence, saved Braddock’s army; for exulting in their con- 
fusion, the savages, grimly painted, yelling like furies, burst 
from their coverts, eager to glut their hellish rage with a total 
massacre of the British. But, faithful to their friends, Wash- 
ington’s rangers stepped forth with joy to meet the assailants. 
Then rose a scene sufficient to fill the stoutest heart with hor- 
ror. Burning alike for vengeance, both parties throw aside the 
slow-murdering rifles, and grasp their swift-fated tomahawks. 
Dreadfully above their heads gleams the brandished steel, as 
with full exerted limbs, and faces all inflamed with mortal 
hate, they level at each other their last decisive blows. Death 
rages through all their fast-thinning ranks— his bleeding vic- 
tims are rolled together on every side. Here falls the brave 
Virginia Blue, under the stroke of his nimbler foe— and there, 
man on man the Indians perish beneath the furious toma- 
hawks, deep buried in the shattered brain. But who can tell the 
joy of Washington, when he saw this handful of his despised 
countrymen thus gallantly defending their British friends, and 
by dint of mortal steel driving back their blood thirsty as- 
sailants. Happy check! for by this time, covered with wounds 
Braddock had fallen— his aids and officers, to a man, killed 
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or wounded— and his troops, in hopeless, helpless despair, fly- 
ing backwards and forwards from the fire of the Indians, like 
flocks of crowding sheep from the presence of their butchers. 
Washington alone remained unhurtl Horse after horse had 
been killed under him. Showers of bullets had touched his 
locks or pierced his regimentals. But still protected by heaven 
—still supported by a strength not his own, he had continued 
to fly from quarter to quarter, where his presence was most 
needed, sometimes animating his rangers; sometimes striving, 
but in vain, to rally the regulars. ’Twas his lot to be close to 
the brave but imprudent Braddock when he fell; and he as- 
sisted to place him in a tumbril, or little cart. As he was laid 
down, pale and near spent, with loss of blood, he faintly said 
to Washington— 

“Well, Colonel, what’s to be done now?” 

“Retreat, Sir,” replied Washington: “retreat by all means; 
for the Regulars won’t fight; and the Rangers are nearly all 
killedl” 

“Poor fellows!” he replied, “poor fellows.— Well, do as you 
will. Colonel, do as you will.” 

The army then commenced its retreat, in a very rapid and 
disorderly manner, while Washington with his few surviving 
rangers, covered the rear. 

Happily, the Indians did not pursue them far: but after 
firing a few random shots, returned in a body, to fall upon the 
plunder; while Washington, with his frightened fugitives con- 
tinued their retreat, sadly remembering that more than one 
half of their morning’s gay companions were left a prey to the 
ravening beasts of the desert. There, denied the common 
charities of the grave, they lay for many a year bleaching the 
lonely hills with their bones. 

On reaching Fort Cumberland, where they met Colonel 
Dunbar with the rear of the army. General Braddock died. 
He died in the arms of Washington, whose pardon he often 
begged for having treated him so rudely that fatal morning— 
heartily wished, he said, he had but followed his advice— 
frequently called his rangers “brave fellows! glorious fellows!” 
Often said, he should be glad to live if it was only to reward 
their gallantry! I have more than once been told, but cannot 
vouch for the truth of it, that his sister, on hearing how ob- 
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stinately Washington and his Blues had fought for her brother, 
was so affected that she shed tears: and sent them from England 
handsome cockades, according to their number, and a pair of 
colours elegantly wrought by her own fair hands. 

With respect to Washington, I cannot but mention here 
two very extraordinary speeches that were made about him, 
after Braddock’s defeat, and which, as things have turned out, 
look a good deal like prophecies. A famous Indian warrior, 
who acted a leading part in that bloody tragedy, was often 
heard to swear, that “Washington was never born to be killed 
by a bullet! For,” continued he “I had seventeen fair fires at 
him with my rifle, and after all could not bring him to the 
ground!” And indeed whoever considers that a good rifle 
levelled by a proper marksman, hardly ever misses its aim, 
will readily enough conclude with this unlettered savage, that 
there was some invisible hand that turned aside the bullets. 

The Rev. Mr. Davies, in a sermon occasioned by Braddock’s 
defeat, has these remarkable words— “I beg leave to point the 
attention of the public to that heroic youth Colonel Washing- 
ton, whom I cannot but hope Providence has preserved for 
some great service to this country! I” 

But though the American writers have pretty unanimously 
agreed, that Washington was, under God, the saving Angel 
that stood up between Braddock’s army and total destruction, 
yet did it profit him but little with his sovereign. The British 
officers indeed admired him: but they had no idea of going 
any farther: “To tell in Gath, or publish in the streets of 
Askalon” that a British army owed its safety to a young Buck- 
skin, required a pitch of virtue and of courage above ordinary 
minds. Washington was therefore kept in the back ground; and 
General Braddock being dead, the command devolved upon 
Colonel Dunbar, whose conduct proved him to be one of 
those pusillanimous hirelings, who flee when the wolf com- 
eth. To attempt, by some gallant effort to recover what Brad- 
dock had lost,— or to hang upon the enemy, and prevent, at 
least, those numerous scalping parties, which distracted with 
midnight murders and deluged the defenceless frontiers with 
blood, were brave and generous ideas, of which he seemed 
incapable. But, trembling under the general panic, he instantly 
ordered the tents to be struck; and pushing off under the whip 
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and spur of his fears, never halted until he had reached Phila- 
delphia; where he went, as he called it, into winter quarters, 
(in the beginning of the dog-days!) leaving all the frontiers 
of Maryland and Virginia exposed to the merciless tomahawk. 

Such facts ought to be recorded for the benefit of young 
men, who, with no military qualifications but big limbs, can 
yet covet red coats and shoulder-knots. 

Being thus shamefully deserted by Colonel Dunbar, Wash- 
ington with his thirty rangers, set out with sorrowful hearts 
to return home. But before he left Fort Cumberland, he dis- 
patched an express, to inform Governor Dinwiddie, that “Gen- 
eral Braddock was slain— his army totally defeated— the rem- 
nant on their march to Philadelphia— and the whole frontier 
given up to the Indians!” The consternation that was spread 
throughout the country by this news, was inexpressible. Heart- 
sickening terrors, as of a woman in labour, seized upon all 

families and a frightened fancy found food for its fears in 

every thing around it— the blast whistling round the corners 
of their cabin, alarmed, like the yell of murderous savages— 
the innocent death-bell— the croaking raven— the midnight 

howl of dogs ^were all sure harbingers of fate. While, for 

dread of the Indians, the roads were filled with thousands of 
distracted parents, with their weeping little ones, flying from 
their homes. 

The Governor instantly ordered a call of the Legislature, 
who, by the time Washington reached Williamsburgh, were 
assembled, and, together with numbers of citizens, went out 
and met him near the town. 

The interview was tender. For the citizens were almost 
moved to tears, when they saw that of so many of their brave 
countrymen who went forth to battle, only this little handful 
remained! They were exceedingly rejoiced to see, alive, and 
well, their beloved Washington. He had always been dear to 
them; but now doubly dear, in such times of danger. They 
mourned the misfortunes of their country; but laid no blame 
to him. On the contrary, it was universally believed, that, but 
for him the ruin would have been complete. “Braddock,” said 
they, “lost the victory: but Washington saved the army.” 
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THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON 


And when disease obstructs the labouring breath. 

When the heart sickens and each pulse is death. 

Even then Religion shall sustain the just; 

Grace their last moments; nor desert their dust. 

If the prayers of millions could have prevailed, Washington 
would have been immortal on earth. And if fulness of peace, 
riches, and honours could have rendered that immortality 
happy, Washington had been blessed indeed. But this world 
is not the place of true happiness. Though numberless are the 
satisfactions, which a prudence and virtue like Washington’s 
may enjoy in this world, yet they fall short, infinite degrees, of 
that pure, unembittered felicity which the Almighty parent 
has prepared in heaven for the spirits of the just. 

To prepare for this immensity of bliss, is the real errand on 
which God sent us into the world. Our preparation consists 
in acquiring those great virtues, purity and love, which alone 
can make us worthy companions of angels, and fit partakers 
of their exalted delights. Washington had wisely spent his life 
in acquiring the immortal virtues. had fought the good 
fight” against his own unreasonable affections. He had glor* 
ified God, by exemplifying the charms of virtue to men. He 
had borne the heat and burden of the day—his great day of 
duty: and the evening of old age being come, the servant of 
God must now go to receive his wages. Happy Washington! 
If crowns and kingdoms could have purchased such peace as 
thine, such hopes big with immortality, with what begging 
earnestness would crowns and kingdoms have been offered by 
the mighty conquerors of the earth, in their dying moments 
of terror and despair! 

On the 14th of December, 1799, (when he wanted but nine 
weeks and two days of being sixty-eight years old,) he rode 
out to his mill, three miles distant. The day was raw and rainy. 
The following night he was attacked with a violent pain and 
inflammation of the throat. The lancet of one of his domestics 
was employed, but with no advantage. Early in the morning. 
Dr. Craik, the friend and physician of his youth and age, was 
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sent for. Alarmed at the least appearance of danger threatening 
a life so dear to him, Dr. Craik advised to call in, immediately, 
the consulting assistance of his friends, the ingenious and 
learned Dr. Dick, of Alexandria, and Dr. Brown, of Port 
Tobacco. They came on the wings of speed. They felt the 
atvfulness of their situation. The greatest of human beings 
xvas lying low. A life, of all others the most revered, the most 
beloved, was at stake. And if human skill could have saved— 
if the swords of genius, and the buckler of experience could 
have turned the stroke of death, Washington had still lived. 
But his hour was come. 

It appears, that from the commencement of the attack, he 
was favored with a presentiment, that he was now laid down 
to rise no more. He took, however, the medicines that were 
offered him: but it was principally from a sense of duty. 

It has been said that a man’s death is generally a copy of his 
life. It was Washington’s case exactly. In his last illness he 
behaved with the firmness of a soldier, and the resignation of 
a Christian. 

The inflammation in his throat was attended with great 
pain, which he bore with the fortitude that became him. He 
was, once or twice, heard to say that, had it pleased God, he 
should have been glad to die a little easier; but that he doubted 
not that it was for his good. 

Every hour now spread a sadder gloom over the scene. 
Despair sat on the faces of the physicians; for they saw that 
their art had failed! The strength of the mighty was departing 
from him; and death, with his sad harbingers, chills and pale- 
ness, was coming on apace. 

Mount Vernon, which had long shone the queen of elegant 
joys, was now about to suffer a sad eclipse! an eclipse, which 
would soon be mournfully visible, not only through the 
United States, but throughout the whole world. 

Sons and daughters of Columbia, gather yourselves together 
around the bed of your expiring father— around the last bed 
of him to whom under God you and your children owe many 
of the best blessings of this life. When Joseph the prime min- 
ister of Egypt heard that his shepherd father was sick, he has- 
tened up, to see him; and fell on his face, and kissed him, and 
wept a long while. But Joseph had never received such services 
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from Jacob as you have received from Washington. But we 
call you not to weep for Washington. We ask you not to view 
those eyes, now sunk hollow, which formerly darted their light- 
ning flashes against your enemies— nor to feel that heart, now 
faintly laboring, which so often throbbed with more than 
mortal joys when he saw his young countrymen charging like 
lions, upon the foes of liberty. No! we call you not to weep, but 
to rejoice. Washington, who so often conquered himself, is 
now about to conquer the last enemy. 

Silent and sad his physicians sat by his bedside, looking on 
him as he lay panting for breath. They thought on the past, 
and the tear swelled in their eyes. He marked it, and, stretch- 
ing out his hand to them, and shaking his head, said, “O no! 
don’t! don’t!” then with a delightful smile added, “I am dying, 
gentlemen! but, thank God, I am not afraid to die.” 

Feeling that the hour of his departure out of this world was 
at hand, he desired that every body would quit the room. They 
all went out; and, according to his wish, left him— with his 
God. 

There, by himself, like Moses alone on the top of Pisgah, he 
seeks the face of God. There, by himself, standing as on the 
awful boundary that divides time from eternity, that separates 
this world from the next, he cannot quit the long frequented 
haunts of the one, nor launch away into the untried regions of 
the other, until (in humble imitation of the world’s great 
Redeemer,) he has poured forth, into the bosom of his God, 
those strong sensations which the solemnity of his situation 
naturally suggested. 

With what angelic fervor did he adore that Almighty Love, 
which, though inhabiting the heaven of heavens, deigned to 
wake his sleeping dust— framed him so fearfully in the womb 
—nursed him on a tender mother’s breast— watched his helpless 
infancy— guarded his heedless youth— preserved him from the 
dominions of his passions— inspired him with the love of vir- 
tue-led him safely up to man— and, from such low beginnings, 
advanced him to such unparalleled usefulness and glory among 
men! These, and ten thousand other precious gifts heaped on 
him, unasked— many of them long before he had the knowl- 
edge to ask— overwhelmed his soul with gratitude unutterable; 
exalted to infinite heights his ideas of eternal love; and bade 
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him without fear resign his departing spirit into the arms of 
his Redeemer God, whose mercies are over all his works. 

He is now about to leave the great family of man, in which 
he has so long sojourned! The yearnings of his soul are over 
his bretiirenl How fervently does he adore that goodness, 
which enabled him to be so serviceable to them! that grace, 
which preserved him from injuring them by violence or fraud! 
How fervently does he pray, that the unsuflFering kingdom of 
God may come, and that the earth may be filled with the rich- 
est fruits of righteousness and peace! 

He is now about to leave his country! that dear spot which 
gave him birth—that dear spot for which he has so long watched 
and prayed, so long toiled and fought; and whose beloved 
children he has so often sought to gather, ‘‘even as a hen gath- 
ereth her chickens under her wings.*' He sees them now spread 
abroad like flocks in goodly pastures; like favoured Israel in 
the land of promise. He remembers how God, by a mighty 
hand, and by an outstretched arm, brought their fathers into 
this good land, a land flowing with milk and honey; and blessed 
them with the blessings of heaven above, and the earth be- 
neath; with the blessings of liberty and of peace, of religion 
and of laws, above all other people. He sees that, through the 
rich mercies of God, they have now the precious opportunity 
to continue their country the glory of the earth, and a refuge 
for the poor, and for the persecuted of all lands! The trans- 
porting sight of such a cloud of blessings, impending close 
over the heads of his countrymen, together with the distress- 
ing uncertainty whether they will put forth their hands and 
enjoy them, shakes the parent soul of Washington with feel- 
ings too strong for his dying frame! The last tear that he is ever 
to shed, now steals into his eye— the last groan that he is ever 
to heave, is about to issue from his faintly labouring heart. 

Feeling that the silver cord of life is loosing, and that his 
spirit is ready to quit her old companion, the body, he extends 
himself on his bed— closes his eyes for the last time with his 
own hands— folds his arms decently on his breast, then breath- 
ing out “Father of mercies, take me to thyself,*'— he fell asleep. 

Swift on angel's wings the brightening saint ascended; while 
voices more than human were warbling through the happy 
regions, and hymning the great procession towards the gates of 
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heaven. His glorious coming was seen afar off; and myriads 
of mighty angels hastened forth, with golden harps, to wel- 
come the honoured stranger. High in front of the shouting 
hosts, were seen the beauteous forms of Franklin, Warren, 
Mercer, Scammel, and of him who fell at Quebec, with all the 
virtuous patriots, who, on the side of Columbia, toiled or bled 
for liberty and truth. But oh! how changed from what they 
were, when, in their days of flesh, bathed in sweat and blood, 
they fell at the parent feet of their weeping country! Not the 
homeliest infant suddenly springing into a soul-enchanting 
Hebe— not dreary winter suddenly brightening into spring, 
with all her bloom and fragrance, ravishing the senses, could 
equal such a glorious change. Oh! where are now their wrin- 
kles and grey hairs? Where their ghastly wounds and clotted 
blood? Their forms are of the stature of angels— their robes 
like morning clouds streaked with gold— the stars of heaven, 
like crowns glitter on their heads— immortal youth, celestial 
rosy red, sits blooming on their cheeks, while infinite benig- 
nity and love beams from their eyes. Such were the forms of thy 
sons, O Columbia! such the brother band of thy martyred 
saints, that now poured forth from heaven's wide opening 
gates, to meet thy Washington; to meet their beloved chief, 
who, in the days of his mortality, had led their embattled 
squadrons to the war. At sight of him, even these blessed spirits 
seem to feel new raptures, and to look more dazzlingly bright. 
In joyous throngs they pour around him— they devour him 
with their eyes of love— they embrace him in transports of 
tenderness unutterable: while from their roseate cheeks, 
tears of joy, such as angels weep, roll down. 

All that followed was too much for the over-dazzled eye of 
i ma gi na tion. She was seen to return, with the quick panting 
bosom and looks entranced of a fond mother, near swooning 
at sudden sight of a dear loved son, deemed lost, but now 
found, and raised to kingly honours! She was heard passion- 
ately to exclaim, with palms and eyes lifted to heaven, “O, 
who can count the stars of Jacob, or number the fourth part 
of the blessings of Israel!— Let me die the death of Washing- 
ton! and may my latter end be like his!” 

Let us now return to all that remained of Washington on 
earth. He had expressly ordered in his will, that he should be 
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buried in a private manner, and without any parade. But this 
was impossible, for who could stay at home when it was said, 
“Today General Washington is to be buried!” On the morn- 
ing of the 18th, which was fixed on for his funeral, the people 
poured in by thousands to pay him the last respect, and, as 
they said, to take their last look. And, while they looked on 
him, nature stirred that at their hearts, which quickly brought 
the best blood into their cheeks, and rolled down the tears 
from their eyes. About two o’clock they bore him to his long 
home, and buried him in his own family vault, near the banks 
of the great Potomac. And to this day, often as the ships of 
war pass that way, they waken up the thunder of their loudest 
guns, pointed to the spot, as if to tell the sleeping hero, that 
he is not forgotten in his narrow dwelling. 

The news of his death soon reached Philadelphia, where 
Congress was then in session. A question of importance being 
on the carpet that day, the house, as usual, was much interested. 
But soon as it was announced— “General Washington is dead” 
—an instant stop was put to all business— the tongue of the 
orator was struck dumb— and a midnight silence ensued, save 
when it was interrupted by deepest sighs of the members, as, 
with drooping foreheads rested on their palms, they sat, each 
absorbed in mournful cogitation. Presently, as utterly unfit 
for business, both houses adjourned; and the members retired 
slow and sad to their lodgings, like men who had suddenly 
heard of the death of a father. 

For several days hardly any thing was done in Congress; 
hardly any thing thought of but to talk of and to praise the 
departed Washington. In this patriotic work all parties joined 
with equal alacrity and earnestness. In this all were federalists, 
all were republicans. Elegant addresses were exchanged be- 
tween the two houses of Congress and the President, and all of 
them replete with genius and gratitude. 

Then, by unanimous consent. Congress came to the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1st. That a grand marble monument should be erected at the 
city of Washington, under which with permission of his 
lady, the body of the General should be deposited. 

2d. That there should be a funeral procession from congress 
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hall to the German Lutheran church, to hear an oration 
delivered by one of the members of congress, 

3d. That the members of congress should wear full mourning 
during the session. 

4th. That it should be recommended to the people of the 
United States to wear crape on the left arm, as mourning, 
for thirty days. 

But, thank God, the people of the United States needed not 
the hint contained in the last resolution. Though they could 
not at all very elegantly speak, yet their actions showed that 
they all very deeply felt what they owed to Washington. For, 
in every city, village, and hamlet, the people were so struck on 
hearing of his death, that long before they heard of the reso- 
lution of congress, they ran together to ease their troubled 
minds in talking and hearing talk of Washington, and to 
devise some public mode of testifying their sorrow for his 
death. Every where throughout the continent, churches and 
court houses were hung in black, mourning was put on, pro- 
cessions were made, and sermons preached, while the crowded 
houses listened with pleasure to the praises of Washington, 
or sighed and wept when they heard of his toils and battles 
for his country. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
EDUCATES AND 
ESTABLISHES HIMSELF 

From 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790) 

Dear Son: I have ever had pleasure in obtaining any little 
anecdotes of my ancestors. You may remember the inquiries 
I made among the remains of my relations when you were 
with me in England, and the journey I undertook for that 
purpose. Imagining it may be equally agreeable to you to 
know the circumstances of my life, many of which you are 
yet unacquainted with, and expecting the enjoyment of a 
week's uninterrupted leisure in my present country retire- 
ment, I sit down to write them for you. To which I have be- 
sides some other inducements. Having emerged from the 
poverty and obscurity in which I was born and bred, to a state 
of affluence and some degree of reputation in the world, and 
having gone so far through life with a considerable share of 
felicity, the conducing means I made use of, which with the 
blessing of God so well succeeded, my posterity may like to 
know, as they may find some of them suitable to their own 
situations, and therefore fit to be imitated. 

That felicity, when I reflected on it, has induced me some- 
times to say, that were it offered to my choice, I should have 
no objection to a repetition of the same life from its begin- 
ning, only asking the advantages authors have in a second edi- 
tion to correct some faults of the first. So I might, besides cor- 
recting the faults, change some sinister accidents and events 
of it for others more favourable. But though this were denied, 
I should still accept the offer. Since such a repetition is not 
to be expected, the next thing most like living one's life over 
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again seems to be a recollection of that life, and to make that 
recollection as durable as possible by putting it down in writ- 
ing. 

Hereby, too, I shall indulge the inclination so natural in 
old men, to be talking of themselves and their own past ac- 
tions; and I shall indulge it without being tiresome to others, 
who, through respect to age, might conceive themselves 
obliged to give me a hearing, since this may be read or not as 
any one pleases. And, lastly (I may as well confess it, since my 
denial of it will be believed by nobody), perhaps I shall a good 
deal gratify my own vanity. Indeed, I scarce ever heard or saw 
the introductory words, “Without vanity I may say,” etc., but 
some vain thing immediately followed. Most people dislike 
vanity in others, whatever share they have of it themselves; 
but I give it fair quarter wherever I meet with it, being per- 
suaded that it is often productive of good to the possessor, and 
to others that are within his sphere of action; and therefore, in 
many cases, it would not be altogether absurd if a man were 
to thank God for his vanity among the other comforts of life. 

And now I speak of thanking God, I desire with all hu- 
mility to acknowledge that I owe the mentioned happiness of 
my past life to His kind providence, which lead me to the 
means I used and gave them success. My belief of this induces 
me to hope, though I must not presume, that the same good- 
ness will still be exercised toward me, in continuing that hap- 
piness, or enabling me to bear a fatal reverse, which I may 
experience as others have done; the complexion of my future 
fortune being known to Him only in whose power it is to bless 
to us even our afflictions. 

The notes one of my uncles (who had the same kind of 
curiosity in collecting family anecdotes) once put into my 
hands, furnished me with several particulars relating to our 
ancestors. From these notes I learned that the family had lived 
in the same village, Ecton, in Northamptonshire, for three 
hundred years, and how much longer he knew not (perhaps 
from the time when the name of Franklin, that before was the 
name of an order of people, was assumed by them as a surname 
when others took surnames all over the kingdom), on a free- 
hold of about thirty acres, aided by the smith’s business, which 
had continued in the family till his time, the eldest son being 



always bred to that business; a custom which he and my father 
followed as to their eldest sons. When I searched the registers 
at Ecton, I found an account of their births, marriages and 
burials from the year 1555 only, there being no registers kept 
in that parish at any time preceding. By that register I per- 
ceived that I was the youngest son of the youngest son for five 
generations back. My grandfather Thomas, who was born in 
1598, lived at Ecton till he grew too old to follow business 
longer, when he went to live with his son John, a dyer at 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire, with whom my father served an 
apprenticeship. There my grandfather died and lies buried. 
We saw his gravestone in 1758. His eldest son Thomas lived in 
the house at Ecton, and left it with the land to his only child, 
a daughter, who, with her husband, one Fisher, of Welling- 
borough, sold it to Mr Isted, now lord of the manor there. 
My grandfather had four sons that grew up, viz.: Thomas, 
John, Benjamin and Josiah. I will give you what account I 
can of them, at this distance from my papers, and if these are 
not lost in my absence, you will among them find many more 
particulars. 

Thomas was bred a smith under his father; but, being in- 
genious, and encouraged in learning (as all my brothers 
were) by an Esquire Palmer, then the principal gentleman 
in that parish, he qualified himself for the business of scrive- 
ner; became a considerable man in the county; was a chief 
mover of all public-spirited undertakings for the county or 
town of Northampton, and his own village, of which many 
instances were related of him; and much taken notice of and 
patronized by the then Lord Halifax. He died in 1702, Jan- 
uary 6, old style, just four years to a day before I was born. 
The account we received of his life and character from some 
old people at Ecton, I remember, struck you as something 
extraordinary, from its similarity to what you knew of mine. 
“Had he died on the same day,” you said, “one might have 
supposed a transmigration.” 

John was bred a dyer, I believe of woolens. Benjamin was 
bred a silk dyer, serving an apprenticeship at London. He 
was an ingenious man. I remember him well, for when I 
was a boy he came over to my father in Boston, and lived 
in the house with us some years. He lived to a great age. His 
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grandson, Samuel Franklin, now lives in Boston. He left be- 
hind him two quarto volumes, MS., of his own poetry, con- 
sisting of little occasional pieces addressed to his friends and 
relations, of which the following, sent to me, is a specimen. He 
had formed a short-hand of his own, which he taught me, but, 
never practising it, I have now forgot it. I was named after this 
uncle, there being a particular affection between him and 
my father. He was very pious, a great attender of sermons of 
the best preachers, which he took down in his short-hand, 
and had with him many volumes of them. He was also much 
of a politician; too much, perhaps, for his station. There fell 
lately into my hands, in London, a collection he had made of 
all the principal pamphlets relating to public affairs, from 
1641 to 1717; many of the volumes are wanting as appears by 
the numbering, but there still remain eight volumes in 
folio, and twenty-four in quarto and in octavo. A dealer in 
old books met with them, and knowing me by my sometimes 
buying of him, he brought them to me. It seems my uncle 
must have left them here when he went to America, which 
was above fifty years since. There are many of his notes in the 
margins. 

This obscure family of ours was early in the Reformation, 
and continued Protestants through the reign of Queen Mary, 
when they were sometimes in danger of trouble on account 
of their zeal against popery. They had got an English Bible, 
and to conceal and secure it, it was fastened open with tapes 
under and within the cover of a joint-stool. When my great- 
great-grandfather read it to his family, he turned up the joint- 
stool upon his knees, turning over the leaves then under the 
tapes. One of the children stood at the door to give notice if 
he saw the apparitor coming, who was an officer of the spirit- 
ual court. In that case the stool was turned down again upon 
its feet, when the Bible remained concealed under it as be- 
fore. This anecdote I had from my uncle Benjamin. The fam- 
ily continued all of the Church of England till about the end 
of Charles the Second’s reign, when some of the ministers that 
had been outed for non-conformity holding conventicles in 
Northamptonshire, Benjamin and Josiah adhered to them, 
and so continued all their lives: the rest of the family re- 
mained with the Episcopal Church. 
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Josiah, my father, married young, and carried his wife with 
three children into Netv England, about 1682. The con- 
venticles having been forbidden by law, and frequently dis- 
turbed, induced some considerable men of his acquaintance 
to remove to that country, and he was prevailed with to ac- 
company them thither, where they expected to enjoy their 
mode of religion with freedom. By the same wife he had four 
children more born there, and by a second wife ten more, in 
all seventeen; of which I remember thirteen sitting at one time 
at his table, who all grew up to be men and women, and mar- 
ried; I was the youngest son, and the youngest child but two, 
and was born in Boston, New England. My mother, the second 
wife, was Abiah Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one of the 
first settlers of New England, of whom honorable mention is 
made by Cotton Mather, in his church history of that coun- 
try, entitled Magnalia Christi Americana, as “a godly, learned 
Englishman,” if I remember the words rightly. I have heard 
that he wrote sundry small occasional pieces, but only one of 
them was printed, which I saw now many years since. It was 
written in 1675, in the home-spun verse of that time and 
people, and addressed to those then concerned in the govern- 
ment there. It was in favor of liberty of conscience, and in 
behalf of the Baptists, Quakers, and other sectaries that had 
been under persecution, ascribing the Indian wars, and other 
distresses that had befallen the country, to that persecution, as 
so many judgments of God to punish so heinous an offense, 
and exhorting a repeal of those uncharitable laws. The whole 
appeared to me as written with a good deal of decent plainness 
and manl y freedom. The six concluding lines I remember, 
though I have forgotten the two first of the stanza; but the 
purport of them was, that his censures proceeded from good- 
will, and, therefore, he would be known to be the author. 

"Because to be a libeller (says he) 

I hate it with my heart; 

From Sherburne town, where now I dwell 
My name I do put here; 

Without offense your real friend. 

It is Peter Folgier.” 
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My elder brothers were all put apprentices to different 
trades. I was put to the grammar-school at eight years of age, 
my father intending to devote me, as the tithe of his sons, to 
the service of the Church. My early readiness in learning to 
read (which must have been very early, as I do not remember 
when I could not read), and the opinion of all his friends, that 
I should certainly make a good scholar, encouraged him in 
this purpose of his. My uncle Benjamin, too, approved of it, 
and proposed to give me all his short-hand volumes of ser- 
mons, I suppose as a stock to set up with, if I would learn his 
character. I continued, however, at the grammar-school not 
quite one year, though in that time I had risen gradually from 
the middle of the class of that year to be the head of it, and 
farther was removed into the next class above it, in order to 
go with that into the third at the end of the year. But my 
father, in the meantime, from a view of the expense of a 
college education, which having so large a family he could 
not well afford, and the mean living many so educated were 
afterwards able to obtain— reasons that he gave to his friends 
in my hearing— altered his first intention, took me from the 
grammar-school, and sent me to a school for writing and arith- 
metic, kept by a then famous man, Mr George Brownell, very 
successful in his profession generally, and that by niiid, en- 
couraging methods. Under him I acquired fair writing pretty 
soon, but I failed in the arithmetic, and made no progress in 
it. At ten years old I was taken home to assist my father in his 
business, which was that of a tallow-chandler and sope-boiler; 
a business he was not bred to, but had assumed on his arrival 
in New England, and on finding his dying trade would not 
maintain his family, being in little request. Accordingly, I 
was employed in cutting wick for the candles, filling the dip- 
ping mold and the molds for cast candles, attending the shop, 
going of errands, etc. 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination for the 
sea, but my father declared against it; however, living near the 
water, I was much in and about it, learnt early to swim well, 
and to manage boats; and when in a boat or canoe with other 
boys, I was commonly allowed to govern, especially in any 
case of difficulty; and upon other occasions I was generally a 
leader among the boys, and sometimes led them into scrapes, 
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of which I will mention one instance, as it shows an early pro- 
jecting public spirit, tho’ not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt-marsh that bounded part of the mill-pond, 
on the edge of which, at high water, we used to stand to fish 
for minnows. By much trampling, we had made it a mere 
quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharff there fit for us 
to stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large heap of 
stones, which were intended for a new house near the marsh, 
and which would very well suit our purpose. Accordingly, in 
the evening, when the workmen were gone, I assembled a num- 
ber of my play-fellows, and working with them diligently like 
so many emmets, sometimes two or three to a stone, we brought 
them all away and built our little wharff. The next morxuing 
the workmen were surprised at missing the stones, which 
wei-e found in our wharff. Inquiry was made after the re- 
movers; we were discovered and complained of; several of us 
were corrected by our fathers; and, though I pleaded the use- 
fulness of the work, mine convinced me that nothing was 
useful which was not honest. 

I think you may like to know something of his person and 
character. He had an excellent constitution of body, was of 
middle stature, but well set, and very strong; he was ingeni- 
ous, could draw prettily, was skilled a little in music, and had 
a clear pleasing voice, so that when he played psalm tunes on 
his violin and sung withal, as he sometimes did in an evening 
after the business of the day was over, it was extremely agree- 
able to hear. He had a mechanical genius too, and, on occasion, 
was very handy in the use of other tradesmen’s tools; but his 
great excellence lay in a sound understanding and solid judg- 
ment in prudential matters, both in private and publick af- 
fairs. In the latter, indeed, he was never employed, the nu- 
merous family he had to educate and the straitness of his 
circumstances keeping him close to his trade; but I remember 
well his being frequently visited by leading people, who con- 
sulted him for his opinion in affairs of the town or of the 
church he belonged to, and showed a good deal of respect for 
his judgment and advice; he was also much consulted by 
private persons about their affairs when any difficulty oc- 
curred, and frequently chosen an arbitrator between contend- 
ing parties. At his table he liked to have, as often as he could, 
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some sensible friend or neighbour to converse with, and al- 
ways took care to start some ingenious or useful topic for 
discourse, which might tend to improve the minds of his 
children. By this means he turned our attention to what was 
good, just, and prudent in the conduct of life; and little or no 
notice was ever taken of what related to the victuals on the 
table, whether it was well or ill dressed, in or out of season, of 
good or bad flavor, preferable or inferior to this or that other 
thing of the kind, so that I was bro’t up in such a perfect inat- 
tention to those matters as to be quite indifferent what kind 
of food was set before me, and so unobservant of it, that to this 
day if I am asked I can scarce tell a few hours after dinner 
what I dined upon. This has been a convenience to me in 
travelling, where my companions have been sometimes very 
unhappy for want of a suitable gratification of their more 
delicate, because better instructed, tastes and appetites. 

My mother had likewise an excellent constitution: she 
suckled all her ten children. I never knew either my father 
or mother to have any sickness but that of which they dy’d, he 
at 89, and she at 85 years of age. They lie buried together at 
Boston, where I some years since placed a marble over their 
grave. 


I continued thus employed in my father’s business for two 
years, that is, till I was twelve years old; and my brother John, 
who was bred to that business, having left my father, married, 
and set up for himself at Rhode Island, there was all appear- 
ance that I was destined to supply his place, and become a 
tallow-chandler. But my dislike to the trade continuing, my 
father was under apprehensions that if he did not find one for 
me more agreeable, I should break away and get to sea, as his 
son Josiah had done, to his great vexation. He therefore some- 
times took me to walk with him, and see joiners, bricklayers, 
turners, braziers, etc., at their work, that he might observe my 
inclination, and endeavor to fix it on some trade or other on 
land. It has ever since been a pleasure to me to see good 
workmen handle their tools; and it has been useful to me, 
having learnt so much by it as to be able to do little jobs my- 
self in my house when a workman could not readily be got. 
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and to construct little machines for xny experiments, while 
the intention of making the experiment was fresh and warm 
in my mind. My father at last fixed upon the cutler s trade, 
and my uncle Benjamin’s son Samuel, who was bred to that 
business in London, being about that time established in 
Boston, I was sent to be with him some time on liking. But 
his expectations of a fee with me displeasing my father, I was 
taken home again. 

From a child I was fond of reading, and all the little money 
that came into my hands was ever laid out in books. Pleased 
with the Pilgrim’s Progress, my first collection was of John 
Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. I afterxvard sold 
them to enable me to buy R. Burton’s Historical Collections; 
they were small chapmen’s books, and cheap, 40 or 50 in all. 
My father’s little library consisted chiefly of books in polemic 
divinity, most of which I read, and have since often regretted 
that, at a time when I had such a thirst for knowledge, more 
proper books had not fallen in my way, since it was now re- 
solved I should not be a clergyman. Plutarch’s Lives there 
was in which I read abundantly, and I still think that time 
spent to great advantage. There was also a book of De Foe’s, 
called an Essay on Projects, and another of Dr Mather’s, 
called Essays to do Good, which perhaps gave me a turn of 
thinking that had an influence on some of the principal fu- 
ture events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length determined my father 
to make me a printer, though he had already one son (James) 
of that profession. In 1717 my brother James returned from 
England with a press and letters to set up his business in 
Boston. I liked it much better than that of my father, but still 
had a hankering for the sea. To prevent the apprehended 
effect of such an inclination, my father was impatient to have 
me bound to my brother. I stood out some time, but at last 
was persuaded, and signed the indentures when I was yet but 
twelve years old. I was to serve as an apprentice till I was 
twenty-one years of age, only I was to be allowed journeyman’s 
wages during the last year. In a little time I made great pro- 
ficiency in the business, and became a useful hand to my 
brother. I now had access to better books. An acquaintance 
with the apprentices of booksellers enabled me sometimes to 
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borrow a small one, which I was careful to return soon and 
clean. Often I sat up in my room reading the greatest part of 
the night, when the book rvas borrowed in the evening and 
to be returned early in the morning, lest it should be missed 
or wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious tradesman, Mr Mat- 
thew Adams, who had a pretty collection of books, and who 
frequented our printing-house, took notice of me, invited me 
to his library, and very kindly lent me such books as I chose 
to read. I now took a fancy to poetry, and made some little 
pieces; my brother, thinking it might turn to account, en- 
couraged me, and put me on composing occasional ballads. 
One was called The Lighthouse Tragedy, and contained an 
account of the drowning of Captain Worthilake, with his two 
daughters: the other tvas a sailor’s song, on the taking of 
Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. They were wretched stuff, 
in the Grub-street-ballad style; and when they were printed 
he sent me about the town to sell them. The first sold won- 
derfully, the event being recent, having made a great noise. 
This flattered my vanity; but my father discouraged me by 
ridiculing my performances, and telling me versemakers 
were generally beggars. So I escaped being a poet, most prob- 
ably a very bad one; but as prose writing has been of great 
use to me in the course of my life, and was a principal means 
of my advancement, I shall tell you how, in such a situation, I 
acquired what little ability I have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, John Collins 
by name, with whom I was intimately acquainted. We some- 
times disputed, and very fond we were of argument, and very 
desirous of confuting one another, which disputatious turn, 
by the way, is apt to become a very bad habit, making people 
often extremely disagreeable in company by the contradiction 
that is necessary to bring it into practice; and thence, besides 
souring and spoiling the conversation, is productive of dis- 
gusts and, perhaps enmities where you may have occasion for 
friendship. I had caught it by reading my father’s books of 
dispute about religion. Persons of good sense, I have since 
observed, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, university men, 
and men of all sorts that have been bred at Edinborough. 

A question was once, somehow or other, started between 
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Collins and me, of the propriety of educating the female sex 
in learning, and their abilities for study. He was of opinion 
that it xvas improper, and that they were naturally unequal to 
it. I took the contrary side, perhaps a little for dispute’s sake. 
He was naturally more eloquent, had a ready plenty of words; 
and sometimes, as I thought, bore me down more by his 
fluency than by the strength of his reasons. As we parted with- 
out settling the point, and were not to see one another again 
for some time, I sat down to put my arguments in writing, 
which I copied fair and sent to him. He answered, and I re- 
plied. Three or four letters of a side had passed, when my 
father happened to find my papers and read them. Without 
entering into the discussion, he took occasion to talk to me 
about the manner of my writing; observed that, though I had 
the advantage of my antagonist in correct spelling and point- 
ing (which I ow’d to the printing-house), I fell far short in ele- 
gance of expression, in method and in perspicuity, of which 
he convinced me by several instances. I saw the justice of his 
remarks, and thence grew more attentive to the manner in 
writing, and determined to endeavor at improvement. 

About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator, 
It was the third. I had never before seen any of them. I bought 
it, read it over and over, and was much delighted with it. I 
thought the writing excellent, and wished, if possible, to imi- 
tate it. With this view I took some of the papers, and, making 
short hints of the sentiment in each sentence, laid them by a 
few days, and then, without looking at the book, try’d to com- 
pleat the papers again, by expressing each hinted sentiment at 
length, and as fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand. Then I compared 
my Spectator with the original, discovered some of my faults, 
and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a 
readiness in recollecting and using them, which I thought I 
should have acquired before that time if I had gone on making 
verses; since the continual occasion for words of the same 
import, but of different length, to suit the measure, or of 
different sound for the rhyme, would have laid me under a 
constant necessity of searching for variety, and also have 
tended to fix that variety in my mind, and make me master 
of it. Therefore I took some of the tales and turned them into 
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verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the 
prose, turned them back again. I also sometimes jumbled my 
collections of hints into confusion, and after some weeks en- 
deavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began 
to form the full sentences and compleat the paper. This was 
to teach me method in the arrangement of thoughts. By com- 
paring my work afterwards with the original, I discovered 
many faults and amended them; but I sometimes had the pleas- 
ure of fancying that, in certain particulars of small import, I 
had been lucky enough to improve the method or the lan- 
guage, and this encouraged me to think I might possibly in 
time come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I was 
extreamly ambitious. My time for these exercises and for 
reading was at night, after work or before it began in the 
morning, or on Sundays, when I contrived to be in the print- 
ing-house alone, evading as much as I could the common 
attendance on public worship which my father used to exact 
on me when I was under his care, and which indeed I still 
thought a duty, though I could not, as it seemed to me, aflEord 
time to practise it. 

When about i6 years of age I happened to meet with a 
book, written by one Tryon, recommending a vegetable diet. 
I determined to go into it. My brother, being yet unmarried, 
did not keep house, but boarded himself and his apprentices 
in another family. My refusing to eat flesh occasioned an 
inconveniency, and I was frequently chid for my singularity. 
I made myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner of preparing 
some of his dishes, such as boiling potatoes or rice, making 
hasty pudding, and a few others, and then proposed to my 
brother, that if he would give me, weekly, half the money he 
paid for my board, I would board myself. He instantly agreed 
to it, and I presently found that I could save half what he paid 
me. This was an additional fund for buying books. But I had 
another advantage in it. My brother and the rest going from 
the printing-house to their meals, I remained there alone, 
and, despatching presently my light repast, which often was 
no more than a bisket or a slice of bread, a handful of raisins 
or a tart from the pastry-cook’s, and a glass of water, had the 
rest of the time till their return for study, in which I made 
the greater progress, from that greater clearness of head and 
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quicker apprehension which usually attend temperance in 
eating and drinking. 

And now it was that, being on some occasion made asham’d 
of my ignorance in figures, which I had twice failed in learn- 
ing when at school, I took Cocker's book of Arithmetick, and 
went through the whole by myself with great ease. I also read 
Seller's and Shermy’s books of Navigation, and became ac- 
quainted with the little geometry they contain; but never 
proceeded far in that science. And I read about this time 
Locke on Human Understandings and the Art of Thinkings 
by Messrs du Port Royal. 

While I was intent on improving my language, I met with 
an English grammar (I think it was Greenwood’s), at the end 
of which there were two little sketches of the arts of rhetoric 
and logic, the latter finishing with a specimen of a dispute in 
the Socratic method; and soon after I procur'd Xenophon's 
Memorable Things of Socrates, wherein there are many in- 
stances of the same method. I was charm’d with it, adopted it, 
dropt my abrupt contradiction and positive argumentation, 
and put on the humble inquirer and doubter. And being then, 
from reading Shaftesbury and Collins, become a real doubter 
in many points of our religious doctrine, I found this method 
safest for myself and very embarrassing to those against whom 
I used it; therefore I took a delight in it, practis’d it contin- 
ually, and grew very artful and expert in drawing people, 
even of superior knowledge, into concessions, the consequences 
of which they did not foresee, entangling them in difficulties 
out of which they could not extricate themselves, and so 
obtaining victories that neither myself nor my cause always 
deserved. I continu’d this method some few years, but grad- 
ually left it, retaining only the habit of expressing myself in 
terms of modest diffidence; never using, when I advanced any- 
thing that may possibly be disputed, the words certainly j 
undoubtedly^ or any others that give the air of positiveness 
to an opinion; but rather say, I conceive or apprehend a thing 
to be so and so; it appears to me, or 1 should think it so or sOy 
for such and such reasons; or I imagine it to be so; or it is sOy if 
I am not mistaken. This habit, I believe, has been of great ad- 
vantage to me when I have had occasion to inculcate my opin- 
ions, and persuade men into measures that I have been from 
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time to time engag’d in promoting; and, as the chief ends of 
conversation are to inform or to be informed^ to please or to 
persuade j I wish well-meaning, sensible men would not lessen 
their power of doing good by a positive, assuming manner, 
that seldom fails to disgust, tends to create opposition, and to 
defeat everyone of those purposes for which speech was given 
to us, to wit, giving or receiving information or pleasure. 
For, if you would inform, a positive and dogmatical manner 
in advancing your sentiments may provoke contradiction and 
prevent a candid attention. If you wish information and im- 
provement from the knowledge of others, and yet at the same 
time express yourself as firmly fix’d in your present opinions, 
modest, sensible men, who do not love disputation, will prob- 
ably leave you undisturbed in the possession of your error. 
And by such a manner, you can seldom hope to recommend 
yourself in pleasing your hearers, or to persuade those whose 
concurrence you desire. Pope says, judiciously: 

"'Men should be taught as if you taught them not. 

And things unknown propos'd as things forgot/' 

farther recommending to us 

“To speak, tho’ sure, with seeming difiidence.'* 

And he might have coupled with this line that which he has 
coupled with another, I think, less properly, 

“For want of modesty is want of sense.’^’ 

If you ask, Why less properly? I must repeat the lines, 

“Immodest words admit of no defense. 

For want of modesty is want of sense/’ 

Now, is not want of sense (where a man is so unfortunate as 
to want it) some apology for his want of modesty? and would 
not the lines stand more justly thus? 

“Immodest words admit but this defense. 

That want of modesty is want of sense/’ 
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This, however, I should submit to better judgments. 

My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to print a news- 
paper. It was the second that appeared in America, and was 
called the New England Courant. The only one before it was 
the Boston News-Letter. I remember his being dissuaded by 
some of his friends from the undertaking, as not likely to suc- 
ceed, one newspaper being, in their judgment, enough for 
America. At this time (1771) there are not less than five-and- 
twenty. He went on, however, with the undertaking, and after 
having worked in composing the types and printing off the 
sheets, I was employed to carry the papers thro’ the streets 
to the customers. 

He had some ingenious men among his friends, who amus’d 
themselves by writing little pieces for this paper, which gain’d 
it credit and made it more in demand, and these gentlemen 
often visited us. Hearing their conversations, and their ac- 
counts of the approbation their papers were received with, I 
was excited to try my hand among them; but, being still a boy, 
and suspecting that my brother would object to printing any- 
thing of mine in his paper if he knew it to be mine, I con ^ 
trived to disguise my hand, and, tvriting an anonymous paper^ 
I put it in at night under the door of the printing-house. It 
was found in the morning, and communicated to his writing 
friends when they call’d in as usual. They read it, commented 
on it in my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure of find- 
ing it met with their approbation, and that, in their different 
guesses at the author, none were named but men of some char- 
acter among us for learning and ingenuity. I suppose now that 
I was rather lucky in my judges, and that perhaps they were 
not really so very good ones as I then esteem’d them. 

Encourag’d, however, by this, I wrote and convey’d in the 
same way to the press several more papers which were equally 
approv’d; and I kept my secret till my small fund of sense for 
such performances was pretty well exhausted, and then I dis- 
covered it, when I began to be considered a little more by my 
brother’s acquaintance, and in a manner that did not quite 
please him, as he thought, probably with reason, that it tended 
to make me too vain. And, perhaps, this might be one occasion 
of the differences that we began to have about this time. 
Though a brother, he considered himself as my master, and 
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me as his apprentice, and, accordingly, expected the same 
services from me as he would from another, while I thought 
he demean’d me too much in some he requir’d of me, who 
from a brother expected more indulgence. Our disputes were 
often brought before our father, and I fancy I was either gen- 
erally in the right, or else a better pleader, because the judg- 
ment was generally in my favor. But my brother was pas- 
sionate, and had often beaten me, which I took extreamly 
amiss; and, thinking my apprenticeship very tedious, I was 
continually wishing for some opportunity of shortening it, 
which at length offered in a manner unexpected. 

One of the pieces in our newspaper on some political point, 
which I have now forgotten, gave offense to the Assembly. 
He was taken up, censur’d, and imprison’d for a month, by 
the speaker’s warrant, I suppose, because he would not dis- 
cover his author. I too was taken up and examin’d before the 
council; but, tho’ I did not give them any satisfaction, they 
content’d themselves with admonishing me, and dismissed 
me, considering me, perhaps, as an apprentice, who was bound 
to keep his master’s secrets. 

During my brother’s confinement, which I resented a good 
deal, notwithstanding our private differences, I had the man- 
agement of the paper; and I made bold to give our rulers some 
rubs in it, which my brother took very kindly, while others 
began to consider me in an unfavorable light, as a young 
genius that had a turn for libelling and satyr. My brother’s 
discharge was accompany’d with an order of the House (a very 
odd one), that “James Franklin should no longer print the 
paper called the New England Courant.” 

There was a consultation held in our printing-house among 
his friends, what he should do in this case. Some proposed to 
evade the order by changing the name of the paper; but my 
brother, seeing inconveniences in that, it was finally concluded 
on as a better way, to let it be printed for the future under 
the name of Benjamin Franklin; and to avoid the censure of 
the Assembly, that might fall on him as still printing it by his 
apprentice, the contrivance was that my old indenture should 
be return’d to me, with a full discharge on the back of it, to 
be shown on occasion, but to secure to him the benefit of my 
service, I was to sign new indentures for the remainder of the 
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was; however, it was immediately executed, and the paper 
went on accordingly, under my name for several months. 

At length, a fresh difference arising between my brother 
and me, I took upon me to assert my freedom, presuming that 
he would not venture to produce the nexv indentures. It was 
not fair in me to take this advantage, and this I therefore 
reckon one of the first errata of my life; but the unfairness of 
it xveighed little with me, when under the impressions of 
resentment for the blows his passion too often urged him to 
bestow upon me, though he was otherwise not an ill-natur’d 
man: perhaps I was too saucy and provoking. 

When he found I would leave him, he took care to prevent 
my getting employment in any other printing-house of the 
town, by going round and speaking to every master, who ac- 
cordingly refus’d to give me work. I then thought of going 
to New York, as the nearest place where there was a printer; 
and I was rather inclin’d to leave Boston when I reflected that 
I had already made myself a little obnoxious to the governing 
party, and, from the arbitrary proceedings of the Assembly in 
my brother’s case, it was likely I might, if I stay’d, soon bring 
myself into scrapes; and farther, that my indiscrete disputa- 
tions about religion began to make me pointed at with horror 
by good people as an infidel or atheist. I determin’d on the 
point, but my father now siding with my brother, I was sensi- 
ble that, if I attempted to go openly, means would be used to 
prevent me. My friend Collins, therefore, undertook to man- 
age a little for me. He agreed with the captain of a New York 
sloop for my passage, under the notion of my being a young 
acquaintance of his, that had got a naughty girl with child, 
whose friends would compel me to marry her, and therefore I 
could not appear or come away publicly. So I sold some of my 
books to raise a little money, was taken on board privately, 
an d as we had a fair wind, in three days I found myself in 
New York, near 300 miles from home, a boy of but 17, with- 
out the least recommendation to, or knowledge of any person 
in the place, and with very little money in my pocket. 

My inclinations for the sea were by this time worne out, or 
I might now have gratify’d them. But, having a trade, and 
supposing myself a pretty good workman, I offer’d my service 
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to the printer in the place, old Mr William Bradford, who 
had been the first printer in Pennsylvania, but removed from 
thence upon the quarrel of George Keith. He could give me 
no employment, having little to do, and help enough already; 
but says he, “My son at Philadelphia has lately lost his prin- 
cipal hand, Aquila Rose, by death; if you go thither, I believe 
he ma y employ you.” Philadelphia was a hundred miles fur- 
ther; I set out, however, in a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest 
and things to follow me round by sea. 

In crossing the bay, we met with a squall that tore our 
rotten sails to pieces, prevented our getting into the Kill, and 
drove us upon Long Island. In our way, a drunken Dutchman, 
who was a passenger too, fell overboard; when he was sinking, 
I reached through the water to his shock pate, and drew him 
up, so that we got him in again. His ducking sobered him a 
little, and he went to sleep, taking first out of his pocket a 
book, which he desir’d I would dry for him. It proved to be 
my old favorite author, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in Dutch, 
finely printed on good paper, with copper cuts, a dress better 
than I had ever seen it wear in its own language. I have since 
found that it has been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe, and suppose it has been more generally read than 
any other book, except perhaps the Bible. Honest John was 
the first that I know of who mix’d narration and dialogue; a 
method of writing very engaging to the reader, who in the 
most interesting parts finds himself, as it were, brought into 
the company and present at the discourse. De Foe in his 
Cruso, his Moll Flanders, Religious Courtship, Family In- 
structor, and other pieces, has imitated it with success; and 
Richardson has done the same in his Pamela, etc. 

When we drew near the island, we found it was at a place 
where there could be no landing, there being a great surff on 
the stony beach. So we dropt anchor, and swung round to- 
wards the shore. Some people came down to the water edge 
and hallow’d to us, as we did to them; but the wind was so 
high, and the surff so loud, that we could not hear so as to 
understand each other. There were canoes on the shore, and 
we made signs, and hallow’d that they should fetch us; but 
they either did not understand us, or thought it impracticable, 
so they went away, and night coming on, we had no remedy 
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but to wait till the wind should abate; and, in the mean time, 
the boatman and I concluded to sleep, if we could; and so 
crowded into the scuttle, with the Dutchman, who was still 
wet, and the spray beating over the head of our boat, leak’d 
thro’ to us, so that we were soon almost as xvet as he. In this 
manner we lay all night, with very little rest; but, the wind 
abating the next day, we made a shift to reach Amboy before 
night, having been thirty hours on the water, without victuals, 
or any drink but a bottle of filthy rum, and the water we 
sail’d on being salt. 

In the evening I found myself very feverish, and went into 
bed; but, having read somewhere that cold water drank plenti- 
fully was good for a fever, I follow’d the prescription, sweat 
plentiful most of the night, my fever left me, and in the morn- 
ing, crossing the ferry, I proceeded on my journey on foot, 
having fifty miles to Burlington, where I was told I should 
find boats that would carry me the rest of the way to Phila- 
delphia. 

It rained very hard all the day; I was thoroughly soak’d, 
and by noon a good deal tired; so I stopt at a poor inn, where 
I staid all night, beginning now to wish that I had never left 
home. I cut so miserable a figure, too, that I found, by the 
questions ask’d me, I was suspected to be some runaway serv- 
ant, and in danger of being taken up on that suspicion. How- 
ever, I proceeded the next day, and got in the evening to an 
inn, within eight or ten miles of Burlington, kept by one Dr 
Brown. He entered into conversation with me while I took 
some refreshment, and, finding I had read a little, became 
very sociable and friendly. Our acquaintance continu’d as long 
as he liv’d. He had been, I imagine, an itinerant doctor, for 
there was no town in England, or country in Europe, of which 
he could not give a very particular account. He had some 
letters, and was ingenious, but much of an unbeliever, and 
wickedly undertook, some years after, to travestie the Bible 
in doggrel verse, as Cotton had done Virgil. By this means he 
set many of the facts in a very ridiculous light, and might have 
hurt weak minds if his work had been published; but it never 
was. 

At his house I lay that night, and the next morning reach’d 
Burlington, but had the mortification to find that the regular 
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boats were gone a little before my coming, and no other ex- 
pected to go before Tuesday, this being Saturday; wherefore 
I returned to an old woman in the town, of whom I had 
bought gingerbread to eat on the water, and ask’d her advice. 
She invited me to lodge at her house till a passage by water 
should offer; and being tired with my foot travelling, I ac- 
cepted the invitation. She understanding I was a printer, 
would have had me stay at that town and follow my business, 
being ignorant of the stock necessary to begin with. She was 
very hospitable, gave me a dinner of ox-cheek with great good 
will, accepting only of a pot of ale in return; and I thought 
myself fixed till Tuesday should come. However, walking in 
the evening by the side of the river, a boat came by, which I 
found was going towards Philadelphia, with several people in 
her. They took me in, and, as there was no wind, we row’d 
all the way; and about midnight, not having yet seen the city, 
some of the company were confident we must have passed it, 
and would row no farther; the others knew not where we 
were; so we put toward the shore, got into a creek, landed near 
an old fence, with the rails of which we made a fire, the night 
being cold, in October, and there we remained till daylight. 
Then one of the company knew the place to be Cooper’s 
Creek, a little above Philadelphia, which we saw as soon as we 
got out of the creek, and arriv’d there about eight or nine 
o’clock on the Sunday morning, and landed at the Market- 
street wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this description of my 
journey, and shall be so of my first entry into that city, that 
you may in your mind compare such unlikely beginnings with 
the figure I have since made there. I was in my working dress, 
my best clothes being to come round by sea. I was dirty from 
my journey; my pockets were stuff’d out with shirts and stock- 
ings, and I knew no soul nor where to look for lodging. I was 
fatigued with travelling, rowing, and want of rest, I was very 
hungry; and my whole stock of cash consisted of a Dutch 
dollar, and about a shilling in copper. The latter I gave the 
people of the boat for my passage, who at first refus’d it, on 
account of my rowing; but I insisted on their taking it, A man 
being sometimes more generous when he has but a litde 
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money than when he has plenty, perhaps thro' fear of being 
thought to have but little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing about till near the 
market-house I met a boy with bread. I had made many a meal 
on bread, and, inquiring where he got it, I went immediately 
to the baker’s he directed me to, in Second-street, and ask’d 
for bisket, intending such as we had in Boston; but they, it 
seems, were not made in Philadelphia. Then I asked for a 
three-penny loaf, and was told they had none such. So not 
considering or knowing the difference of money, and the 
greater cheapness nor the names of his bread, I had him give 
me three-penny worth of any sort. He gave me, accordingly, 
three great puffy rolls. I was surpriz’d at the quantity, but took 
it, and, having no room in my pockets, walk’d off with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other. Thus I went up Market- 
street as far as Fourth-street, passing by the door of Mr Read, 
my future wife's father; when she, standing at the door, saw 
me, and thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, 
ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and went down Chest- 
nut-street and part of Walnut-street, eating my roll all the way, 
and, coming round, found myself again at Market-street 
wharf, near the boat I came in, to which I went for a draught 
of the river water; and, being filled with one of my rolls, gave 
the other two to a woman and her child that came down the 
river in the boat with us, and were waiting to go farther. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which by this 
time had many clean-dressed people in it, who were all walk- 
ing the same way. I joined them, and thereby was led into the 
great meeting-house of the Quakers near the market. I sat 
down among them, and, after looking round awhile and hear- 
ing nothing said, being very drowsy thro’ labor and want of, 
rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep, and continued so 
till the meeting broke up, when one was kind enough to rouse 
me. This was, therefore, the first house I was in, or slept in, 
in Philadelphia. 

Walking down again toward the river, and, looking in the 
faces of people, I met a young Quaker man, whose counte- 
nance I lik’d, and, accosting him, requested he would tell me 
where a stranger could get lodging. We were then near the 
sign of the Three Mariners. '‘Here,” says he, “is one place 
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that entertains strangers, but it is not a reputable house; i£ 
thee wilt walk with me. I’ll show thee a better.” He brought 
me to the Crooked Billet in Water-street. Here I got a dinner; 
and, while I was eating it, several sly questions were asked me, 
as it seemed to be suspected from my youth and appearance, 
that I might be some runaway. 

After dinner, my sleepiness return’d, and being shown to 
a bed, I lay down without undressing, and slept till six in the 
evening, was call’d to supper, went to bed again very early, 
and slept soundly till next morning. Then I made myself as 
tidy as I could, and went to Andrew Bradford the printer’s. 
I found in the shop the old man his father, whom I had seen 
at New York, and who, travelling on horseback, had got to 
Philadelphia before me. He introduc’d me to his son, who 
receiv’d me civilly, gave me a breakfast, but told me he did not 
at present want a hand, being lately suppli’d with one; but 
there was another printer in town, lately set up, one Keimer, 
who, perhaps, might employ me; if not, I should be welcome 
to lodge at his house, and he would give me a little work to 
do now and then till fuller business should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with me to the new 
printer; and when we found him, “Neighbor,” says Bradford, 
“I have brought to see you a young man of your business; per- 
haps you may want such a one.” He ask’d me a few questions, 
put a composing stick in my hand to see how I work’d, and 
then said he would employ me soon, though he had just then 
nothing for me to do; and, taking old Bradford, whom he had 
never seen before, to be one of the town’s people that had a 
good will for him, enter’d into a conversation on his present 
undertaking and prospects; while Bradford, not discovering 
that he was the other printer’s father, on Keimer’s saying he 
expected soon to get the greatest part of the business into his 
own hands, drew him on by artful questions, and starting 
little doubts, to explain all his views, what interest he reli’d 
on, and in what manner he intended to proceed. I, who stood 
by and heard all, saw immediately that one of them was a crafty 
old sophister, and the other a mere novice. Bradford left me 
with Keimer, who was greatly surprised when I told him who 
the old man was. 

Keimer’s printing-house, I found, consisted of an old shat- 
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ter’d press, and one small, worn-out font of Englisli, which he 
was then using himself, composing an Elegy on Aquila Rose, 
before mentioned, an ingenious young man, of excellent char- 
acter, much respected in the town, clerk of the Assembly, and 
a pretty poet. Keimer made verses too, but very indifferently. 
He could not be said to write them, for his manner was to 
compose them in the types directly out of his head. So there 
being no copy, but one pair of cases, and the Elegy likely to 
require all the letter, no one could help him. I endeavor’d to 
put his press (which he had not yet us’d, and of which he 
understood nothing) into order fit to be work’d with; and, 
promising to come and print off his Elegy as soon as he should 
have got it ready, I return’d to Bradford’s, who gave me a little 
job to do for the present, and there I lodged and dieted. A few 
days after, Keimer sent for me to print off the Elegy. And now 
he had got another pair of cases, and a pamphlet to reprint, 
on which he set me to work. 

These two printers I found poorly qualified for their busi- 
ness. Bradford had not been bred to it, and was very illiterate; 
and Keimer, tho' something of a scholar, was a mere com- 
positor, knowing nothing of presswork. He had been one of 
the French prophets, and could act their enthusiastic agita- 
tions. At this time he did not profess any particular religion, 
but something of all on occasion; was very ignorant of the 
world, and had, as I afterward found, a good deal of the knave 
in his composition. He did not like my lodging at Bradford’s 
while I work’d with him. He had a house, indeed, but without 
furniture, so he could not lodge me; but he got me a lodging 
at Mr Read’s, before mentioned, who was the owner of his 
house; and, my chest and clothes being come by this time, I 
made rather a more respectable appearance in the eyes of Miss 
Read than I had done when she first happen’d to see me eating 
my roll in the street. 

I began now to have some acquaintance among the young 
people of the town, that were lovers of reading, with whom 
I spent my evenings very pleasantly; and gaining money by 
my industry and frugality, I lived very agreeably, forgetting 
Boston as much as I could, and not desiring that any there 
should know where I resided, except my friend Collins, who 
was in my secret, and kept it when I wrote to him. At length. 
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an incident happened that sent me back again much sooner 
than I had intended. I had a brother-in-law, Robert Holmes, 
master of a sloop that traded between Boston and Delaware. 
He being at Newcastle, forty miles below Philadelphia, heard 
there of me, and wrote me a letter mentioning the concern of 
my friends in Boston at my abrupt departure, assuring me of 
their good will to me, and that every thing would be accom- 
modated to my mind if I would return, to which he exhorted 
me very earnestly. I wrote an answer to his letter, thank’d him 
for his advice, but stated my reasons for quitting Boston fully 
and in such a light as to convince him I was not so wrong as 
he had apprehended. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was then at 
Newcastle, and Captain Holmes, happening to be in com- 
pany with him when my letter came to hand, spoke to him of 
me, and show’d him the letter. The governor read it, and 
seem’d surpris’d when he was told of my age. He said I ap- 
pear’d a young man of promising parts, and therefore should 
be encouraged; the printers at Philadelphia were wretched 
ones; and, if I would set up there, he made no doubt I should 
succeed; for his part, he would procure me the public busi- 
ness, and do me every other service in his pov'^er. This my 
brother-in-law afterwards told me in Boston, but I knew as 
yet nothing of it; when, one day, Keimer and I being at work 
together near the window, we saw the governor and another 
gentleman (which proved to be Colonel French, of New- 
castle), finely dress’d, come directly across the street to our 
house, and heard them at the door. 

Keimer ran down immediately, thinking it a visit to him; 
but the governor inquir’d for me, came up, and with a con- 
descension and politeness I had been quite unus’d to, made 
me many compliments, desired to be acquainted with me, 
blam’d me kindly for not having made myself known to him 
when I first came to the place, and would have me away with 
him to the tavern, where he was going with Colonel French 
to taste, as he said, some excellent Madeira. I was not a little 
surpris’d, and Keimer star’d like a pig poison’d. I went, 
however, with the governor and Colonel French to a 
tavern, at the corner of Third-street, and over the 
Madeira he propos’d my setting up my business, laid before 
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me the probabilities o£ success, and both he and Colonel 
French assur'd me I should have their interest and influence 
in procuring the public business of both governments. On my 
doubting whether my father would assist me in it, Sir William 
said he would give me a letter to him, in which he would 
state the advantages, and he did not doubt of prevailing with 
him. So it was concluded I should return to Boston in the first 
vessel, with the governor's letter recommending me to my 
father. In the mean time the intention was to be kept a secret, 
and I went on working with Keimer as usual, the governor 
sending for me now and then to dine with him, a very great 
honor I thought it, and conversing with me in the most af- 
fable, familiar, and friendly manner imaginable. 

About the end of April, 1724, a little vessel offer’d for Bos- 
ton. I took leave of Keimer as going to see my friends. The 
governor gave me an ample letter, saying many flattering 
things of me to my father, and strongly recommending the 
project of my setting up at Philadelphia as a thing that must 
make my fortune. We struck on a shoal in going down the bay, 
and sprung a leak; we had a blustering time at sea, and were 
oblig’d to pump almost continually, at which I took my turn. 
We arriv’d safe, however, at Boston in about a fortnight. I 
had been absent seven months, and my friends had heard 
nothing of me; for my br. Holmes was not yet return’d, and 
had not written about me. My unexpected appearance sur- 
priz’d the family; all were, however, very glad to see me, and 
made me welcome, except my brother. I went to see him at his 
printing-house. I was better dress’d than ever while in his 
service, having a genteel new suit from head to foot, a watch, 
and my pockets lin’d with near five pounds sterling in silver. 
He receiv’d me not very frankly, look’d me all over, and turn’d 
to his work again. 

The journeymen were inquisitive where I had been, what 
sort of a country it was, and how I lik’d it. I prais’d it much, 
and the happy life I led in it, expressing strongly my inten- 
tion of returning to it; and, one of them asking what kind 
of money we had there, I produc’d a handful of silver, and 
spread it before them, which was a kind of raree-show they 
had not been us’d to, paper being the money of Boston. Then 
I took an opportunity of letting them see my watch; and, lastly 
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(my brother still grum and sullen), I gave them a piece of 
eight to drink, and took my leave. This visit of mine offended 
him extreamly; for, when my mother some time after spoke 
to him of a reconciliation, and of her wishes to see us on good 
terms together, and that we might live for the future as 
brothers, he said I had insulted him in such a manner before 
his people that he could never forget or forgive it. In this, 
however, he was mistaken. 

My father received the governor’s letter with some ap- 
parent surprise, but said little of it to me for some days, when 
Capt. Holmes returning he showed it to him, ask’d him if he 
knew Keith, and what kind of man he was; adding his opin- 
ion that he must be of small discretion to think of setting a 
boy up in business who wanted yet three years of being at 
man’s estate. Holmes said what he could in favor of the project, 
but my father was clear in the impropriety of it, and at last 
gave a flat denial to it. Then he xvrote a civil letter to Sir Wil- 
liam, thanking him for the patronage he had so kindly of- 
fered me, but declining to assist me as yet in setting up, I 
being, in his opinion, too young to be trusted with the 
management of a business so important, and for which the 
preparation must be so expensive. 

My friend and companion Collins, who was a clerk in the 
post-office, pleas’d with the account I gave him of my new 
country, determined to go thither also; and, while I waited 
for my father’s determination, he set out before me by land 
to Rhode Island, leaving his books, which were a pretty col- 
lection of mathematicks and natural philosophy, to come 
with mine and me to New York, where he propos’d to wait 
for me. 

My father, tho’ he did not approve Sir William’s proposition, 
was yet pleas’d that I had been able to obtain so advantageous 
a character from a person of such note where I had resided, 
and that I had been so industrious and careful as to equip 
myself so handsomely in so short a time; therefore, seeing no 
prospect of an accommodation between my brother and me, 
he gave his consent to my returning again to Philadelphia, 
advis’d me to behave respectfully to the people there, en- 
deavor to obtain the general esteem, and avoid lampooning 
and libeling, to which he thought I had too much inclination; 
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telling me, that by steady industry and a prudent parsimony 
I might save enough by the time I was one-and-twenty to set 
me up; and that, if I came near the matter, he would help me 
out with the rest. This was all I could obtain, except some 
small gifts as tokens of his and my mother’s love, when I em- 
bark’d again for New York, now with their approbation and 
their blessing. 
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Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Staffordshire, on 
the 18th of September, N.S. 1709; and his initiation into the 
Christian church was not delayed; for his baptism is recorded, 
in the register of St. Mary’s parish in that city, to have been 
performed on the day of his birth: His father is there stiled 
Gentleman, a circumstance of which an ignorant panegyrist 
has praised him for not being proud; when the truth is, that 
the appellation of Gentleman, though now lost in the indis- 
criminate assumption of Esquire, was commonly taken by 
those who could not boast of gentility. His father was Michael 
Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure extraction, who 
settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and stationer. His mother 
was Sarah Ford, descended of an ancient race of substantial 
yeomanry in Warwickshire. They were well advanced in 
years when they married, and never had more than two chil- 
dren, both sons; Samuel, their first-bom, who lived to be the 
illustrious character whose various excellence I am to en- 
deavour to record, and Nathanael, who died in his twenty- 
fifth year. 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and robust body, 
and of a strong and active mind; yet, as in the most solid rocks 
veins of unsound substance are often discovered, there was 
in him a mixture of that disease, the nature of which eludes 
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the most minute enquiry, though the effects are well known 
to be a weariness of life, an unconcern about those things 
which agitate the greater part of mankind, and a general sen- 
sation of gloomy wretchedness. From him then his son in- 
herited, with some other qualities, ‘‘a vile melancholy,” which 
in his too strong expression of any disturbance of mind, “made 
him mad all his life, at least not sober.” Michael was, however, 
forced by the narrowness of his circumstances to be very dili- 
gent in business, not only in his shop, but by occasionally 
resorting to several towns in the neighbourhood, some of 
which were at a considerable distance from Lichfield. At that 
time booksellers’ shops in the provincial towns of England 
were very rare, so that there was not one even in Birmingham, 
in which town old Mr. Johnson used to open a shop every 
market-day. He was a pretty good Latin scholar, and a citizen 
so creditable as to be made one of the magistrates of Lichfield; 
and, being a man of good sense, and skill in his trade, he ac- 
quired a reasonable share of wealth, of which however he aft- 
erwards lost the greatest part, by engaging unsuccessfully in 
a manufacture of parchment. He was a zealous high-church 
man and royalist, and retained his attachment to the unfor- 
tunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled himself, by 
casuistical arguments of expediency and necessity, to take 
the oaths imposed by the prevailing power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat romantick, but 
so well authenticated, that I shall not omit it. A young woman 
of Leek, in Staffordshire, while he served his apprenticeship 
there, conceived a violent passion for him; and though it met 
with no favourable return, followed him to Lichfield, where 
she took lodgings opposite to the house in which he lived, and 
indulged her hopeless flame. When he was informed that it 
so preyed upon her mind that her life was in danger, he with 
a generous humanity went to her and offered to marry her, 
but it was then too late: Her vital power was exhausted; and 
she actually exhibited one of the very rare instances of dying 
for love. She was buried in the cathedral of Lichfield; and he, 
with a tender regard, placed a stone over her grave with this 
inscription: 
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Here lies the body of 
Mrs Elizabeth Blaney, a stranger: 

She departed this life 
20 of September, 1694. 

Johnson’s mother was a woman of distinguished under- 
standing. I asked his old school-fellow, Mr. Hector, surgeon, 
of Birmingham, if she was not vain of her son. He said, '‘she 
had too much good sense to be vain, but she knew her son’s 
value.” Her piety was not inferiour to her understanding; 
and to her must be ascribed those early impressions of religion 
upon the mind of her son, from which the world afterwards 
derived so much benefit. He told me, that he remembered 
distinctly having had the first notice of Heaven, “a place to 
which good people went,” and hell, “a place to which bad 
people went,” communicated to him by her, when a little 
child in bed with her; and that it might be the better fixed in 
his memory, she sent him to repeat it to Thomas Jackson, their 
man-servant; he not being in the way, this was not done; but 
there was no occasion for any artificial aid for its preservation. 

In following so very eminent a man from his cradle to his 
grave, every minute particular, which can throw light on the 
progress of his mind, is interesting. That he was remarkable, 
even in his earliest years, may easily be supposed; for to use his 
own words in his Life of Sydenham, “That the strength of his 
understanding, the accuracy of his discernment, and the ar- 
dour of his curiosity, might have been remarked from his 
infancy, by a diligent observer, there is no reason to doubt. 
For, there is no instance of any man, whose history has been 
minutely related, that did not in every part of life discover 
the same proportion of intellectual vigour,” 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to pay too 
much attention to incidents which the credulous relate with 
eager satisfaction, and the more scrupulous or witty enquirer 
considers only as topicks of ridicule: Yet there is a traditional 
story of the infant Hercules of toryism, so curiously charac- 
teristick, that I shall not withhold it. It was communicated to 
me in a letter from Miss Mary Adye, of Lichfield, 

“When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson was not 
quite three years old. My grandfather Hammond observed 
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him at the cathedral perched upon his father’s shoulders, 
listening and gaping at the much celebrated preacher. Mr. 
Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how he could possibly think of 
bringing such an infant to church, and in the midst of so great 
a crowd. He answered, because it was impossible to keep him 
at home; for, young as he was, he believed he had caught the 
publick spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would have staid 
for ever in the church, satisfied with beholding him.” 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous independence 
of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, which never forsook him. 
The fact was acknowledged to me by himself, upon the au- 
thority of his mother. One day, when the servant who used to 
be sent to school to conduct him home, had not come in time, 
he set out by himself, though he was then so near-sighted, that 
he was obliged to stoop down on his hands and knees to take 
a view of the kennel before he ventured to step over it. His 
school-mistress, afraid that he might miss his way, or fall into 
the kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at some 
distance. He happened to turn about and perceive her. Feel- 
ing her careful attention as an insult to his manliness, he ran 
back to her in a rage, and beat her, as well as his strength 
would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was all his life 
eminent to a degree almost incredible, the following. early 
instance was told me in his presence at Lichfield, in 1776, by 
his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related to her by his 
mother. When he was a child in petticoats, and had learnt to 
read, Mrs. Johnson one morning put the common prayer-book 
into his hands, pointed to the collect for the day, and said, 
“Sam, you must get this by heart.” She went up stairs, leaving 
him to study it: but by the time she had reached the second 
floor, she heard him following her. “What’s the matter?” said 
she. “I can say it,” he replied; and repeated it distinctly, though 
he could not have read it more than twice. 

But there has been another story of his infant precocity 
generally circulated, and generally believed, the truth of which 
I am to refute upon his own authority. It is told, that, when 
a child of three years old, he chanced to tread upon a duckling, 
the eleventh of a brood, and killed it; upon which, it is said, 
he dictated to his mother the following epitaph: 
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“Here lies good master duck. 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 

If it had liv’d, it had been good luck. 

For then we’d had an odd one.” 

There is surely internal evidence that this little composition 
combines in it, what no child of three years old could produce, 
without an extension of its faculties by immediate inspiration: 
yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. Johnson’s step-daughter, positively 
maintained to me, in his presence, that there could be no 
doubt of the truth of this anecdote, for she had heard it from 
his mother. So difficult is it to obtain an authentick relation of 
facts, and such authority may there be for errour; for he as- 
sured me, that his father made the verses, and wished to pass 
them for his child’s. He added, “my father was a foolish old 
man; that is to say, foolish in talking of his children.” 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much afflicted 
with the scrophula, or king’s-evil, which disfigured a coun- 
tenance naturally well formed, and hurt his visual nerves so 
much, that he did not see at all with one of his eyes, though 
its appearance was little different from that of the other. There 
is amongst his prayers, one inscribed "When my eye was re- 
stored to its use” which ascertains a defect that many of his 
friends knew he had, though I never perceived it. I supposed 
him to be only near-sighted; and indeed I must observe, that 
in no other respect could I discern any defect in his vision; 
on the contrary, the force of his attention and perceptive 
quickness made him see and distinguish all manner of objects, 
whether of nature or of art, with a nicety that is rarely to be 
found. When he and I were travelling in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and I pointed out to him a mountain which I ob- 
served resembled a cone, he corrected my inaccuracy, by shew- 
ing me, that it was indeed pointed at the top, but that one 
side of it was larger than the other. And the ladies with whom 
he was acquainted agree, that no man was more nicely and 
minutely critical in the elegance of female dress. When I found 
that he saw the romantick beauties of Islam, in Derbyshire, 
much better than I did, I told him that he resembled an able 
performer upon a bad instrument. How false and contempt- 
ible then are all the remarks which have been made to the 
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prejudice either of his candour or of his philosophy, founded 
upon a supposition that he was almost blind. It has been said, 
that he contracted this grievous malady from his nurse. His 
mother, yielding to the superstitious notion, which, it is won- 
derful to think, prevailed so long in this country, as to the 
virtue of the regal touch; a notion, which our kings encour- 
aged, and to which a man of such enquiry and such judgement 
as Carte could give credit; carried him to London, where he 
was actually touched by Queen Anne. Mrs. Johnson indeed, 
as Mr. Hector informed me, acted by the advice of the cele- 
brated Sir John Floyer, then a physician in Lichfield. John- 
son used to talk of this very frankly; and Mrs. Piozzi has 
preserved his very picturesque description of the scene, as it 
remained upon his fancy. Being asked if he could remember 
Queen Anne,— ''He had (he said) a confused, but somehow a 
sort of solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a long 
black hood.'' This touch, however, was without any effect. 
I ventured to say to him, in allusion to the political principles 
in which he was educated, and of which he ever retained some 
odour, that "his mother had not carried him far enough; she 
should have taken him to Rome." 

He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, a 
widow, who kept a school for young children in Lichfield. He 
told me she could read the black letter, and asked him to bor- 
row for her, from his father, a bible in that character. When 
he was going to Oxford, she came to take leave of him, brought 
him, in the simplicity of her kindness, a present of gingerbread, 
and said he was the best scholar she ever had. He delighted in 
mentioning this early compliment: adding, with smile, that 
"this was as high a proof of his merit as he could conceive." 
His next instructor in English was a master, whom, when he 
spoke of him to me, he familiarly called Tom Brown, who, 
said he, "published a spelling-book, and dedicated it to the 
Universe; but, I fear, no copy of it can now be had." 

He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher, or under- 
master of Lichfield school, "a man (said he) very skilful in his 
little way." With him he continued two years, and then rose 
to be under the care of Mr. Hunter, the headmaster, who, 
according to his account, "was very severe, and wrong-head- 
edly severe. He used (said he) to beat us unmercifully; and he 
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did not distinguish between ignorance and negligence; for 
he x\^ould beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for 
neglecting to know it. He "would ask a boy a question, and if 
he did not answer it, he would beat him, without considering 
whether he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it. 
For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him Latin for a 
candlestick, which the boy could not expect to be asked. Now, 
Sir, if the boy could answer every question, there would be no 
need of a master to teach him.” 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. Hunter to 
mention, that though he might err in being too severe, the 
school of Lichfield was very respectable in his time. The late 
Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster, who was educated 
under him, told me, that “he was an excellent master, and 
that his ushers were most of them men of eminence; that Hol- 
brook, one of the most ingenious men, best scholars, and best 
preachers of his age, was usher during the greatest part of the 
time that Johnson was at school. Then came Hague, of whom 
as much might be said, with the addition that he was an ele- 
gant poet. Hague was succeeded by Green, afterwards Bishop 
of Lincoln, whose character in the learned world is well 
known. In the same form with Johnson was Congreve, who 
afterwards became chaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and by 
that connection obtained good preferment in Ireland. He was 
a younger son of the ancient family of Congreve, in Stafford- 
shire, of which the poet was a branch. His brother sold the 
estate. There was also Lowe, afterwards Canon of Windsor.” 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed to Mr. 
Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked him how he had acquired 
so accurate a knowledge of Latin, in which, I believe, he was 
exceeded by no man of his time; he said, “My master whipt 
me very well. Without that. Sir, I should have done nothing.” 
He told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter was flogging his boys 
unmercifully, he used to say, “And this I do to save you from 
the gallows.” Johnson, upon all occasions, expressed his ap- 
probation of enforcing instruction by means of the rod. “I 
would rather (said he) have the rod to be the general terrour 
to all, to make them learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or 
thus, you will be more esteemed than your brothers or sisters. 
The rod produces an effect which terminates in itself. A child 
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is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, and there's an 
end on't; whereas, by exciting emulation and comparisons of 
superiority, you lay the foundation of lasting mischief; you 
make brothers and sisters hate each other." 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincolnshire who 
were remarkably well behaved, owing to their mother's strict 
discipline and severe correction, he exclaimed, in one of 
Shakespeare’s lines a little varied, 

'‘Rodj, I will honour thee for this thy duty." 

That superiority over his fellows, which he maintained with 
so much dignity in his march through life, was not assumed 
from vanity and ostentation, but was the natural and constant 
effect of those extraordinary powers of mind, of which he 
could not but be conscious by comparison; the intellectual 
difference, which in other cases of comparison of characters, 
is often a matter of undecided contest, being as clear in his 
case as the superiority of stature in some men above others. 
Johnson did not strut or stand on tip- toe; he only did not 
stoop. From his earliest years, his superiority was perceived 
and acknowledged. He was from the beginning a king of men. 
His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, has obligingly furnished me 
with many particulars of his boyish days; and assured me that 
he never knew him corrected at school, but for talking and 
diverting other boys from their business. He seemed to learn 
by intuition; for though indolence and procrastination were 
inherent in his constitution, whenever he made an exertion he 
did more than any one else. In short, he is a memorable in- 
stance of what has been often observed, that the boy is the 
man in miniature: and that the distinguishing characteristicks 
of each individual are the same, through the whole course of 
life. His favourites used to receive very liberal assistance from 
him; and such was the submission and deference with which 
he was treated, such the desire to obtain his regard, that three 
of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used to 
come in the morning as his humble attendants, and carry him 
to school. One in the middle stooped, while he sat upon his 
back, and one on each side supported him; and thus he was 
borne triumphant. Such a proof of the early predominance of 
intellectual vigour is very remarkable, and does honour to 
human nature.— Talking to me once himself of his being 
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much distinguished at school, he told me, “they never thought 
to raise me by comparing me to any one; they never said, John- 
son is as good a scholar as such a one; but such a one is as good 
a scholar as Johnson; and this was said but o£ one, but of 
Lowe; and I do not think he was as good a scholar.” 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which roused him 
to counteract his indolence. He was uncommonly inquisitive; 
and his memory was so tenacious, that he never forgot any- 
thing that he either heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers 
having recited to him eighteen verses, which, after a little 
pause, he repeated verbatim, varying only one epithet, by 
which he improved the line. 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary di- 
versions; his only amusement was in winter, when he took a 
pleasure in being drawn upon the ice by a boy barefooted, who 
pulled him along by a garter fixed round him; no very easy 
operation, as his size was remarkably large. His defective sight, 
indeed, prevented him from enjoying the common sports; and 
he once pleasantly remarked to me, “how wonderfully well he 
had contrived to be idle without them.” Lord Chesterfield, 
however, has justly observed in one of his letters, when ear- 
nestly cautioning a friend against the pernicious effects of idle- 
ness, that active sports are not to be reckoned idleness in young 
people; and that the listless torpor of doing nothing alone de- 
serves that name. Of this dismal inertness of disposition, John- 
son had all his life too great a share. Mr. Hector relates, that 
“he could not oblige him more than by sauntering away the 
hours of vacation in the fields, during which he was more en- 
gaged in talking to himself than to his companion.” 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was long intimately 
acquainted with him, and has preserved a few anecdotes con- 
cerning him, regretting that he was not a more diligent col- 
lector, informs me, that “when a boy he was immoderately 
fond of reading romances of chivalry, and he retained his 
fondness for them through life; so that (adds his Lordship) 
spending part of a summer at my parsonage-house in the 
country, he chose for his regular reading the old Spanish ro- 
mance of Felixmarte of Hircania, in folio, which he read 
quite through. Yet I have heard him attribute to these ex- 
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travagant fictions that unsettled turn o£ mind which prevented 
his ever fixing in any profession.” 

After having resided for some time at the house of his uncle, 
Cornelius Ford, Johnson was, at the age of fifteen, removed to 
the school of Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, of which Mr. 
Wentworth was then master. This step was taken by the advice 
of his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Ford, a man in whom both talents 
and good dispositions were disgraced by licentiousness, but 
who was a very able judge of what was right. At this school he 
did not receive so much benefit as was expected. It has been 
said, that he acted in the capacity of an assistant to Mr. Went- 
worth, in teaching the younger boys. ‘'Mr. Wentworth (he 
told me) was a very able man, but an idle man, and to me very 
severe; but I cannot blame him much. I was then a big boy; 
he saw I did not reverence him; and that he should get no 
honour by me. I had brought enough with me, to carry me 
through; and all I should get at this school would be ascribed 
to my own labour, or to my former master. Yet he taught me 
a great deal.” 

He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, 
his progress at his two grammar-schools. “At one, I learned 
much in the school, but little from the master; in the other, 
I learnt much from the master, but little in the school.” 

The Bishop also informs me, that “Dr. Johnson’s father, 
before he was received at Stourbridge, applied to have him 
admitted as a scholar and assistant to the Rev. Samuel Lea, 
M.A., head master of Newport school, in Shropshire; (a very 
diligent good teacher, at that time in high reputation, under 
whom Mr. Hollis is said, in the Memoirs of his Life, to have 
been also educated). This application to Mr. Lea was not suc- 
cessful; but Johnson had afterwards the gratification to hear 
that the old gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, 
mentioned it as one of the most memorable events of his life, 
that “he was very near having that great man for his scholar.” 

He remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, and 
then he returned home, where he may be said to have loitered, 
for two years, in a state very unworthy his uncommon abili- 
ties. He had already given several proofs of his poetical genius, 
both in his school-exercises and in other occasional composi- 
tions. 
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The two years which he spent at home, after his return from 
Stourbridge, he passed in what he thought idleness, and was 
scolded by his father for his want of steady application. He 
had no settled plan of life, nor looked forward at all, but 
merely lived from day to day. Yet he read a great deal in a 
desultory manner, without any scheme of study, as chance 
threw books in his way, and inclination directed him through 
them. He used to mention one curious instance of his casual 
reading, when but a boy. Having imagined that his brother 
had hid some apples behind a large folio upon an upper shelf 
in his father’s shop, he climbed up to search for them. There 
were no apples; but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, 
whom he had seen mentioned, in some preface, as one of the 
restorers of learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, 
he sat down with avidity, and read a great part of the book. 
What he read during these two years, he told me, was not 
works of mere amusement, “not voyages and travels, but all 
literature. Sir, all ancient writers, all manly: though but little 
Greek, only some of Anacreon and Hesoid: but in this irregu- 
lar manner (added he) I had looked into a great many books, 
which were not commonly known at the Universities, where 
they seldom read any books but what are put into their hands 
by their tutors; so that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, 
now master of Pembroke College, told me, I was the best 
qualified for the University that he had ever known come 
there.” 

In estimating the progress of his mind during these two 
years, as well as in future periods of his life, we must not 
regard his own hasty confession of idleness; for we see, when 
he explains himself, that he was acquiring various stores; and, 
indeed he himself concluded the account, with saying, “I 
would not have you think I was doing nothing then.” He 
might, perhaps, have studied more assiduously; but it may 
be doubted, whether such a mind as his was not more enriched 
by roaming at large in the fields of literature, than if it had 
been confined to any single spot. The analogy between body 
and mind is very general, and the parallel will hold as to their 
food, as well as any other particular. The flesh of animals who 
feed excursively, is allowed to have a higher flavour than that 
of those who are cooped up. May there not be the same dif- 
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ference between men who read as their taste prompts, and 
men who are confined in cells and colleges to stated tasks? 

That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson’s circumstances should 
think of sending his son to the expensive University of Ox- 
ford, at his own charge, seems very improbable. The subject 
was too delicate to question Johnson upon; but I have been 
assured by Dr. Taylor, that the scheme never would have taken 
place, had not a gentleman of Shropshire, one of his school- 
fellows, spontaneously undertaken to support him at Oxford, 
in the character of his companion: though, in fact, he never 
received any assistance whatever from that gentleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a Commoner 
of Pembroke College, on the 31st of October, 1728, being then 
in his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr. Adams, who afterwards presided over 
Pembroke College with universal esteem, told me he was 
present, and gave me some account of what passed on the 
night of Johnson’s arrival at Oxford. On that evening, his 
father, who had anxiously accompanied him, found means 
to have him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his 
tutor. Plis being put under any tutor, reminds us of what Wood 
says of Robert Burton, authour of the “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” when elected student of Christ Church; “for form’s 
sake, though he wanted not a tutor, he was put under the 
tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Oxon.” 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his son, and told 
the company he was a good scholar, and a poet, and wrote 
Latin verses. His figure and manner appeared strange to them; 
but he behaved modestly, and sat silent, till upon something 
which occurred in the course of conversation, he suddenly 
struck in and quoted Macrobius; and thus he gave the first 
impression of that more extensive reading in which he had 
indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was not, it 
seems, a man of such abilities as we should conceive requisite 
for the instructor of Samuel Johnson, who gave me the follow- 
ing account of him. “He was a very worthy man, but a heavy 
man, and I did not profit much by his instructions. Indeed, I 
did not attend him much. The first day after I came to college, 
I waited upon him, and then staid away four. On the sixth. 
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Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not attended. I answered, I 
had been sliding in Christ-Church meadow. And this I said 
with as much nonchalance as I am now talking to you. I had 
no notion that I was wrong or irreverent to my tutor.” Bos- 
well. “That, Sir, was great fortitude of mind.” Johnson. 
“No, Sir, stark insensibility.” 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with great 
solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercises upon the sub- 
ject of the day were required. Johnson neglected to perform 
his, which is much to be regretted; for his vivacity of imagina- 
tion, and force of language, would probably have produced 
something sublime upon the gunpowder plot. To apologise 
for his neglect, he gave in a short copy of verses, intitled Som- 
nium, containing a common thought; “that the Muse had 
come to him in his sleep, and whispered, that it did not become 
him to write on such subjects as politicks; he should confine 
himself to humbler themes:” but the versification was truly 
Virgilian. 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his literature, 
but for his worth. “Whenever (said he) a young man becomes 
Jorden’s pupil, he becomes his son.” 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical powers, he was 
asked by Mr. Jorden, to translate Pope’s Messiah into Latin 
verse, as a Christmas exercise. He performed it with uncom- 
mon rapi4ity, and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained 
great applause from it, which ever after kept him high in the 
estimation of his College, and, indeed, of all the University. 

It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed himself concerning it in 
terms of strong approbation. Dr. Taylor told me, that it was 
first printed for old Mr. Johnson, without the knowledge of his 
son, who was very angry when he heard of it. A Miscellany of 
Poems collected by a person of the name of Husbands, was 
published at Oxford in 1731. In that Miscellany Johnson’s 
translation of the Messiah appeared, with this modest motto 
from Scaliger’s poeticks, “Ex alieno ingenio Poeta, ex suo tan- 
tum versificator." 

I am not ignorant that critical objections have been made 
to this and other specimens of Johnson’s Latin Poetry. I ac- 
knowledge myself not competent to decide on a question of 
such extreme nicety. . . . 
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The “morbid melancholy,” which was lurking in his con- 
stitution, and to which we may ascribe those particularities, 
and that aversion to regular life, which, at a very early period, 
marked his character, gathered such strength in his twentieth 
year, as to afflict him in a dreadful manner. While he was at 
Lichfield, in the college vacation of the year 1729, he felt him- 
self overwhelmed with an horrible hypochondria, with perpet- 
ual irritation, fretfulness, and impatience; and with a dejec- 
tion, gloom, and despair, which made existence misery. From 
this dismal malady he never afterwards was perfectly relieved; 
and all his labours, and all his enjoyments, were but temporary 
interruptions of its baleful influence. How wonderful, how 
unsearchable are the ways of God! Johnson, who was blest 
with all the powers of genius and understanding in a degree 
far above the ordinary state of human nature, was at the same 
time visited with a disorder so afflictive, that they who know 
it by dire experience, will not envy his exalted endowments. 
That it was, in some degree, occasioned by a defect in his 
nervous system, that inexplicable part of our frame, appears 
highly probable. He told Mr. Paradise that he was sometimes 
so languid and inefficient, that he could not distinguish the 
hour upon the town-clock. 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this disorder, strove 
to overcome it by forcible exertions. He frequently walked to 
Birmingham and back again, and tried many other expedients, 
but all in vain. His expression concerning it to me was “I did 
not then know how to manage it.” His distress became so in- 
tolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, physician in Lich- 
field, his god-father, and put into his hands a state of his case, 
written in Latin. Dr. Swinfen was so much struck with the 
extraordinary acuteness, research, and eloquence of this paper, 
that in his zeal for his god-son he shewed it to several people. 
His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, who was many years humanely 
supported in Dr. Johnson’s house in London, told me, that 
upon his disco' ering that Dr. Swinfen had communicated his 
case, he was so much offended, that he was never afterwards 
fully reconciled to him. He indeed had good reason to be of- 
fended; for though Dr. Swinfen’s motive was good, he incon- 
siderably betrayed a matter deeply interesting and of great 
delicacy, which had been entrusted to him in confidence: and 
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exposed a complaint of his young friend and patient, which, in 
the superficial opinion of the generality of mankind, is at- 
tended with contempt and disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that Johnson 
was an Hypochondriack., was subject to what the learned, 
philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne has so well treated under 
the title of “The English Malady.” Though he suffered se- 
verely from it, he was not therefore degraded. The powers of 
his great mind might be troubled, and their full exercise 
suspended at times; but the mind itself was ever entire. As a 
proof of this, it is only necessary to consider, that, when he was 
at the very worst, he composed that state of his own case, which 
shewed an uncommon vigour, not only of fancy and taste, but 
of judgement. I am aware that he himself was too ready to call 
such a complaint by the name of madness; in conformity with 
which notion, he has traced its gradations, with exquisite 
nicety, in one of the chapters of his Rasselas. But there is 
surely a clear distinction between a disorder which affects only 
the imagination and spirits, while the judgement is sound, and 
a disorder by which the judgement itself is impaired. The dis- 
tinction was made to me by the late Professor Gaubius of 
Leyden, physician to the Prince of Orange, in a conversation 
which I had with him several years ago, and he explained it 
thus: “If (said he) a man tells me that he is grievously dis- 
turbed, for that he imagines he sees a ruffian coming against 
him with a drawn sword, though at the same time he is con- 
scious it is a delusion, I pronounce him to have a disordered 
imagination; but if a man tells me that he sees this, and in 
consternation calls to me to look at it, I pronounce him to be 
mad.” 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy, to make 
those who are afflicted with it imagine that they are actually 
suffering those evils which happen to be most strongly pre- 
sented to their minds. Some have fancied themselves to be 
deprived of the use of their limbs, some to labour under acute 
diseases, others to be in extreme poverty; when, in truth, there 
was not the least reality in any of the suppositions; so that 
when the vapours were dispelled, they were convinced of the 
delusion. To Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the 
exercise of his reason, the disturbance or obscuration of that 
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faculty was the evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, therefore, 
was the object of his most dismal apprehension; and he fancied 
himself seized by it, or approaching to it, at the very time when 
he was giving proofs of a more than ordinary soundness and 
vigour of judgement. That his own diseased imagination 
should have so far deceived him, is strange; but it is stranger 
still that some of his friends should have given credit to his 
groundless opinion, when they had such undoubted proofs that 
it was totally fallacious; though it is by no means surprising 
that those who wish to depreciate him, should, since his death, 
have laid hold of this circumstance, and insisted upon it with 
very unfair aggravation. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease which 
very few have felt in its full extent, but many have experienced 
in a slighter degree, Johnson, in his writings, and in his con- 
versation, never failed to display all the varieties of intellectual 
excellence. In his march through this world to a better, his 
mind still appeared grand and brilliant, and impressed all 
around him with the truth of Virgil’s noble sentiment— 

“Igneus est ollis vigor et coelestis origo.” 

The history of his mind as to religion is an important ar- 
ticle. I have mentioned the early impressions made upon his 
tender imagination by his mother, who continued her pious 
cares with assiduity, but, in his opinion, not with judgement. 
“Sunday (said he) was a heavy day to me when I was a boy. 
My mother confined me on that day, and made me read ‘The 
Whole Duty of Man,’ from a great part of which I could derive 
no instruction. When, for instance, I had read the chapter on 
theft, which from my infancy I had been taught was wrong, I 
was no more convinced that theft was wrong than before; so 
there was no accession of knowledge. A boy should be intro- 
duced to such books by having his attention directed to the 
arrangement, to the style, and other excellencies of composi- 
tion: that the mind being thus engaged by an amusing variety 
of objects may not grow weary.” 

He communicated to me the following particulars upon the 
subject of his religious progress. “I fell into an inattention to 
religion, or an indifference about it, in my ninth year. The 
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church at Lichfield, in which we had a seat, wanted repara- 
tion, so I was to go and find a seat in other churches; and hav- 
ing bad eyes, and being awkward about this, I used to go and 
read in the fields on Sunday. This habit continued till my 
fourteenth year; and still I find a great reluctance to go to 
church. I then became a sort of lax talker against religion, for 
I did not much think against it; and this lasted till I went to 
Oxford, where it would not be suffered. When at Oxford, I 
took up Law’s ‘Serious Call to a Holy Life,’ expecting to find 
it a dull book, (as such books generally are), and perhaps to 
laugh at it. But I found Law quite an overmatch for me; and 
this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion, 
after I became capable of rational enquiry.” From this time 
fonvard religion was the predominant object of his thoughts; 
though, with the just sentiments of a conscientious Christian, 
he lamented that his practice of its duties fell far short of what 
it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson being first 
disposed, by an unexpected incident, to think ivith anxiety of 
the momentous concerns of eternity, and of “what he should 
do to be saved,” may for ever be produced in opposition to the 
superficial and sometimes profane contempt that has been 
thrown upon those occasional impressions which it is certain 
many Christians have experienced; though it must be acknowl- 
edged that weak minds, from an erroneous supposition that 
no man is in a state of grace who has not felt a particular con- 
version, have, in some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon 
them; a ridicule, of which it is inconsiderate or unfair to make 
a general application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense of reli- 
gion, even in the vigour of his youth, appears from the follow- 
ing passage in his minutes kept by way of diary: Sept. 7, 1736. 
I have this day entered upon my 28th year. “Mayest thou, O 
God, enable me, for Jesus Christ’s sake, to spend this in such 
a manner, that I may receive comfort from it at the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgment! Amen.” 

The particular course of his reading while at Oxford, and 
during the time of vacation which he passed at home, cannot 
be traced. Enough has been said of his irregular mode of study. 
He told me, that from his earliest years he loved to read 
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poetry, but hardly ever read any poem to an end; that he read 
Shakspeare at a period so early, that the speech of the Ghost 
in Hamlet terrified him when he was alone; that Horace’s 
Odes were the compositions in which he took most delight, 
and it was long before he liked his Epistles and Satires. He told 
me what he read solidly at Oxford was Greek; not the Grecian 
historians, but Homer and Euripides, and now and then a 
little Epigram; that the study of which he was the most fond 
was Metaphysicks, but he had not read much, even in that 
way. I always thought that he did himself injustice in his ac- 
count of what he had read, and that he must have been speak- 
ing with reference to the vast portion of study which is possible, 
and to which a few scholars in the whole history of literature 
have attained; for when I once asked him whether a person 
whose name I have now forgotten, studied hard, he answered 
‘'No, Sir. I do not believe he studied hard. I never knew a 
man who studied hard. I conclude, indeed, from the effects, 
that some men have studied hard, as Bentley and Clarke.’* 
Trying him by that criterion upon which he formed his judge- 
ment of others, we may be absolutely certain, both from his 
writings and his conversation, that his reading was very ex- 
tensive. Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few were better judges 
on this subject, once observed to me, that “Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive.” He had a peculiar facility 
in seizing at once what was valuable in any book, without 
submitting to the labour of perusing it from beginning to 
end. He had, from the irritability of his constitution, at all 
times, an impatience and hurry when he either read or wrote. 
A certain apprehension arising from novelty, made him write 
his first exercise at College twice over; but he never took that 
trouble with any other composition: and we shall see that 
his most excellent works were struck off at a heat, with rapid 
exertion. 

Yet he appears, from his early notes or memorandums in 
my possession, to have at various times attempted, or at least 
planned, a methodical course of study, according to computa- 
tion, of which he was all his life fond, as it fixed his atten- 
tion steadily upon something without, and prevented his 
mind from preying upon itself. Thus I find in his handwrit- 
ing the number of lines in each of two of Euripides’s Trage- 
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dies, of the Georgicks of Virgil, of the first six books of 
the jEneid of Horace’s Art of Poetry, of three of the 
books of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, of some parts of Theocritus, 
and of the tenth Satire of Juvenal; and a table, showing at 
the rate of various numbers a day, (I suppose verses to be 
read,) what would be, in each case, the total amount in a 
week, month, and year. 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or a higher 
respect for it, than Johnson. His apartment in Pembroke 
College was that upon the second floor over the gateway. The 
enthusiast of learning will ever contemplate it with venera- 
tion. One day, while he was sitting in it quite alone. Dr. 
Panting, then master of the College, whom he called “a fine 
Jacobite fellow,” overheard him uttering this soliloquy in 
his strong emphatick voice: “Well, I have a mind to see what 
is done in other places of learning. I’ll go and visit the Uni- 
versities abroad. I’ll go to France and Italy. I’ll go to Padua. 
—And I’ll mind my business. For an Athenian blockhead is 
the worst of all blockheads.” 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at Pem- 
broke College, “was caressed and loved by all about him, was 
a gay and frolicksome fellow, and passed there the happiest 
part of his life.” But this is a striking proof of the fallacy of 
appearances, and how little any of us know of the real inter- 
nal state even of those whom we see most frequently; for the 
truth is, that he was then depressed by poverty, and irritated 
by disease. When I mentioned to him this account as given 
me by Dr. Adams, he said, “Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. 
It was bitterness which they mistook for frolick. I was miser- 
ably poor, and I thought to fight my way by my literature 
and my wit; so I disregarded all power and all authority.” 

The Bishop of Dromore observes in a letter to me, “The 
pleasure he took in vexing the tutors and fellows has been of- 
ten mentioned. But I have heard him say, what ought to be 
recorded to the honour of the present venerable master of that 
College, the Reverend William Adams, D.D., who was then 
very young, and one of the junior fellows; that the mild but 
judicious expostulations of this worthy man, whose virtue 
awed him, and whose learning he revered, made him really 
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ashamed of himself, ‘though I fear (said he) I was too proud 
to own it.’ 

“I have heard from some of his contemporaries that he was 
generally seen lounging at the College gate, with a circle of 
young students round him, whom he was entertaining with 
wit, and keeping from their studies, if not spiriting them up 
to rebellion against the College discipline, which in his ma- 
turer years he so much extolled.’’ 

He very early began to attempt keeping notes or memo- 
randums, by way of a diary of his life. I find, in a parcel of 
loose leaves, the following spirited resolution to contend 
against his natural indolence: Oct. 1729. "'Desidice valedixi; 
syrenis istius cantibus surdam posthac aurem ohversurus.—l 
bid farewell to Sloth, being resolved henceforth not to listen 
to her syren strains.” I have also in my possession a few leaves 
of another Libellus, or little book, entitled Annales, in which 
some of the early particulars of his history are registered in 
Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any close intimacies with his 
fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams told me, that he contracted 
a love and regard for Pembroke College, which he retained 
to the last. A short time before his death he sent to that Col- 
lege, a present of all his works, to be deposited in their library; 
and he had thoughts of leaving to it his house at Lichfield; but 
his friends who were about him very properly dissuaded him 
from it, and he bequeathed it to some poor relations. He took 
a pleasure in boasting of the many eminent men who had been 
educated at Pembroke- . . . Being himself a poet, Johnson 
was peculiarly happy in mentioning how many of the sons of 
Pembroke were poets; adding, with a smile of sportive tri- 
umph, “Sir, we are a nest of singing birds.” 

He was not, however, blind to what he thought the defects 
of his own college: and I have, from the information of Dr. 
Taylor, a very strong instance of that rigid honesty which he 
ever inflexibly preserved. Taylor had obtained his father’s 
consent to be entered of Pembroke, that he might be with his 
schoolfellow Johnson, with whom, though some years older 
than himself, he was very intimate. This would have been a 
great comfort to Johnson. But he fairly told Taylor that he 
could not, in conscience, suffer him to enter where he knew 
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he could not have an able tutor. He then made enquiry all 
round the University, and having found that Mr. Bateman, of 
Christ-Church, was the tutor of highest reputation, Taylor was 
entered of that College. Mr. Bateman’s lectures were so ex- 
cellent, that Johnson used to come and get them at second- 
hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, that his 
shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared through them, he 
saw that this humiliating circumstance was perceived by the 
Christ-Church men, and he came no more. He was too proud 
to accept of money, and somebody having set a pair of new 
shoes at his door, he threw them away with indignation. How 
must we feel when we read such an anecdote of Samuel John- 
son! 

His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary supply of shoes, 
arose, no doubt, from a proper pride. But, considering his 
ascetic disposition at times, as acknowledged by himself in his 
Meditations, and the exaggeration with which some have 
treated the peculiarities of his character, I should not wonder 
to hear it ascribed to a principle of superstitious mortifica- 
tion; as we are told by Tursellinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, that this intrepid founder of the order of Jesuits, when 
he arrived at Goa, after having made a severe pilgrimage 
through the eastern desarts, persisted in wearing his miserable 
shattered shoes, and when new ones were offered him, rejected 
them as an unsuitable indulgence. 

The res angusta domi prevented him from having the ad- 
vantage of a complete academical education. The friend to 
whom he had trusted for support had deceived him. His debts 
in College, though not great, were increasing; and his scanty 
remittances from Lichfield, which had all along been made 
with great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, his father 
having fallen into a state of insolvency. Compelled, therefore, 
by irresistible necessity, he left the College in autumn, 1731, 
without a degree, having been a member of it little more than 
three years. 

Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of Pembroke 
College, has generally had the reputation of being Johnson’s 
tutor. The fact, however, is, that in 1731, Mr. Jorden quitted 
the College, and his pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams; so 
that had Johnson returned. Dr. Adams would have been his 
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tutor. It is to be wished, that this connection had taken place. 
His equal temper, mild disposition, and politeness of manner, 
might have insensibly softened the harshness of Johnson, and 
infused into him those more delicate charities, those p elites 
morales^ in which, it must be confessed, our great moralist was 
more deficient than his best friends could fully justify. Dr. 
Adams paid Johnson this high compliment. He said to me at 
Oxford, in 1776, “I was his nominal tutor; but he was above 
my mark.'’ When I repeated it to Johnson, his eyes flashed 
with grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed, “That was liberal 
and noble.” 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson returned 
to his native city, destitute, and not knowing how he should 
gain even a decent livelihood. His father's misfortunes in 
trade rendered him unable to support his son; and for some 
time there appeared no means by which he could maintain, 
himself. In the December of this year his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears from a note 
in one of Johnson's little diaries of the following year, which 
strongly displays his spirit and virtuous dignity of mind. “1732, 
Julii 15. Undecim aureos deposuij quo die quicquid ante 
matris funus (quod serum sit precor) de paternis bonis sperari 
licety viginti scilicet libraSj accept. Usque adeo mihi fortuna 
fingenda est. Interea, ne paupertate vires animi languescani, 
nec in flagitia egestas abigatj cavendum.—l layed by eleven 
guineas on this day, when I received twenty pounds, being all 
that I have reason to hope for out of my father's effects, previ- 
ous to the death of my mother; an event which I pray Gob may 
be very remote - 1 now therefore see that I must make my own 
fortune. Meanwhile, let me take care that the powers of my 
mind be not debilitated by poverty, and that indigence do 
not force me into any criminal act.” 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the respectable character 
of his parents, and his own merit, had, from his earliest years, 
secured him a kind reception in the best families at Lichfield. 
Among these I can mention Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. Levett, Captain Garrick, father of the great 
ornament of the British stage; but above all, Mr. Gilbert 
Walmsley, Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of Lichfield, 
whose character, long after his decease, Dr. Johnson has, in his 
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life of Edmund Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of 

gratitude: 

“Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, let me 
indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him very early; 
he was one of the first friends that literature procured me, and 
I hope, that at least, my gratitude made me worthy of his 
notice. 

“He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy, yet 
he never received my notions with contempt. He was a whig, 
with all the virulence and malevolence of his party; yet dif- 
ference of opinion did not keep us apart. I honoured him and 
he endured me. 

“He had mingled with the gay world without exemption 
from its vices or its follies; but had never neglected the culti- 
vation of his mind. His belief of revelation was unshaken; his 
learning preserved his principles; he grew first regular, and 
then pious. 

“His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name 
a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was 
great, and what he did not immediately know, he could, at 
least, tell where to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, 
and such his copiousness of communication, that it may be 
doubted whether a day now passes, in which I have not some 
advantage from his friendship. 

“At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful and instruc- 
tive hours, with companions, such as are not often found— with 
one who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened life; with 
Dr. James, whose skill in physick will be long remembered; 
and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
this character of our common friend. But what are the hopes 
of man! I am disappointed by that stroke of death, which has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impoverished the publick 
stock of harmless pleasure.” 

In these families he passed much time in his early years. 
In most of them, he was in the company of ladies, particularly 
at Mr. Walmsley’s, whose wife and sisters-in-law, of the name 
of Aston, and daughters of a Baronet, were remarkable for 
good breeding; so that the notion which has been industriously 
circulated and believed, that he never was in good company 
till late in life, and consequently had been confirmed in coarse 
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and ferocious manners by long habits, is wholly without foun- 
dation. Some of the ladies have assured me, they recollected 
him well when a young man, as distinguished for his com- 
plaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional and tem- 
porary, or confined to the circles of Lichfield, is ascertained 
by the testimony of a lady, who, in a paper with which I have 
been favoured by a daughter of his intimate friend and physi- 
cian, Dr. Lawrence, thus describes Dr. Johnson some years 
afterwards: 

“As the particulars of the former part of Dr. Johnson’s life 
do not seem to be very accurately known, a lady hopes that 
the following information may not be unacceptable. 

“She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Taylor, at 
Ashbourn, some time between the end of the year gy, and the 
middle of the year 40; she rather thinks it to have been after 
he and his wife were removed to London. During his stay at 
Ashbourn, he made frequent visits to Mr. Meynell, at Bradley, 
where his company was much desired by the ladies of the 
family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance and ac- 
complishments, inferiour to few of those with whom he was 
afterwards acquainted. Mr. Meynell’s eldest daughter was 
afterwards married to Mr. Fitzherbert, father to Mr. Alleyne 
Fitzherbert, lately minister to the court of Russia. Of her. Dr. 
Johnson said, in Dr. Lawrence’s study, that she had the best 
understanding he ever met with in any human being. At Mr. 
Meynell’s he also commenced that friendship with Mrs. Hill 
Boothby, sister to the present Sir Brook Boothby, which 
continued till her death. The young woman whom he used to 
call Molly Aston, was sister to Sir Thomas Aston, and daughter 
to a Baronet; she was also sister to the wife of his friend, Mr. 
Gilbert Walmsley. Besides his intimacy with the above-men- 
tioned persons, who were surely people of rank and educa- 
tion, while he was yet at Lichfield he used to be frequently at 
the house of Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of very ancient family 
in Staffordshire, from which, after the death of his elder 
brother, he inherited a good estate. He was, besides, a physi- 
cian of very extensive practice; but for want of due attention 
to the management of his domestick concerns, left a very large 
family in indigence. One of his daughters, Mrs. Desmoulins, 
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afterwards found an asylum in the house of her old friend, 
whose doors were always open to the unfortunate, and who 
well observed the precept of the Gospel, for he ‘was kind to 
the unthankful and to the evil.’ ” 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted of an 
ofEer to be employed as usher in the school of Market-Bos- 
worth, in Leicestershire, to which it appears, from one of his 
little fragments of a diary, that he went on foot, on the i6th of 
]u\y.—“ Julii i6. Bosvortiam pedes petii.” But it is not true, as 
has been erroneously related, that he was assistant to the 
famous Anthony Blackwall, whose merit, has been honoured 
by the testimony of Bishop Hurd, who was his scholar; for 
Mr. Blackwall died on the 8th of April, 1730, more than a year 
before Johnson left the University. 

This employment was very irksome to him in every respect, 
and he complained grievously of it in his letters to his friend, 
Mr. Hector, who was now settled as a surgeon at Birmingham. 
The letters are lost; but Mr. Hector recollects his writing 
“that the poet had described the dull sameness of his existence 
in these words, ‘Vitam continet una dies’ (one day contains 
the whole of my life); that it was unvaried as the note of the 
cuckow; and that he did not know whether it was more dis- 
agreeable for him to teach, or the boys to learn, the grammar 
rules.” His general aversion to this painful drudgery was 
greatly enhanced by a disagreement between him and Sir 
Wolstan Dixie, the patron of the school, in whose house, I 
have been told, he officiated as a kind of domestick chaplain, 
so far, at least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented as intolerable harshness; and, after suf- 
fering for a few months such complicated misery, he relin- 
quished a situation which all his life afterwards he recollected 
with the strongest aversion, and even a degree of horror. But 
it is probable that at this period, whatever uneasiness he may 
have endured, he laid the foundation of much future emi- 
nence by application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was invited by Mr. 
Hector to pass some time with him at Birmingham, as his 
guest, at the house of Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector 
lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren was the first established 
bookseller in Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnson, 
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who he soon found could be of much service to him in his 
trade, by his knowledge of literature; and he even obtained 
the assistance of his pen in furnishing some numbers of a 
periodical Essay printed in the newspaper, of which Warren 
was the proprietor. After very diligent enquiry, I have not 
been able to recover those early specimens of that particular 
mode of writing by which Johnson afterwards so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hectoi'^s guest for about six 
months, and then hired lodgings in another part of the town, 
finding himself as well situated at Birmingham as he supposed 
he could be any where, while he had no settled plan of life, and 
very scanty means of subsistence. He made some valuable 
acquaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a mer- 
cer, whose widow he afterwards married, and Mr. Taylor, who 
by his ingenuity in mechanical inventions, and his success in 
trade, acquired an immense fortune. But the comfort of being 
near Mr. Hector, his old school-fellow and intimate friend, 
was Johnson's chief inducement to continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this period, or 
whether he derived from it any pecuniary advantage, I have 
not been able to ascertain. He probably got a little money 
from Mr. Warren; and we are certain, that he executed here 
one piece of literary labour, of which Mr. Hector has favoured 
me with a minute account. Having mentioned that he had 
read at Pembroke College a Voyage to Abyssinia, by Lobo, a 
Portuguese Jesuit, and that he thought an abridgement and 
translation of it from the French into English might be an 
useful and profitable publication, Mr. Warren and Mr. Hector 
joined in urging him to undertake it. He accordingly agreed; 
and the book not being to be found in Birmingham, he bor- 
rowed it of Pembroke College. A part of the work being very 
soon done, one Osborn, who was Mr. Warren’s printer, was 
set to work with what was ready, and Johnson engaged to 
supply the press with copy as it should be wanted; but his con- 
stitutional indolence soon prevailed, and the work was at a 
stand. Mr. Hector, who knew that a motive of humanity would 
be the most prevailing argument with his friend, went to 
Johnson, and represented to him, that the printer could have 
no other employment till this undertaking was finished, and 
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that the poor man and his family were suffering. Johnson upon 
this exerted the powers of his mind, though his body was re- 
laxed. He lay in bed with the book, which was a quarto, before 
him, and dictated while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector carried the 
sheets to the press, and coirected almost all the proof sheets, 
very few of which were even seen by Johnson. In this manner, 
with the aid of Mr. Hector’s active friendship, the book was 
completed, and was published in 1735, with London upon 
the title-page, though it was in reality printed at Birmingham, 
a device too common with provincial publishers. For this work 
he had from Mr. Warren only the sum of five guineas. 


Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and in August 
that year he made an attempt to procure some little subsis- 
tence by his pen; for he published proposals for printing by 
subscription the Latin Poems of Politian: "Angeli Politiani 
Poemata Latina, quibus, Notas cum historid Latina, foeseos 
d Petrarcha cevo ad Politiani tempora deductd, et vitd Poli- 
tiani fusius quam antehac enarratd, addidit Sam Johnson.” 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had taken up his 
father’s trade; for it is mentioned that “subscriptions are 
taken in by the Editor, or N. Johnson, bookseller, of Lich- 
field.” Notwithstanding the merit of Johnson, and the cheap 
price at which this book was offered, there were not subscrib- 
ers enough to insure a sufficient sale; so the work never ap- 
peared, and probably, never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmingham, and there is 
preserved the following letter from him to Mr. Edward Cave, 
the original compiler and editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine: 

“To Mr. Cave. 

"sir, Nov. 25, 1734. 

“As you appear no less sensible than your readers of the 
defects of your poetical article, you will not be displeased, if 
in order to the improvement of it, I communicate to you the 
sentiments of a person, who will undertake, on reasonable 
terms, sometimes to fill a column. 

“His opinion is, that the publick would not give you a bad 
reception, if, beside the current wit of the month, which a 
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critical examination would generally reduce to a narrow com- 
pass, you admitted not only poems, inscriptions, &c. never 
printed before, which he will sometimes supply you with; but 
likewise short literary dissertations in Latin or English, criti- 
cal remarks on authours ancient or modern, forgotten poems 
that deserve revival, or loose pieces, like Floyer’s, worth pre- 
serving. By this method, your literary article, for so it might 
be called, will, he thinks, be better recommended to the pub- 
lick than by low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the dull scur- 
rilities of either party. 

‘If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, be 
pleased to inform me in two posts, what the conditions are on 
which you shall expect it. Your late offer gives me no reason 
to distrust your generosity. If you engage in any literary pro- 
jects besides this paper, I have other designs to impart, if I 
could be secure from having others reap the advantage of 
what I should hint. 

“Your letter by being directed to S. Smith, to be left at the 
Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will reach 

“Your humble servant.” 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, “Answered Dec. 2/* 
But whether any thing was done in consequence of it we are 
not informed. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, been sensible to the 
influence of female charms. When at Stourbridge school, he 
was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker, to 
whom he wrote a copy of verses, which I have not been able 
to recover; but with what facility and elegance he could 
warble the amorous lay, will appear from the following lines 
which he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund Hector. 

Verses to a Lady, on receiving from her a Sprig of Myrtle. 

‘‘What hopes, what terrours does thy gift create, 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate! 

The myrtle, ensign of supreme command. 

Consign’d by Venus to Melissa’s hand; 

Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover’s prayer. 

In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 
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In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain: 

The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 

The unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle spreads; 

O then the meaning of thy gift impart. 

And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart! 

Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom. 

Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb.” 

His juvenile attachments to the fair sex were, however, 
very transient: and it is certain, that he formed no criminal 
connection whatsoever. Mr. Hector, who lived with him in 
his younger days in the utmost intimacy and social freedom, 
has assured me, that even at that ardent season his conduct 
was strictly virtuous in that respect; and that though he loved 
to exhilarate himself with wine, he never knew him intoxi- 
cated but once. 

In a man whom religious education has secured from 
licentious indulgences, the passion of love, when once it has 
seized him, is exceedingly strong; being unimpaired by dissi- 
pation, and totally concentrated in one object. This was ex- 
perienced by Johnson, when he became the fervent admirer 
of Mrs. Porter, after her first husband’s death. Miss Porter 
told me, that when he was first introduced to her mother, his 
appearance was very forbidding: he was then lean and lank, 
so that his immense structure of bones was hideously striking 
to the eye, and the scars of the scrophula were deeply visible. 
He also wore his hair, which was straight and stiff, and sep- 
arated behind: and he often had, seemingly, convulsive starts 
and odd gesticulations, which tended to excite at once surprise 
and ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his con- 
versation that she overlooked all these external disadvantages, 
and said to her daughter, “this is the most sensible man that I 
ever saw in my life.” 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnson, and 
her person and manner, as described to me by the late Mr. 
Garrick, were by no means pleasing to others, she must have 
had a superiority of understanding and talents, as she cer- 
tainly inspired him with a more than ordinary passion; and 
she having signified her willingness to accept of his hand, he 
went to Lichfield to ask his mother’s consent to the marriage; 
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which he could not but be conscious was a very imprudent 
scheme, both on account o£ their disparity of years, and her 
want of fortune. But Mrs. Johnson knew too well the ardour 
of her son’s temper, and was too tender a parent to oppose 
his inclinations. 

I know not for what reason the marriage ceremony was not 
performed at Birmingham; but a resolution was taken that it 
should be at Derby, for which place the bride and bridegroom 
set out on horseback, I suppose in very good humour. But 
though Mr. Topham Beauclerk used archly to mention John- 
son’s having told him with much gravity, “Sir, it was a love 
marriage on both sides,” I have had from my illustrious friend 
the following curious account of their journey to church upon 
the nuptial mom:— “Sir, she had read the old romances, and 
had got into her head the fantastical notion that a woman 
of spirit should use her lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she 
told me that I rode too fast, and she could not keep up with 
me: and, when I rode a little slower, she passed me, and com- 
plained that I lagged behind. I was not to be made the slave 
of caprice; and I resolved to begin as I meant to end. I there- 
fore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. The 
road lay between two hedges, so I was sure she could not -mics 
it; and I contrived that she should soon come up with me. 
When she did, I observed her to be in tears.” 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular beginning of con- 
nubial felicity; but there is no doubt that Johnson, though 
he thus shewed a manly firmness, proved a most affectionate 
and indulgent husband to the last moment of Mrs. Johnson’s 
life; and in his “Prayers and Meditations,” we find very re- 
markable evidence that his regard and fondness for her never 
ceased, even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy, for which purpose he 
hired a large house, well situated near his native city. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1736, there is the following adver- 
tisement: “At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young 
gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages, by Samuel Johnson.” But the only pupils that were 
put under his care were the celebrated David Garrick and his 
brother George, and a Mr. Offely, a young gentleman of good 
fortune who died early. As yet, his name had nothing of that 
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celebrity which afterwards commanded the highest attention 
and respect of mankind. Had such an advertisement appeared 
after the publication of his London, or his Rambler, or his 
Dictionary, how would it have burst upon the world! with 
what eagerness would the great and the wealthy have em- 
braced an opportunity of putting their sons under the learned 
tuition of Samuel Johnson. The truth, however, is, that he 
was not so well qualified for being a teacher of elements, and 
a conductor in learning by regular gradations, as men of in- 
feriour powers of mind. His own acquisitions had been made 
by fits and starts, by violent irruptions into the regions of 
knowledge; and it could not be expected that his impatience 
would be subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, so as to fit 
him for a quiet guide to novices. The art of communicating 
instruction, of whatever kind, is much to be valued; and I 
have ever thought that those who devote themselves to this 
employment, and do their duty with diligence and success, 
are entitled to very high respect from the community, as 
Johnson himself often maintained. Yet I am of opinion, that 
the greatest abilities are not only not required for this office, 
but render a man less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson’s beautiful 
remark, 


“Delightful task! to rear the tender thought. 

And teach the young idea how to shoot!” 

we must consider that this delight is perceptible only by “a 
mind at ease,” a mind at once calm and clear; but that a mind 
gloomy and impetuous like that of Johnson, cannot be fixed 
for any length of time in minute attention, and must be so 
frequently irritated by unavoidable slowness and errour in 
the advances of scholars, as to perform the duty, with little 
pleasure to the teacher, and no great advantage to the pupils. 
Good temper is a most essential requisite in a Preceptor. 
Horace paints the character as bland: 

“ Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 

Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima." 
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Johnson was not more satisfied with his situation as the 
master of an academy, than with that of the usher of a school; 
we need not wonder, therefore, that he did not keep his 
academy above a year and a half. From Mr. Garrick’s account 
he did not appear to have been profoundly reverenced by his 
pupils. His oddities of manner, and uncouth gesticulations, 
could not but be the subject of merriment to them; and in 
particular, the young rogues used to listen at the door of his 
bed-chamber, and peep through the key-hole, that they might 
turn into ridicule his tumultuous and awkward fondness for 
Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to name by the familiar appella- 
tion of Tetty or Tetsey, which, like Betty or Betsey ^ is pro- 
vindally used as a contraction for Elizabeth^ her Christian 
name, but which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to a 
woman of her age and appearance. Mr, Garrick described her 
to me as very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary pro- 
tuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced by 
thick painting, and increased by the liberal use of cordials; 
flaring and fantastick in her dress, and affected both in her 
speech and her general behaviour. I have seen Garrick exhibit 
her, by his exquisite talent of mimickry, so as to excite the 
heartiest bursts of laughter; but he, probably, as is the case in 
all such representations, considerably aggravated the picture. 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course to be pur- 
sued in the instruction of youth is authentically ascertained 
by the following paper in his own hand-writing, given about 
this period to a relation, and now in the possession of Mr. 
John Nichols: 

'‘Scheme for the Classes of a Grammar School, 

“When the introduction, or formation of nouns and verbs, 
is perfectly mastered, let them learn 

“Corderius by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the same time to 
translate out of the introduction, that by this means they may 
learn the syntax. Then let them proceed to 

“Erasmus, with an English translation, by the same authour. 
“Class II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or Justin, 
with the translation. 

“N.B. The first class gets for their part every morning the 
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rules which they have learned before, and in the afternoon 
learns the Latin rules of the nouns and verbs. 

“They are examined in the rules which they have learned, 
every Thursday and Saturday. 

“The second class does the same whilst they are in Eutro- 
pius; afterwards their part is in the irregular nouns and verbs, 
and in the rules for making and scanning verses. They are 
examined as the first. 

“Class III. Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the morning, and 
Caesar’s Commentaries in the afternoon. 

“Practise in the Latin rules till they are perfect in them; 
afterwards in Mr. Leeds’s Greek Grammar. Examined as be- 
fore. 

“Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beginning at the same 
time to write themes and verses, and to learn Greek; from 
thence passing on to Horace, &c. as shall seem most proper. 

“I know not well what books to direct you to, because you 
have not informed me what study you will apply yourself to. 
I believe it will be most for your advantage to apply yourself 
wholly to the languages, till you go to the university. The 
Greek authours I think it best for you to read are these: 

“Cebes. 

“^lian. ] 

“Lucian by Leeds. Attick. 

“Xenophon. 

“Homer. lonick. 

“Theocritus. Dorick. 

“Euripides. Attick and Dorick. 

“Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the dialects, be- 
ginning with the Attick, to which the rest must be referred. 

“In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the latter 
authours, till you are well versed in those of the purest ages; 
as Terence, Tully, Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Velleius Paterculus, 
Virgil, Horace, Phaedrus. 

“The greatest and most necessary task still remains, to attain 
a habit of expression, without which knowledge is of little use. 
This is necessary in Latin, and more necessary in English; and 
can only be acquired by a daily imitation of the best and 
correctest authours. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 
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While Johnson kept his academy, there can be no doubt 
that he was insensibly furnishing his mind with various knowl- 
edge; but I have not discovered that he wrote any thing except 
a great part of his tragedy of Irene. Mr. Peter Garrick, the 
elder brother of David, told me that he remembered John- 
son’s borrowing the Turkish History of him, in order to form 
his play from it. When he had finished some part of it, he 
read what he had done to Mr. Walmsley, who objected to his 
having already brought his heroine into great distress, and 
asked him, “how can you possibly contrive to plunge her into 
deeper calamity!” Johnson, in sly allusion to the supposed 
oppressive proceedings of the court of which Mr. Walmsley 
was registrar, replied, “Sir, I can put her into the Spiritual 
Court!” 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this proof of 
Johnson’s abilities as a dramatick writer, and advised him to 
finish the tragedy, and produce it on the stage. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in London, the 
great field of genius and exertion, where talents of every kind 
have the fullest scope, and the highest encouragement. It is 
a memorable circumstance that his pupil David Garrick went 
thither at the same time, with intent to complete his educa- 
tion, and follow the profession of the law, from which he was 
soon diverted by his decided preference for the stage. 

This joint expedition of these two eminent men to the 
metropolis, was many years afterwards noticed in an allegorical 
poem on Shakespeare’s Mulberry-tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the 
ingenious authour of “The Tears of Old-May-day.” 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson, an eminent mathe- 
matician and master of an academy, by the following letter 
from Mr. Walmsley; 

“To the Reverend Mr. Colson. 

“dear sir, Lichfield, March 2, 1737. 

“I had the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to 
you; but I cannot say I had a greater affection for you upon 
it than I had before, being long since so much endeared to 
you, as well by an early friendship, as by your many excellent 
and valuable qualifications; and. had I a son of my own, it 
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would be my ambition, instead of sending him to the Uni- 
versity, to dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 

'‘He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, set out this morning for London together. Davy 
Garrick is to be with you early the next week, and Mr. John- 
son to try his fate with a tragedy, and to see to get himself 
employed in some translation, either from the Latin or the 
French. Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, and I have 
great hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-writer. If it should any 
way lie in your way, doubt not but you would be ready to 
recommend and assist your countryman. 

“G- Walmsley.'' 

How he employed himself upon his first coming to London 
is not particularly known. I never heard that he found any 
protection or encouragement by the means of Mr. Colson, to 
whose academy David Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told 
me, that Mr. Walmsley gave him a letter of introduction to 
Lintot his bookseller, and that Johnson wrote some things 
for him; but I imagine this to be a mistake, for I have discov- 
ered no trace of it, and I am pretty sure he told me, that Mr. 
Cave was the first publisher by whom his pen was engaged in 
London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and he knew 
how he could live in the cheapest manner. His first lodgings 
were at the house of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter-street, 
adjoining Catharine-street, in the Strand. “I dined (said he) 
very well for eight-pence, with very good company, at the Pine- 
Apple in New-street, just by. Several of them had travelled. 
They expected to meet every day; but did not know one 
another’s names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for they 
drank wine; but I had a cut of meat for six-pence, and bread 
for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny; so that I was quite 
well served, nay, better than the rest, for they gave the waiter 
nothing.” 

He at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from fermented 
liquors: a practice to which he rigidly conformed for many 
years together, at different periods of his life. 

His Ofellus in the Art of Living in London^ I have heard 
him relate, was an Irish painter, whom he knew at Birming- 
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ham, and who had practised his own precepts of economy for 
several years in the British capital. He assured Johnson, who, 
I suppose, was then meditating to try his fortune in London, 
but was apprehensive of the expence, “that thirty pounds a 
year was enough to enable a man to live there without being 
contemptible. He allowed ten pounds for deaths and linen. 
He said a man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week; 
few people would inquire where he lodged; and if they did, it 
was easy to say, ‘Sir, I am to be found at such a place.’ By 
spending three-pence in a coffee-house, he might be for some 
hours every day in very good company; he might dine for six- 
pence, breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, and do with- 
out supper. On clean-shirt-day he went abroad, and paid 
visits.” I have heard him more than once talk of his frugal 
friend, whom he recollected with esteem and kindness, and 
did not like to have one smile at the recital. “This man (said 
he, gravely) was a very sensible man, who perfectly understood 
common affairs: a man of a great deal of knowledge of the 
world, fresh from life, not strained through books. He bor- 
rowed a horse and ten pounds at Birmingham. Finding him- 
self master of so much money, he set off for West Chester, in 
order to get to Ireland. He returned the horse, and probably 
the ten pounds too, after he got home.” 

Considering Johnson’s narrow circumstances in the early 
part of his life, and particularly at the interesting asra of his 
launching into the ocean of London, it is not to be wondered 
at, that an actual instance, proved by experience, of the pos- 
sibility of enjoying the intellectual luxury of social life upon 
a very small income, should deeply engage his attention, and 
be ever recollected by him as a circumstance of much impor- 
tance. He amused himself, I remember, by computing how 
much more expence was absolutely necessary to live upon the 
same scale with that which his friend described, when the 
value of money was diminished by the progress of commerce. 
It may be estimated that double the money might now with 
difficulty be sufficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant circum- 
stance to cheer him; he was well acquainted with Mr. Henry 
Hervey, one of the branches of the noble family of that name, 
who had been quartered at Lichfield as an officer of the army. 
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and had at this time a house in London, where Johnson was 
frequently entertained, and had an opportunity of meeting 
genteel company. Not very long before his death, he men- 
tioned this, among other particulars of his life, which he was 
kindly communicating to me; and he described this early 
friend “Harry Hervey,” thus: “He was a vicious man, but 
very kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him.” 

He told me he had now written only three acts of his Irene, 
and that he retired for some time to lodgings at Greenwich, 
where he proceeded in it somewhat further, and used to com- 
pose, walking in the Park; but did not stay long enough at 
that place to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from him to Mr. 
Edward Cave, which, as a link in the chain of his literary 
history, it is proper to insert: 

“To Mr. Cave. 

'^Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 
Church-street, July 12 , i737- 

SIR, 

“Having observed in your papers very uncommon offers 
of encouragement to men of letters, I have chosen, being a 
stranger in London, to communicate to you the following 
design, which, I hope, if you join in it, will be of advantage 
to both of us. 

“The History of the Council of Trent having been lately 
translated into French, and published with large Notes by Dr. 
Le Courayer, the reputation of that book is so much revived 
in England, that, it is presumed, a new translation of it from 
the Italian, together with Le Courayer’s Notes from the 
French, could not fail of a favourable reception. 

“If it be answered, that the History is already in English, 
it must be remembered, that there was the same objection 
against Le Courayer’s undertaking, with this disadvantage, 
that the French had a version by one of their best translators, 
whereas you cannot read three pages of the English History 
without discovering that the style is capable of great improve- 
ments; but whether those improvements are to be expected 
from this attempt, you must judge from the specimen, which. 
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if you approve the proposal, I shall submit to your examina- 
tion. 

“Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we may hope that 
the addition of the Notes will turn the balance in our favour, 
considering the reputation of the Annotator. 

“Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if you are 
not willing to engage in this scheme; and appoint me a day 
to wait upon you, if you are. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

It should seem from this letter, though subscribed with his 
own name, that he had not yet been introduced to Mr. Cave. 
We shall presently see what was done in consequence of the 
proposal which it contains. 

In the course of the summer he returned to Lichfield, where 
he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there he at last finished his 
tragedy, which was not executed with his rapidity of com- 
position upon other occasions, but was slowly and painfully 
elaborated. A few days before his death, while burning a 
great mass of papers, he picked out from among them the 
original unformed sketch of this tragedy, in his own hand- 
writing, and gave it to Mr. Langton, by whose favour a copy 
of it is now in my possession. It contains fragments of the 
intended plot, and speeches for the different persons of the 
drama, partly in the raw materials of prose, partly worked up 
into verse: as also a variety of hints for illustration, borrowed 
from the Greek, Roman, and modern writers. The hand- 
writing is very difficult to be read, even by those who were best 
acquainted with Johnson’s mode of penmanship, which at all 
times was very particular. The King having graciously ac- 
cepted of this manuscript as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton 
made a fair and distinct copy of it, which he ordered to be 
bound up with the original and the printed tragedy; and the 
volume is deposited in the King’s library. His Majesty was 
pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it for himself. 


Johnson’s residence at Lichfield, on his return to it at this 
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time, was only for three months; and as he had as yet seen 
but a small part of the wonders of the Metropolis, he had little 
to tell his townsmen. He related to me the following minute 
anecdote of this period; “In the last age, when my mother 
lived in London, there were two sets of people, those who gave 
the wall, and those who took it; the peaceable and the quar- 
relsome. When I returned to Lichfield, after having been in 
London, my mother asked me, whether I was one of those 
who gave the wall, or those who took it. Now it is fixed that 
every man keeps to the right; or, if one is taking the wall, 
another yields it; and it is never a dispute.” 

He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson; but her 
daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, was left with her 
relations in the country. His lodgings were for some time in 
Woodstock-street, near Hanover-square, and afterwards in 
Castle-street, near Cavendish-square. As there is something 
pleasingly interesting, to many, in tracing so great a man 
through all his different habitations, I shall, before this work 
is concluded, present my readers with an exact list of his 
lodgings and houses, in order of time, which, in placid con- 
descension to my respectful curiosity, he one evening dictated 
to me, but without specifying how long he lived at each. In 
the progress of his life I shall have occasion to mention some 
of them as connected with particular incidents, or with the 
writing of particular parts of his works. To some, this minute 
attention may appear trifling; but when we consider the 
punctilious exactness with which the different houses in which 
Milton resided have been traced by the writers of his life, a 
similar enthusiasm may be pardoned in the biographer of 
Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, completely 
finished and fit for the stage, he was very desirous that it should 
be brought forward. Mr. Peter Garrick told me, that John- 
son and he went together to the Fountain Tavern, and read 
it over, and that he afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, the 
patentee of Drury-lane theatre, to have it acted at his house; 
but Mr, Fleetwood would not accept it, probably because it 
was not patronized by some man of high rank; and it was not 
acted till 1749, when his friend David Garrick was naanager of 
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The Gentleman’s Magazine, begun and carried on by Mr. 
Edward Cave, under the name of Sylvanus Urban, had at- 
tracted the notice and esteem of Johnson, in an eminent de- 
gree, before he came to London as an adventurer in literature. 
He told me, that when he first saw St. John’s Gate, the place 
where that deservedly popular miscellany was originally 
printed, he “beheld it with reverence.” I suppose, indeed, that 
every young authour has had the same kind of feeling for the 
magazine or periodical publication which has first entertained 
him, and in which he has first had an opportunity to see him- 
self in print, without the risk of exposing his name. I myself 
recollect such impressions from “The Scots Magazine,” 
which was begun at Edinburgh in the year 1739, and has 
been ever conducted with judgement, accuracy, and propriety. 
I yet cannot help thinking of it with an affectionate regard. 
Johnson has dignified the Gentleman’s Magazine, by the im- 
portance with which he invests the life of Cave; but he has 
given it still greater lustre by the various admirable Essays 
which he wrote for it. 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends to make 
a complete list of his writings, and talked of doing it, I believe 
with a serious intention that they should all be collected on 
his own account, he put it off from year to year, and at last 
died without having done it perfectly. I have one in his own 
handwriting, which contains a certain number; I indeed doubt 
if he could have remembered every one of them, as they were 
so numerous, so various, and scattered in such a multiplicity 
of unconnected publications; nay, several of them published 
under the names of other persons, to whom he liberally con- 
tributed from the abundance of his mind. We must, therefore, 
be content to discover them, partly from occasional informa- 
tion given by him to his friends, and partly from internal evi- 
dence. 

His first performance in the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
for many years was his principal source for employment and 
support, was a copy of Latin verses, in March 1738, addressed 
to the editor in so happy a style of compliment, that Cave 
must have been destitute both of taste and sensibility, had he 
not felt himself highly gratified. . . . 

It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular 
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coadjutor in his magazine, by which he probably obtained a 
tolerable livelihood. At what time, or by what means, he had 
acquired a competent knowledge both of French and Italian, 
I do not know; but he was so well skilled in them, as to be 
sufficiently qualified for a translator. That part of his labour 
which consisted in emendation and improvement of the pro- 
ductions of other contributors, like that employed in levelling 
ground, can be perceived only by those who had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the original with the altered copy. What 
we certainly know to have been done by him in this way, was 
the Debates in both houses of Parliament, under the name of 
“The Senate of Lilliput,” sometimes with feigned denomina- 
tions of the several speakers, sometimes with denominations 
formed of the letters of their real names, in the manner of 
what is called anagram, so that they might easily be decy- 
phered. Parliament then kept the press in a kind of mysterious 
awe, which made it necessary to have recourse to such devices. 
In our time it has acquired an unrestrained freedom, so that 
the people in all parts of the kingdom have a fair, open, and 
exact report of the actual proceedings of their representatives 
and legislators, which in our constitution is highly to be val- 
ued; though, unquestionably, there has of late been too much 
reason to complain of the petulance with which obscure scrib- 
blers have presumed to treat men of the most respectable char- 
acter and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman’s Magazine was, for 
several years, executed by Mr. William Guthrie, a man who 
deserves to be respectably recorded in the literary annals of 
this country. He was descended of an ancient family in Scot- 
land; but having a small patrimony, and being an adherent of 
the unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not accept of any 
office in the state; he therefore came to London, and em- 
ployed his talents and learning as an “Authour by profession.” 
His writings in history, criticism, and politicks, had consider- 
able merit. He was the first English historian who had recourse 
to that authentick source of information, the Parliamentary 
Journals; and such was the power of his political pen, that, 
at an early period. Government thought it worth their while 
to keep it quiet by a pension, which he enjoyed till his death. 
Johnson esteemed him enough to wish that his life should be 
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written. The debates in Parliament, which were brought home 
and digested by Guthrie, whose memory, though surpassed by 
others who have since followed him in the same department, 
was yet very quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave to John- 
son for his revision; and, after some time, when Guthrie had 
attained to greater variety of employment, and the speeches 
were more and more enriched by the accession of Johnson’s 
genius, it was resolved that he should do the whole himself, 
from the scanty notes furnished by persons employed to attend 
in both houses of Parliament. Sometimes, however, as he him- 
self told me, he had nothing more communicated to him than 
the names of the several speakers, and the part which they 
had taken in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during some of the best years 
of his life, as a mere literary labourer “for gain, not glory,” 
solely to obtain an honest support. He however indulged 
himself in occasional little sallies, which the French so happily 
express by the term jeux d’ esprit, and which will be noticed 
in their order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, and “gave 
the world assurance of the Man,” was his “London, a Poem, 
in Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal;” which came out 
in May this year, and burst forth with a splendour, the rays of 
which will for ever encircle his name. 


. . . Johnson’s “London” was published in May, 1738; and 
it is remarkable, that it came out on the same morning with 
Pope’s satire, entitled “1738;” so that England had at once 
its Juvenal and Horace as poetical monitors. The Reverend 
Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted 
for some obliging communications, was then a student at 
Oxford, and remembers well the effect which “London” pro- 
duced. Every body was delighted with it; and there being no 
name to it, the first buz of the literary circle was, “here is an 
unknown poet, greater even than Pope.” And it is recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, that it “got to the 
second edition in the course of a week.” 



LEONARDO DA VINCI 
(^52-1519) 

By 

Giorgio Vasari 
(1511-1571) 

The richest gifts are occasionally seen to be showered, as by 
celestial influence, on certain human beings, nay, they some- 
times supematurally and marvellously con^egate in one sole 
person; beauty, grace, and talent being united in such man- 
ner, that to whatever the man thus favoured may turn him- 
self, his every action is so divine as to leave all other men far 
behind him, and manifestly to prove that he has been specially 
endowed by the hand of God himself, and has not obtained 
his pre-eminence by human teaching, or the power of man. 
This was seen and acknowledged by all men in the case of 
Leonardo da Vinci, in whom, to say nothing of his beauty of 
person, which yet was such that it has never been sufficiently 
extolled, there was a grace beyond expression which was ren- 
dered manifest without thought or effort in every act and 
deed, and who had besides so rare a gift of talent and ability, 
that to whatever subject he turned his attention, however 
difficult, he presently made himself absolute master of it. 
Extraordinary power was in his case conjoined with remark- 
able facility, a mind of regal boldness and magnanimous dar- 
ing; his gifts were such that the celebrity of his name extended 
most widely, and he was held in the highest estimation, not 
in his own time only, but also, and even to a greater extent, 
after his death, nay, this he has continued, and will continue 
to be by all succeeding ages. 

Truly admirable, indeed, and divinely endowed was Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; this artist was the son of Ser Piero da Vind; 
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he would without doubt have made great progress in learning 
and knowledge of the sciences, had he not been so versatile 
and changeful, but the instability of his character caused him 
to undertake many things which having commenced he after- 
wards abandoned. In arithmetic, for example, he made such 
rapid progress in the short time during which he gave his at- 
tention to it, that he often confounded the master who was 
teaching him, by the perpetual doubts he started, and by 
the difficulty of the questions he proposed. He also commenced 
the study of music, and resolved to acquire the art of playing 
the lute, when, being by nature of an exalted imagination and 
full of the most graceful vivacity, he sang to that instrument 
most divinely, improvising at once the verses and the music. 

But, though dividing his attention among pursuits so va- 
ried, he never abandoned his drawing, and employed himself 
much in works of relief, that being the occupation which at- 
tracted him more than any other. His father, Ser Piero, ob- 
serving this, and considering the extraordinary character of 
his son’s genius, one day took some of his drawings and showed 
them to Andrea del Verrocchio, who was a very intimate 
friend of his, begging him earnestly to tell him whether he 
thought that Leonardo would be likely to secure success if he 
devoted himself to the arts of design. Andrea Verrocchio was 
amazed as he beheld the remarkable commencement made by 
Leonardo, and advised Ser Piero to see that he attached him- 
self to that calling, whereupon the latter took his measures 
accordingly, and sent Leonardo to study in the bottega or 
workshop of Andrea. Thither the boy resorted therefore, with 
the utmost readiness, and not only gave his attention to one 
branch of art, but to all the others, of which design made a 
portion. Endowed with such admirable intelligence, and be- 
ing also an excellent geometrician, Leonardo not only worked 
in sculpture (having executed certain heads in terra-cotta, of 
women smiling, even in his first youth, which are now repro- 
duced in gypsum, and also others of children which might be 
supposed to have proceeded from the hand of a master): but 
in architecture likewise he prepared various designs for 
ground-plans, and the construction of entire buildings: he 
too it was who, though still but a youth, first suggested the 
formation of a canal from Pisa to Florence, by means of cer- 
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tain changes to be effected on the river Arno. Leonardo like- 
wise made designs for mills, fulling machines, and other en- 
gines, which were to be acted on by means of water; but as he 
had resolved to make painting his profession, he gave the 
larger portion of time to drawing from nature. He sometimes 
formed models of different figures in clay, on which he would 
arrange fragments of soft drapery dipped in plaster; from 
these he would then set himself patiently to draw on very fine 
cambric or linen that had already been used and rendered 
smooth, these he executed in black and white with the point 
of the pencil in a most admirable manner, as may be seen by 
certain specimens from his own hand which I have in my book 
of drawings. He drew on paper also with so much care and 
so perfectly, that no one has ever equalled him in this respect: 
I have a head by him in chiaroscuro, which is incomparably 
beautiful. Leonardo was indeed so imbued with power and 
grace by the hand of God, and was endowed with so marvel- 
lous a facility in reproducing his conceptions; his memory also 
was always so ready and so efficient in the service of his intel- 
lect, that in discourse he won all men by his reasonings, and 
confounded every antagonist, however powerful, by the force 
of his arguments. 

This master was also frequently occupied with the construc- 
tion of models and the preparation of designs for the removal 
or the perforation of mountains, to the end that they might 
thus be easily passed from one plain to another. By means of 
levers, cranes, and screws, he likewise showed how great 
weights might be raised or drawn; in what manner ports and 
havens might be cleansed and kept in order, and how water 
might be obtained from the lowest deeps. From speculations 
of this kind he never gave himself rest, and of the results of 
these labours and meditations there are numberless examples 
in drawings etc., dispersed among those who practise our arts: 
I have myself seen very many of them. Besides all this he 
wasted not a little time, to the degree of even designing a 
series of cords, curiously intertwined, but of which any sep- 
arate strand may be distinguished from one end to the other, 
the whole forming a complete circle: a very curiously com- 
plicated and exceedingly difficult specimen of these coils may 
be seen engraved; in the midst of it are the following words:— 
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Leonardm Vinci Academia. Among these models and draw- 
ings there is one, by means of which Leonardo often sought 
to prove to the different citizens— many of them men of great 
discernment— who then governed Florence, that the church 
of San Giovanni in that city could be raised, and steps placed 
beneath it, without injury to the edifice: he supported his 
assertions with reasons so persuasive, that while he spoke the 
undertaking seemed feasible, although every one of his 
hearers, when he had departed, could see for himself that 
such a thing was impossible. In conversation Leonardo was 
indeed so pleasing that he won the hearts of all hearers, and 
though possessing so small a patrimony only that it might 
almost be called nothing, while he yet worked very little, 
he still constantly kept many servants and horses, taking ex- 
traordinary delight in the latter: he was indeed fond of all 
animals, ever treating them with infinite kindness and con- 
sideration; as a proof of this it is related, that when he passed 
places where birds were sold, he would frequently take them 
from their cages, and having paid the price demanded for 
them by the sellers, would then let them fly into the air, thus 
restoring to them the liberty they had lost. Leonardo was in 
all things so highly favoured by nature, that to whatever he 
turned his thoughts, mind, and spirit, he gave proof in all 
of such admirable power and perfection, that whatever he 
did bore an impress of harmony, truthfulness, goodness, 
sweetness and grace, wherein no other man could ever equal 
him. 

Leonardo, with his profound intelligence of art, com- 
menced various undertakings, many of which he never com- 
pleted, because it appeared to him that the hand could never 
give its due perfection to the object or purpose which he 
had in his thoughts, or beheld in his imagination; seeing 
that in his mind he frequently formed the idea of some diffi- 
cult enterprise, so subtle and so wonderful that, by means 
of hands, however excellent or able, the Ml reality could 
never be worthily executed and entirely realized. His con- 
ceptions were varied to infinity; philosophizing over natural 
objects; among others, he set himself to investigate the prop- 
erties of plants, to make observations on the heavenly boi 
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ies, to follow the movements of the planets, the variations of 

the moon, and the course of the sun. 

Having been placed then by Ser Piero in his childhood 
with Andrea Verrocchio, as we have said, to learn the art of 
the painter, that master was engaged on a picture the subject 
of which was San Giovanni baptizing Jesus Christ; in this 
Leonardo painted an angel holding some vestments; and al- 
though he was but a youth, he completed that figure in such 
a manner, that the angel of Leonardo was much better than 
the portion executed by his master, which caused the latter 
never to touch colours more, so much was he displeased to find 
that a mere child could do more than himself. 

Leonardo received a commission to prepare the cartoon for 
the hangings of a door which was to be woven in silk and gold 
in Flanders, thence to be despatched to the king of Portugal; 
the subject was the sin of our first parents in Paradise; here 
the artist depicted a meadow in chiaroscuro, the high lights 
being in white lead, displaying an immense variety of vege- 
tation and numerous animals, respecting which it may be 
truly said, that for careful execution and fidelity to nature, 
they are such that there is no genius in the world, however 
God-like, which could produce similar objects with equal 
truth. In the fig-tree, for example, the foreshortening of the 
leaves, and the disposition of the branches are executed with 
so much care, that one finds it difficult to conceive how any 
man could have so much patience; there is besides a palm- 
tree, in which the roundness of the fan-like leaves is exhibited 
to such admirable perfection and with so much art that 
nothing short of the genius and patience of Leonardo could 
have effected it: but the work for which the cartoon was pre- 
pared was never carried into execution, the drawing therefore 
remained in Florence, and is now in the fortunate house of 
the illustrious Ottaviano de’ Medici, to whom it was presented, 
no long time since, by the uncle of Leonardo. 

It is related that Ser Piero da Vinci, being at his country 
house, was there visited by one of the peasants on his estate, 
who, having cut down a fig-tree on his farm, had made a 
shield from part of it with his own hands, and then brought it 
to Ser Piero, begging that he would be pleased to cause the 
same to be painted for him in Florence. This the latter very 
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willingly promised to do, the countryman having great skill 
in taking birds and in fishing, and being often very serviceable 
to Ser Piero in such matters. Having taken the shield with 
him to Florence therefore, without saying anything to Leo- 
nardo as to whom it was for, he desired the latter to paint some- 
thing upon it. Accordingly, he one day took it in hand, but 
finding it crooked, coarse, and badly made, he straightened 
it at the fire, and giving it to a turner, it was brought back to 
him smooth and delicately rounded, instead of the rude and 
shapeless form in which he had received it. He then covered 
it with gypsum, and having prepared it to his liking, he began 
to consider what he could paint upon it that might best and 
most effectually terrify whomsoever might approach it, produc- 
ing the same eflfect with that formerly attributed to the head 
of Medusa. For this purpose therefore, Leonardo carried to 
one of his rooms, into which no one but himself ever entered, 
a number of lizards, hedgehogs, newts, serpents, dragon-flies, 
locusts, bats, glow-worms, and every other sort of strange ani- 
mal of similar kind on which he could lay his hands; from this 
assemblage, variously adapted and joined together, he formed 
a hideous and appalling monster, breathing poison and flames, 
and surrounded by an atmosphere of fire; this he caused to 
issue from a dark and rifted rock, with poison reeking from 
the cavernous throat, flames darting from the eyes, and vapours 
rising from the nostrils in such sort that the result was indeed 
a most fearful and monstrous creature: at this he laboured un- 
til the odours arising from all these dead animals filled the 
room with a mortal fetor, to which the zeal of Leonardo and 
the love which he bore to art rendered him insensible or in- 
different. When this work, which neither the countryman nor 
Ser Piero any longer inquired for, was completed, Leonardo 
went to his father and told him that he might send for the 
shield at his earliest convenience, since so far as he was con- 
cerned, the work was finished; Ser Piero went accordingly one 
morning to the room for the shield, and having knocked at 
the door, Leonardo opened it to him, telling him nevertheless 
to wait a little without, and having returned into the room 
he placed the shield on the easel, and shading the windows so 
that the light falling on the painting was somewhat dimmed, 
he made Ser Piero step within to look at it. But the latter, not 
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expecting any such thing, drew back, startled at the first 
glance, not supposing that to be the shield, or believing the 
monster he beheld to be a painting, he therefore turned to 
rush out, but Leonardo withheld him, saying: “The shield 
will serve the purpose for which it has been executed, take it 
therefore and carry it away, for this is the effect it was designed 
to produce.” The work seemed something more than won- 
derful to Ser Piero, and he highly commended the fanciful idea 
of Leonardo, but he also silently bought from a merchant 
another shield, whereon there was painted a heart transfixed 
with an arrow, and this he gave to the countryman, who con- 
sidered himself obliged to him for it to the end of his life. 
Some time after Ser Piero secretly sold the shield painted by 
Leonardo to certain merchants for one hundred ducats, and 
it subsequently fell into the hands of the Duke of Milan, sold 
to him by the same merchants for three hundred ducats. 

No long time after Leonardo painted an admirable picture 
of Our Lady, which was greatly prized by Pope Clement VII; 
among the accessories of this work was a bottle filled with 
water in which some flowers were placed, and not only were 
these flowers most vividly natural, but there were dew-drops 
on the leaves, which were so true to nature that they appeared 
to be the actual reality. For Antonio Segni who was his inti- 
mate friend, Leonardo delineated on paper a Neptune in his 
chariot drawn by sea-horses, and depicted with so much ani- 
mation that he seems to be indeed alive; the turbulent waves 
also, the various phantasms surrounding the chariot, with the 
monsters of the deep, the winds, and admirable heads of 
marine deities, all contribute to the beauty of the work, which 
was presented by Fabio Segni, the son of Antonio, to Messer 
Giovanni Gaddi, with the following lines:— 

Pinxit Virgilius Neptunum, pinxit Homerxis; 

Dum maris undisoni per vada fiectit equos 
Mente quidem vates ilium conspexit uterque, 

V incites ast oculis; jureque vincit eos. 

Leonardo also had a fancy to paint the head of a Medusa in 
oil, to which he gave a circlet of twining serpents by way of 
head-dress; the most strange and extravagant invention that 
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could possibly be conceived: but as this was a work requiring 
time, so it happened to the Medusa as to so many other of his 
works, it was never finished. The head here described is now 
among the most distinguished possessions in the palace of the 
Duke Cosimo, together with the half-length figure of an angel 
raising one arm in the air; this arm, being foreshortened from 
the shoulder to the elbow, comes forward, while the hand of 
the other arm is laid on the breast. It is worthy of admiration 
that this great genius, desiring to give the utmost possible 
relief to the works executed by him, laboured constantly, not 
content with his darkest shadows, to discover the ground tone 
of others still darker; thus he sought a black that should pro- 
duce a deeper shadow, and be yet darker than all other known 
blacks, to the end that the lights might by these means be 
rendered still more lucid, until he finally produced that to- 
tally dark shade, in which there is absolutely no light left, 
and objects have more the appearance of things seen by night, 
than the clearness of forms perceived by the light of day, but 
all this was done with the purpose of giving greater relief, and 
of discovering and attaining to the ultimate perfection of art. 

Leonardo was so much pleased when he encountered faces 
of extraordinary character, or heads, beards or hair of unusual 
appearance, that he would follow any such, more than com- 
monly attractive, through the whole day, until the figure of 
the person would become so well impressed on his mind that, 
having returned home, he would draw him as readily as though 
he stood before him. Of heads thus obtained there exist many, 
both masculine and feminine; and I have myself several of 
them drawn with a pen by his own hand, in the book of draw- 
ings so frequently cited. Among these is the head of Amerigo 
Vespucci, which is a very beautiful one of an old man, done 
with charcoal, as also that of the Gypsy Captain Scaramuccia, 
which had been left by Gianbullari to Messer Donato Valdam- 
brini, of Arezzo, Canon of San Lorenzo. A picture representing 
the Adoration of the Magi was likewise commenced by Leo- 
nardo, and is among the best of his works, more especially as 
regards the heads; it was in the house of Amerigo Benci, op- 
posite the Loggia of the Peruzzi, but like so many of the other 
works of Leonardo, this also remained unfinished. 

On the death of Giovanni Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, in the 
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year 1493, Ludovico Sforza was chosen in the same year to be 
his successor, when Leonardo was invited with great honour to 
Milan by the Duke, who delighted greatly in the music o£ the 
lute, to the end that the master might play before him; Leo- 
nardo therefore took with him a certain instrument which he 
had himself constructed almost wholly of silver, and in the 
shape of a horse’s head, a new and fanciful form calculated to 
give more force and sweetness to the sound. Here Leonardo 
surpassed all the musicians who had assembled to perform 
before the Duke; he was besides one of the best improvisatori 
in verse existing at that time, and the Duke, enchanted with 
the admirable conversation of Leonardo, was so charmed by 
his varied gifts that he delighted beyond measure in his society, 
and prevailed on him to paint an altar-piece, the subject of 
which was the Nativity of Christ, which was sent by the Duke 
as a present to the Emperor. For the Dominican monks of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan, he also painted a Last 
Supper, which is a most beautiful and admirable work; to the 
heads of the Apostles in this picture the master gave so much 
beauty and majesty that he was constrained to leave that of 
Christ unfinished, being convinced that he could not impart 
to it the divinity which should appertain to and distinguish 
an image of the Redeemer. But this work, remaining thus in 
its unfinished state, has been ever held in the highest estima- 
tion by the Milanese, and not by them only, but by foreigners 
also: Leonardo succeeded to perfection in expressing the 
doubts and anxiety experienced by the Apostles, and the desire 
felt by them to know by whom their Master is to be betrayed; 
in the faces of all appear love, terror, anger, or grief and 
bewilderment, unable as they are to fathom the meaning of 
their Lord. Nor is the spectator less struck with admiration by 
the force and truth with which, on the other hand, the master 
has exhibited the impious determination, hatred, and treach- 
ery of Judas. The whole work indeed is executed with inex- 
pressible diligence even in its most minute part, among other 
things may be mentioned the table-cloth, the texture of which 
is copied with such exactitude, that the linen-cloth itself could 
scarcely look more real. 

It is related that the Prior of the Monastery was excessively 
importunate in pressing Leonardo to complete the picture; 
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he could in no way comprehend wherefore the artist should 
sometimes remain half a day together absorbed in thought 
before his work, without making any progress that he could 
see; this seemed to him a strange waste of time, and he would 
fain have had him work away as he could make the men do 
who were digging in his garden, never laying the pencil out 
of his hand. Not content with seeking to hasten Leonardo, the 
Prior even complained to the Duke, and tormented him to 
such a degree that the latter was at length compelled to send 
for Leonardo, whom he courteously entreated to let the work 
be finished, assuring him nevertheless that he did so because 
impelled by the importunities of the Prior. Leonardo, know- 
ing the Prince to be intelligent and judicious, determined to 
explain himself fully on the subject with him, although he 
had never chosen to do so with the Prior. He therefore dis- 
coursed with him at some length respecting art, and made it 
perfectly manifest to his comprehension, that men of genius 
are sometimes producing most when they seem to be labour- 
ing least, their minds being occupied in the elucidation of 
their ideas, and in the completion of those conceptions to 
which they afterwards give form and expression with the hand. 
He further informed the Duke that there were still wanting 
to him two heads, one of which, that of the Saviour, he could 
not hope to find on earth, and had not yet attained the power 
of presenting it to himself in imagination, with all that per- 
fection of beauty and celestial grace which appeared to him 
to be demanded for the due representation of the Divinity 
incarnate. The second head still wanting was that of Judas, 
which also caused him some anxiety, since he did not think 
it possible to imagine a form of feature that should properly 
render the countenance of a man who, after so many benefits 
received from his master, had possessed a heart so depraved 
as to be capable of betraying his Lord and the Creator of the 
world: with regard to that second, however, he would make 
search, and after all— if he could find no better, he need never 
be at any great loss, for there would always be the head of 
that troublesome and impertinent Prior. This made the Duke 
laugh with all his heart, he declared Leonardo to be completely 
in the right, and the poor Prior, utterly confounded, went 
away to drive on the digging in his garden, and left Leonardo 
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in peace: the head of Judas was then finished so successfully, 
that it is indeed the true image of treachery and wickedness; 
but that of the Redeemer remained, as we have said, incom- 
plete. The admirable excellence of this picture, the beauty 
of its composition, and the care with which it was executed, 
awakened in the King of France a desire to have it removed 
into his own kingdom, insomuch that he made many attempts 
to discover architects, who might be able to secure it by de- 
fences of wood and iron, that it might be transported without 
injury. He was not to be deterred by any consideration of the 
cost that might be incurred, but the painting, being on the 
wall, his Majesty was compelled to forego his desire, and the 
Milanese retained their picture. 

In the same refectory, and while occupied with the Last 
Supper, Leonardo painted the portrait of the above-named 
Duke Ludovico, with that of his first-born son, Maximilian: 
these are on the wall opposite to that of the Last Supper, and 
where there is a Crucifixion painted after the old manner. On 
the other side of the Duke is the portrait of the Duchess Be- 
atrice, with that of Francesco, their second son: both of these 
princes were afterwards Dukes of Milan: the portraits are most 
admirably done. 

While still engaged with the paintings of the refectory, 
Leonardo proposed to the Duke to cast a horse in bronze of 
colossal size, and to place on it a figure of the Duke, by way of 
monument to his memory: this he commenced, but finished 
the model on so large a scale that it never could be completed, 
and there were many ready to declare (for the judgments of 
men are various, and are sometimes rendered malignant by 
envy) that Leonardo had begun it, as he did others of his 
labours, without intending ever to finish it. The size of the 
work being such, insuperable difficulties presented themselves, 
as I have said, when it came to be cast; nay, the casting could 
not be effected in one piece, and it is very probable that, when 
this result was known, many were led to form the opinion 
alluded to above, from the fact that so many of Leonardo’s 
works had failed to receive completion. But of a truth, there 
is good reason to believe that the very greatness of his most 
exalted mind, aiming at more than could be effected, was it- 
self an impediment; perpetually seeking to add excellence to 
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excellence, and perfection to perfection; this was, without 
doubt, the true hindrance, so that, as our Petrarch has it, the 
work was retarded by desire. All who saw the large model in 
clay which Leonardo made for his work, declared that they 
had never seen anything more beautiful or more majestic; 
this model remained as he had left it until the French, with 
their King Louis came to Milan, when they destroyed it 
totally. A small model of the same work, executed in wax, 
and which was considered perfect, was also lost, with a book 
containing studies of the anatomy of the horse, which Leo- 
nardo had prepared for his own use. He afterwards gave his 
attention, and with increased earnestness, to the anatomy of 
the human frame, a study wherein Messer Marcantonio della 
Torre, an eminent philosopher, and himself, did mutually 
assist and encourage each other. Messer Marcantonio was at 
that time holding lectures in Pavia, and wrote on the same 
subject; he was one of the first, as I have heard say, who began 
to apply the doctrines of Galen to the elucidation of medical 
science, and to diffuse light over the science of anatomy, which, 
up to that time, had been involved in the almost total darkness 
of ignorance. In this attempt Marcantonio was wonderfully 
aided by the genius and labour of Leonardo, who filled a book 
with drawings in red crayons, outlined with the pen, all copies 
made with the utmost care from bodies dissected by his own 
hand. In this book he set forth the entire structure, arrange- 
ment, and disposition of the bones, to which he afterwards 
added all the nerves, in their due order, and next supplied 
the muscles, of which the first are affixed to the bones, the sec- 
ond give the power of cohesion or holding firmly, and the 
third impart that of motion. Of each separate part he wrote 
an explanation in rude characters, written backwards and 
with the left-hand, so that whoever is not practised in reading 
cannot understand them, since they are only to be read with 
a mirror. Of these anatomical drawings of the human form, a 
great part is now in the possession of Messer Francesco da 
Melzo, a Milanese gentleman, who, in the time of Leonardo, 
was a child of remarkable beauty, much beloved by him, and 
is now a handsome and amiable old man, who sets great store 
by these drawings, and treasures them as relics, together with 
the portrait of Leonardo of blessed memory. To all who read 
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these writings it must appear almost incredible that this sub- 
lime genius could, at the same time, discourse, as he has done, 
of art, and of the muscles, nerves, veins, and every other part of 
the frame, all treated with equal diligence and success. There 
are, besides, certain other writings of Leonardo, also written 
with the left-hand, in the possession of N. N., a painter of 
Milan; they treat of painting, of design generally, and of col- 
ouring. This artist came to see me in Florence no long time 
since; he then had an intention of publishing this work, and 
took it with him to Rome, there to give this purpose effect, but 
what was the end of the matter I do not know. 

But to return to the labours of Leonardo. During his time 
the King of France came to Milan, whereupon he (Leonardo) 
was entreated to prepare something very extraordinary for 
his reception. He therefore constructed a lion, and this figure, 
after having made a few steps, opened its breast, which was 
discovered to be entirely filled full of lilies. While in Milan, 
Leonardo took the Milanese Salai for his disciple; this was a 
youth of singular grace and beauty of person, with curled and 
waving hair, a feature of personal beauty by which Leonardo 
was always greatly pleased. This Salai he instructed in various 
matters relating to art, and certain works still in Milan, and 
said to be by Salai, were retouched by Leonardo himself. 

Having returned to Florence, he found that the Servite 
Monks had commissioned Filippino to paint the altar-piece 
for the principal chapel in their church of the Nunziata, when 
he declared that he would himself very willingly have under- 
taken such a work. This being repeated to Filippino, he, like 
the amiable man that he was, withdrew himself at once, when 
the Monks gave the picture to Leonardo. And to the end that 
he might make progress with it, they took him into their own 
abode with all his household, supplying the expenses of the 
whole, and so he kept them attending on him for a long time, 
but did not make any commencement; at length, however, he 
prepared a cartoon, with the Madonna, Sant’ Anna, and the 
infant Christ, so admirably depicted that it not only caused 
astonishment in every artist who saw it, but, when finished, 
the chamber wherein it stood was crowded for two days by 
men and women, old and young; a concourse, in short, such 
as one sees flocking to the most solemn festivals, all hastening 
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to behold the wonders produced by Leonardo, and which 
awakened amazement in the whole people. Nor was this with- 
out good cause, seeing that in the countenance of that Virgin 
there is all the simplicity and loveliness which can be con- 
ceived as giving grace and beauty to the Mother of Christ, the 
artist proposing to show in her the modesty and humility of 
the Virgin, filled with joy and gladness as she contemplates 
the beauty of her Son, whom she is tenderly supporting in her 
lap. And while Our Lady, with eyes modestly bent down, is 
looking at a little San Giovanni, who is playing with a lamb, 
Sant' Anna, at the summit of delight, is observing the group 
with a smile of happiness, rejoicing as she sees that her ter- 
restrial progeny have become divine; all which is entirely 
worthy of the mind and genius of Leonardo. This cartoon 
was subsequently taken to France, as will be related hereafter. 
Leonardo then painted the portrait of Ginevra, the wife of 
Amerigo Benci, a most beautiful thing, and abandoned the 
commission entrusted to him by the Servite Monks, who once 
more confided it to Filippino, but neither could the last- 
named master complete it, because his death supervened be- 
fore he had time to do so. 

For Francesco del Giocondo, Leonardo undertook to paint 
the portrait of Mona Lisa, his wife, but, after loitering over it 
for four years, he finally left it unfinished. This work is now 
in the possession of the King Francis of France, and is at Fon- 
tainebleau. Whoever shall desire to see how far art can imi- 
tate nature, may do so to perfection in this head, wherein every 
peculiarity that could be depicted by the utmost subtlety of 
the pencil has been faithfully reproduced. The eyes have the 
lustrous brightness and moisture which is seen in life, and 
around them are those pale, red, and slightly livid circles, also 
proper to nature, with the lashes, which can only be copied, 
as these are, with the greatest difficulty: the eyebrows also are 
represented with the closest exactitude, where fuller and 
where more thinly set, with the separate hairs delineated as 
they issue from the skin, every turn being followed, and all 
the pores exhibited in a manner that could not be more natural 
than it is: the nose, with its beautiful and delicately roseate 
nostrils, might be easily believed to be alive; the mouth, ad- 
mirable in its outline, has the lips uniting the rose-tints of 
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their colour with that of the face, in the utmost perfection, 
and the carnation of the cheek does not appear to be painted, 
but truly of flesh and blood: he who looks earnestly at the pit 
of the throat cannot but believe that he sees the beating of 
the pulses, and it may be truly said that this work is painted 
in a manner well calculated to make the boldest master trem- 
ble, and astonishes all who behold it, however well accustomed 
to the marvels of art. Mona Lisa was exceedingly beautiful, 
and while Leonardo was painting her portrait, he took the 
precaution of keeping someone constantly near her, to sing 
or play on instruments, or to jest and otherwise amuse her, to 
the end that she might continue cheerful, and so that her face 
might not exhibit the melancholy expression often imparted 
by painters to the likenesses they take. In this portrait of 
Leonardo’s, on the contrary, there is so pleasing an expression, 
and a smile so sweet, that while looking at it one thinks it 
rather divine than human, and it has ever been esteemed a 
wonderful work, since life itself could exhibit no other ap- 
pearance. 

The excellent productions of this divine artist had so greatly 
increased and extended his fame, that all men who delighted 
in the arts (nay, the whole city of Florence) were anxious that 
he should leave behind him some memorial of himself, and 
there was much discussion everywhere in respect to some 
great and important work to be executed by him, to the end 
that the commonwealth might have the glory, and the city 
the ornament, imparted by the genius, grace, and judgment 
of Leonardo, to all that he did. At that time the great Hall of 
the Council had been constructed anew, the architecture be- 
ing after designs by Giuliano di San Gullo, Simone Pollaiuoli, 
called Cronaca, Michelagnolo Buonarroti, and Baccio d’ Ag- 
nolo, as will be related in the proper place. The building hav- 
ing been completed with great rapidity, as was determined 
between the Gonfaloniere and the more distinguished citizens, 
it was then commanded by public decree that Leonardo should 
depict some fine work therein. The said hall was intrusted, 
accordingly, to that master by Piero Soderini, then Gonfalo- 
niere of Justice, and he, very willing to undertake the work, 
commenced a cartoon in the hall of the Pope, an apartment 
so called, in Santa Maria Novella. Herein he represented the 
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History of Niccolo Picdnino, Captain-General to the Duke 
Filippo of Milan, in which he depicted a troop of horsemen 
fighting around a standard, and struggling for the possession 
thereof. This painting was considered to be a most excellent 
one, evincing great mastery in the admirable qualities of the 
composition, as well as in the power with which the whole 
work is treated. Among other peculiarities of this scene, it is to 
be remarked that not only are rage, disdain, and the desire for 
revenge apparent in the men, but in the horses also. Two of 
these animals, with their forelegs intertwined, are attacking 
each other with their teeth, no less fiercely than do the cavaliers 
who are fighting for the standard. One of the combatants has 
seized the object of their strife with both hands, and is urging 
his horse to its speed, while he, lending the whole weight of 
his person to the effort, clings with his utmost strength to the 
shaft of the banner, and strives to tear it by main force from 
the hands of four others, who are all labouring to defend it 
with uplifted swords, which each brandishes in the attempt to 
divide the shaft with one of his hands, while he grasps the 
cause of contention with the other. An old soldier, with a red 
cap on his head, has also seized the standard with one hand, 
and raising a curved scimitar in the other, is uttering cries of 
rage, and fiercely dealing a blow, by which he is endeavour- 
ing to cut off the hands of two of his opponents, who, grinding 
their teeth, are struggling in an attitude of fixed deteimina- 
tion to defend their banner. On the earth, among the feet of 
the horses, are two other figures foreshortened, who are ob- 
stinately fighting in that position; one has been hurled to the 
ground, while the other has thrown himself upon him, and, 
raising his arm to its utmost height, is bringing down his 
dagger with all his force to the throat of his enemy; the latter, 
meanwhile, struggling mightily with arms and feet, is defend- 
ing himself from the impending death. It would be scarcely 
possible adequately to describe the skill shown by Leonardo in 
this work, or to do justice to the beauty of design with which 
he has depicted the warlike habiliments of the soldiers, with 
their helmets, crests, and other ornaments, infinitely varied 
as they are; or the wonderful mastery he exhibits in the forms 
and movements of the horses; these animals were, indeed, 
more admirably treated by Leonardo than by any other master; 
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the muscular development, the animation of their movements, 

and their exquisite beauty, are rendered with the utmost 

fidelity. 

It is said that, for the execution of this cartoon, Leonardo 
caused a most elaborate scaffolding to be constructed, which 
could be increased in height by being drawn together, or 
rendered wider by being lowered: it was his intention to paint 
the picture in oil, on the wall, but he made a composition for 
the intonaco, or ground, which was so coarse that, after he had 
painted for a certain time, the work began to sink in such a 
manner as to induce Leonardo very shortly to abandon it 
altogether, since he saw that it was becoming spoiled. 

Leonardo da Vinci was a man of very high spirit, and was 
very generous in all his actions: it is related of him that, having 
once gone to the bank to receive the salary which Piero So- 
derini caused to be paid to him every month, the cashier was 
about to give him certain paper packets of pence, but Leo- 
nardo refused to receive them, remarking, at the same time, 
“I am no penny-painter.” Not completing the picture, he was 
charged with having deceived Piero Soderini, and was re- 
proached accordingly: when Leonardo so wrought with his 
friends, that they collected sums which he had received and 
took the money to Piero Soderini with offers of restoration, 
but Piero would not accept them. 

On the exaltation of Pope Leo X to the chair of St. Peter, 
Leonardo accompanied the Duke Giuliano de’ Medici to 
Rome. The Pontiff was much inclined to philosophical in- 
quiry, and was more especially addicted to the study of al- 
chemy: Leonardo, therefore, having composed a kind of paste 
from wax, made of this, while it was still in its half-liquid 
state, certain figures of animals, entirely hollow and exceed- 
ingly slight in texture, which he then filled with air. When 
he blew into these figures he could make them fly through the 
air, but when the air within had escaped from them they fell 
to the earth. One day the vine-dresser of the Belvedere found 
a very curious lizard, and for this creature Leonardo con- 
structed wings, made from the skins of other lizards, flayed 
for the purpose; into these wings he put quicksilver, so that 
when the animal walked, the wings moved also, with a tremu- 
lous motion. He then made eyes, horns, and a beard for the 
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creature, which he tamed and kept in a case; he would then 
show it to the friends who came to visit him, and all who saw 
it ran away terrified. He more than once, likewise, caused the 
intestines of a sheep to be cleansed and scraped until they were 
brought into such a state of tenuity that they could be held 
within the hollow of the hand, having then placed in a neigh- 
bouring chamber a pair of blacksmith’s bellows, to which he 
had made fast one end of the intestines, he would blow into 
them until he caused them to fill the whole room, which was 
a very large one, insomuch that whoever might be therein 
was compelled to take refuge in a corner: he thus showed them 
transparent and full of wind, remarking that, whereas they 
had previously been contained within a small compass, they 
were now filling all space, and this, he would say, was a fit 
emblem of talent or genius. He made numbers of these follies, 
in various kinds, occupied himself much with mirrors and 
optical instruments, and made tire most singular experiments 
in seeking oils for painting, and varnishes to preserve the 
work when executed. About this time he painted a small pic- 
ture for Messer Baldassare Turini, of Pescia, who was Datary 
to Pope Leo: the subject of this work was Our Lady, with the 
Child in her arms, and it was executed by Leonardo with in- 
finite care and art, but whether from the carelessness of those 
who prepared the ground, or because of his peculiar and 
fanciful mixtures for colours, varnishes, etc, it is now much 
deteriorated. In another small picture he painted a little Child, 
which is graceful and beautiful to a miracle. These paintings 
are both in Pescia, in the possession of Messer Giulio Turini. 
It is related that Leonardo, having received a commission for 
a certain picture from Pope Leo, immediately began to distil 
oils and herbs for the varnish, whereupon the Pontiff re- 
marked, “Alas! the while, this man will assuredly do nothing 
at all, since he is thinking of the end before he has made a 
beginning to his work.” There was perpetual discord between 
Michelagnolo Buonarroti and Leonardo, and the competition 
between them caused Michelagnolo to leave Florence, the 
Duke Giuliano framing an excuse for him, the pretext for 
his departure being that he was summoned to Rome by the 
Pope for the Facade of Sai^ Lorenzo. When Leonardo heard 
of this, he also departed and went to France, where the king. 
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already possessing several of his works, was most kindly dis- 
posed towards him, and wished him to paint the cartoon of 
Sant’ Anna, but Leonardo, according to his custom, kept the 
king a long time waiting with nothing better than words. 
Finally, having become old, he lay sick for many months, and, 
finding himself near death, wrought diligently to make him- 
self acquainted with the Catholic ritual, and with the good 
and holy path of the Christian religion: he then confessed with 
great penitence and many tears, and although he could not sup- 
port himself on his feet, yet, being sustained in the arms of his 
servants and friends, he devoutly received the Holy Sacrament, 
while thus out of his bed. The king, who was accustomed fre- 
quently and affectionately to visit him, came immediately 
afterwards to his room, and he, causing himself out of rever- 
ence to be raised up, sat in his bed describing his malady and 
the different circumstances connected with it, lamenting, be- 
sides, that he had offended God and man, inasmuch as that he 
had not laboured in art as he ought to have done. He was then 
seized with a violent paroxysm, the forerunner of death, when 
the king, rising and supporting his head to give him such 
assistance and do him such favour as he could, in the hope of 
alleviating his sufferings, the spirit of Leonardo, which was 
most divine, conscious that he could attain to no greater hon- 
our, departed in the arms of the monarch, being at that time 
in the seventy-fifth* year of his age. 

The death of Leonardo caused great sorrow to all who had 
known him, nor was there ever an artist who did more honour 
to the art of painting. The radiance of his countenance, which 
was splendidly beautiful, brought cheerfulness to the heart 
of the most melancholy, and the power of his word could move 
the most obstinate to say, “No,” or “Yes,” as he desired; he 
possessed so great a degree of physical strength, that he was 
capable of restraining the most impetuous violence, and was 
able to bend one of the iron rings used for the knockers of 
doors, or a horseshoe, as if it were lead: with the generous 
liberality of his nature, he extended shelter and hospitality to 
every friend, rich or poor, provided only that he were dis- 
tinguished by talent or excellence; the poorest and most in- 
significant abode was rendered bqautiful and honourable by 
* Leonardo died at the age of sixty-seven. 
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his works; and as the city of Florence received a great gift in 
the birth of Leonardo, so did it suffer a more than grievous 
loss at his death. To the art of painting in oil this master con- 
tributed the discovery of a certain mode of deepening the 
shadows, whereby the later artists have been enabled to give 
great force and relief to their figures. His abilities in statuary 
were proved by three figures in bronze, which are over the 
north door of San Giovanni; they were cast by Gio Francesco 
Rustici, but conducted under the advice of Leonardo, and 
are, without doubt, the most beautiful castings that have been 
seen in these later days, whether for design or finish. 

We are indebted to Leonardo for a work on the anatomy of 
the horse, and for another much more valuable, on that of 
man; wherefore, for the many admirable qualities with which 
he was so richly endowed, although he laboured much more 
by his word than in fact and by deed, his name and fame can 
never be e::tinguished. 



MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 
(1542-1587) 

By 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve 
(1804—1869) 

‘Well, they may say what they will— many a true heart will 
be sad for Mary Stewart, e’en if all be true men say of her.’ 
This judgment, which Walter Scott puts into the mouth of 
one of the characters in his novel {The Abbot), to prepare 
the reader for his introduction to the beautiful Queen, re- 
mains the last word both of posterity and of her contempo- 
raries, the conclusion come to both by history and poetry. 
Elizabeth triumphed in her lifetime, and her policy triumphs 
after her and still reigns, in so much that Protestantism and 
British Empire are one and the same thing. Mary succumbed 
in her person and that of her descendants; Charles I under 
the axe, James II in exile, continued and increased her in- 
heritance of faults, indiscretions and calamities: the whole 
race has been cut off, and appeared to merit this fate. But, 
vanquished in the order of real things and under the empire 
of fact, or even that of inexorable reason, the fair Queen has 
won back everything in the domain of imagination and pity- 
There she has found, from century to century, knights, lovers, 
avengers. A few years ago, a Russian of distinction. Prince 
Alexander Labanoff, set about searching with an incomparable 
zeal, in the archives, the collections and libraries of Europe, 
for all the documents emanating from Mary Stuart, the most 
important and the least of her letters, in order to unite them 
into a body of history, and to make them an authentic reli- 
quary, doubting not that a more powerful interest, a more 
serious and tender interest, would spring from the bosom of 
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truth itself. It was apropos of this Collection of Prince Laban- 
off that M. Mignet published in the Journal des Savants^ from 
1847 to 1850, a series of articles in which, not content with 
appraising the documents produced, he introduced on his 
own account new and hitherto unpublished documents, and 
brought fresh light to bear on the subject. Since then, aban- 
doning the form of criticism and dissertation, M. Mignet has 
resumed this noble subject as a whole and has drawn up a nar- 
rative, complete, serious, concise, interesting and definite, 
which he has just published. 

In the interval, and about a year ago (1850), appeared a 
History of Mary Stuart by M. Dargaud, a writer of talent, 
whose book has been much commended and read. M. Dar- 
gaud has made, in his own way, many researches touching his 
chosen heroine: for this purpose he travelled to England and 
Scotland, making pilgrimages to all the places which formed 
the scenes of her residence and various captivities. Whilst 
drawing freely upon his predecessors, M. Dargaud cordially 
and effusively acknowledges his obligations to them; into ev- 
ery line of his History he has carried the feeling of poetry and 
exalted pity which animates him for the memory of the Royal 
and Catholic victim; he merited a very fine letter which Ma- 
dame Sand addressed to him from Nohant (10 April 1851), a 
letter of felicitation and very little criticism, in which above 
all she writes with charm and eloquence of Mary Stuart. If 
therefore I do not dwell more at length on the work of M. 
Dargaud to-day, it is because I confess to not belonging to 
that emotional school which puts so much tenderness and 
sensibility into history. I do not believe that history need 
necessarily be tedious and wearisome, but still less do I think 
that it should be as emotional, as sentimental and magnetic, 
as it were, as this one is. Without wishing to depreciate M. 
Dargaud’s qualities, which are too much in accordance with 
the taste of the day not to recommend themselves, I will ask 
permission to follow by preference a more serious historian, 
whose judgment and method of proceeding inspire me with 
every confidence. 

Mary Stuart, born on the 8 December 1542, six days before 
the death of her father, who like all the Kings his predecessors 
was at strife with his turbulent nobles, began as an orphan her 
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destiny of inconstant fortunes and misfortunes. From her very 

cradle she was attacked by storms: 

‘Comme si, dfes ce temps, la Fortune inhumaine 

Eut voulu m’allaiter de tristesse et de peine,’ 

as some bygone author makes her say in I know not what trag- 
edy. Crowned at the age of nine months, and already the 
subject of dispute between the English and French factions, 
each of which sought her in marriage and tried to gain the 
upper hand in Scotland, she was soon, through the influence 
of her mother Mary of Guise, sister of the illustrious Guises, 
betrothed to the French Dauphin, son of Henry II. On the 
13 August 1548 Mary Stuart, then under six years of age, 
landed at Brest; affianced to the young Dauphin who was 
afterwards Francis II, and brought up with the children of 
Henry II and Catherine de Medicis, she remained in France, 
as Dauphiness or Queen, until the so premature death of her 
husband. She lived there in all respects as a French Princess. 
These twelve or thirteen years of residence in France were her 
joy and delight, and the beginning of her ruin. 

She had become acclimatised to that country in the midst 
of the most polished, the most scholarly and most gallant Court 
of the time, shining in her nascent flower as the rarest and most 
admired of wonders, practising music and all the Arts {divince 
Palladis artes), learning the languages of antiquity, support- 
ing theses in Latin, commanding an eloquent tongue in 
French, enjoying the intercourse of her poets, and rivalling 
them with her own poetry. During all this time Scotland ap- 
peared to her in the light of a wild and barbarous country, 
which she hoped never to see, or at least never to inhabit, 
again. She flattered herself that she still governed it through 
her mother, who was Regent. Educated to a policy which was 
entirely of the Court and quite personal, she had been made 
to sign, at Fontainebleau at the time of her marriage (1558), a 
secret deed of gift, by which Scotland was made over to the 
Kings of France, about the same time that she was making 
public adherence to the conditions which the Commissioners 
from Scotland attached to this marriage, and promising to 
preserve the integrity, the laws and liberties of her native 
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kingdom. It was at this very moment that, in secret, she was 
making a gift of the whole kingdom, by an act of good pleasure 
and full power. The Court of France taught her this unwise 
perfidy when she was only sixteen. Another impolitic piece of 
unwisdom, which made a great stir when it became known, 
was when Henry II, at the death of Mary Tudor, made Mary 
Stuart the Dauphiness quarter the arms of England with those 
of Scotland, thus setting her up as a declared rival and com- 
petitor of Elizabeth. 

When Mary Stuart suddenly lost her husband (5 December 
1 560) and, left a widow at eighteen, it was decided that in- 
stead of remaining in her dower of Touraine, she should re- 
turn to her Scottish kingdom, to put an end to the civil dis- 
turbances which had arisen there, there was general mourning 
in France, in the society of the young lords, noble ladies and 
poets. The latter recorded in many pieces of verse their regrets, 
depicting Mary Stuart to the life in this momentous hour, the 
first really painful moment of her life. In these poems she 
appears to us refined and graceful, with a complexion of daz- 
zling fairness, with the figure and bust of a queen or goddess, 
and L’Hopital himself, in a grave Epithalamium, had said in 
his own way: 

Adspectu veneranda, putes ut Numen inesse: 

Tantus in ore decor, majestas regia tanta estl 

with a long, elegant and slender (gracilis) hand, a brow of 
alabaster shining under her crape, and golden hair which de- 
serves a slight notice. It was a poet (Ronsard) who spoke of 
the gold of her tresses and ringlets^ and poets, as we know, 
are rather vague in their use of words. Madame Sand, speak- 
ing of a portrait she saw as a child in the Convent des Anglaises, 
says without hesitation: ‘Mary was beautiful, but her hair 
was red' M. Dargaud mentions another portrait where ‘a ray 
of sun-light illumines, he says rather oddly, locks of hair alive 
and electric in the light.' But Walter Scott, reputed the most 
exact of historical novelists, describing Mary Stuart as a pris- 
oner in the Castle of Lochleven, shows us, as if he had seen 
them, the thick dark brown tresses, which at a certain moment 
escaped from beneath the Queen's bonnet. Here we are a long 
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way from red, and I see no means of reconciling the different 
accounts except by resigning ourselves to that ‘so beautiful, so 
fair and so ash~coloured* hair admired by Brantome, a very 
ocular witness; hair which was to whiten in captivity, and 
which will show this poor Queen of forty-five, at the hour of 
death and in the hands of the executioner, quite hoar, as 
L’Estoile says. But at nineteen and at the time of her depar- 
ture from France, the young widow was in the height of her 
beauty, except for a certain brilliance of complexion, which 
she lost at the death of her first husband, and which gave place 
to a greater paleness. 

Withal a light, gracious, cheerful spirit, a French raillery, 
a soul intense, capable of passion and open to desire, a heart 
which could not go back when inspired by fancy or love, one 
can understand the charm: such was the adventurous and 
poetic Queen, who with tears tore herself away from France, 
sent by politic uncles to recover her authority in the midst 
of the rudest and most savage of Frondes. 

Scotland, since Mary Stuart left it as a child, had suffered 
great changes: the principal change was the religious Reforma- 
tion which had taken root there and spread vigorously. The 
great Reformer Knox preached the new doctrine, which fell 
upon stern and energetic souls particularly adapted to receive 
it. The old struggle of Lords and Barons with the Kings was 
henceforth complicated by, and repeated in, the struggle of 
the cities and the people against the showy religion of the 
Court and the Catholic hierarchy. The birth of modern so- 
ciety, of civil equality, of respect for the rights of all, was being 
laboriously accomplished amid barbarous scenes and with the 
help of fanaticism. Alone and unadvised, at strife with lords 
and nobles as her ancestors had been, Mary Stuart, quick and 
changeable, a slave to her predilections and antipathies, was 
in herself unequal to the circumstances: how much more so 
when she found herself face to face with a religious faction, 
xvhich had come into being and maturity during recent years, 
a disputatious and gloomy ^ moral and audacious faction, which 
disputed rationally and with Bible in hand the right of Kings, 
and backed up logic with prayer? Coming from a literary and 
artificial Court, she had no means of comprehending these 
great and secret movements of the people, of staying or turning 
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them to her own advantage by adapting herself to them: ‘She 
returned, says M. Mignet, full of regrets and dislikes, among 
the wild mountains and uncultured inhabitants of Scotland. 
More amiable than able, very ardent and anything but cir- 
cumspect, she returned with a charm that was out of place, a 
dangerous beauty, an intelligence keen but variable, a mind 
generous but impulsive, a taste for Arts, a love of adventures, 
all the passions of a woman, joined to the extreme liberty of a 
widow.’ Lastly, to complicate the danger of this precarious sit- 
uation, she had for her neighbour in England a rival Queen, 
Elizabeth, whom she had offended in the first place by claim- 
ing her title, whom she continued to offend no less by a femi- 
nine and ostentatious superiority of charm and beauty, a 
capable, energetic, severe and dissembling Queen, represent- 
ing the opposite religious opinion and surrounded by able, 
faithful and consistent counsellors, who were pledged to the 
same cause. The seven years spent by Mary Stuart in Scotland, 
from her return from France (19 August 1561) to her impris- 
onment (18 May 1568), are replete with all the errors and all 
the faults that could be committed by a young, light-hearted, 
impulsive, thoughtless princess, whose skill and address are 
prompted by the senses and passions, and never in view of a 
general political design. The policy of Mme de Longueville, 
during the Fronde, appears to me to be of the same stamp. 

As to the other faults, the moral faults, of poor Mary Stuart, 
they are well known, and as proved to-day as any faults of the 
kind can be. The very indulgent Mme Sand regards as the 
three capital blots of this Queen, her surrender of Chastellard, 
her feigned caresses of the ill-fated Darnley, and her neglect 
of Bothwell. 

Chastellard, as we know, was a gentleman of Dauphine, a 
musician and poet, and one of the train of servants and lovers 
of the Queen, who at first received him amiably enough. 
Chastellard was one of the band who escorted Mary on her 
departure for Scotland, and, urged by passion, he returned 
thither some time afterwards; but he could not restrain him- 
self and be content, as he should have been, with a poetic 
flame, until he had succeeded in making her share his real 
passion, if that had been possible. Twice he was found con- 
cealed under the Queen’s bed, and the second time she lost 
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patience and handed him over to the justice of the country. 
The poor Chastellard was beheaded; he died reciting, they 
say, a hymn of Ronsard, and exclaiming aloud: ‘O cruel 
Lady!’ After this rigorous action which she allowed to be car- 
ried out for fear of scandal, and to place her honour above 
all reproach and suspicion, Mary Stuart had, it would seem, 
only one course to take, that is, to remain the most austere 
and most virtuous of princesses. 

But her severity to Chastellard, though calculated to aston- 
ish, is only a peccadillo compared with her conduct towards 
Darnley, her second husband. By marrying this young man, 
her vassal, but a member of her own clan and bearing the 
name of Stuart (29 July 1565), Mary escaped the various 
political combinations into which it was attempted to draw 
her with a view to a second marriage, and her action might 
have been a reasonable one, if it had not been in the first place 
dictated by caprice and passion. But she had become en- 
amoured of Darnley in a day, and her disillusion was equally 
rapid. This tall, slender youth, by turns timid and vain, with 
a heart soft as wax, had none of those qualities which impress 
a woman, and subdue her. A woman like Mary Stuart, variable, 
ardent and impulsive, with the feeling of her weakness and 
loneliness, likes to find her master, and at times her tyrant, in 
the man she loves, whilst she speedily despises in him her slave 
and creature, if he is nothing more; she prefers an arm of iron 
to an effeminate hand. Less than six months after her mar- 
riage Mary in disgust consoled herself with the Italian David 
Rizzio, a man of about thirty-two at that time, equally apt in 
matters of business and of pleasure, who advised her and 
served her as secretary, and had that musical talent which 
forms such a convenient cloak and introduction to some other 
talent with the fair sex. The feeble Darnley having confided 
his jealousy to the discontented nobles and gentlemen, the 
latter, in the interests of their policy, urged him to vengeance, 
and put their swords at his service. The Presbyterian min- 
isters and pastors were involved in the plot, which was laid 
and prepared with a wonderful unanimity under cover of the 
divine chastisement, and what is more, by means of acts and 
formal conventions simulating legality. The Queen and her 
favourite were caught in the snare, before they appeared to 
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have any suspicions. David Rizzio was seized by the con- 
spirators while at supper one evening (g March 1566), in 
Mary’s private chamber, Damley being present, and from 
there dragged into an adjoining room and stabbed. Mary was 
then about six months with child by her husband. From this 
day, embittered and outraged in her honour and affection, 
she conceived a still greater contempt, mingled with horror, 
for Darnley, and swore to be avenged on the violent perpe- 
trators of the murder. To this end she waits and dissembles, 
she assumes a mask for the first time in her life, and restrains 
all her impulses. Like all passionate women, she becomes 
astute only in the interests of her passion and vengeance. 

Here we have the most serious and most irreparable pas- 
sage in her life. Even after forming an adequate idea of the 
average morality of the sixteenth century, with all the perfidies 
and atrocities which it tolerated, one is hardly prepared. Mary 
had in the first place set her heart upon being avenged on the 
lords who had lent their assistance to Darnley, rather than on 
that feeble husband himself. To gain her end she becomes 
reconciled to the latter, and detaches him from his fellow- 
conspirators. She forces him to disown them, and thus entirely 
degrades and humiliates him in her own mind. She abides by 
this conduct as long as no passion for another is joined to this 
consummate contempt. Meanwhile she is confined (19 June) 
and makes him father of a son who takes after both in respect 
of their bad sides, and who was afterwards James I of England, 
that soul of a casuist in the body of a King. But a new passion 
has already arisen in Mary’s susceptible heart; the man she 
chooses this time has neither the weakness of Darnley nor the 
drawing-room accomplishments of a Rizzio: it is the Earl of 
Bothwell, aged thirty, ugly but martial in appearance, bold 
and courageous, violent and ready for any daring. It was to 
him that this tender and flexible will henceforth clung as to a 
support. Mary Stuart has found her master, and she will obey 
him in all things, without scruples, without remorse, as hap- 
pens in every distracted passion. 

How get rid of a husband who is henceforth loathsome? 
How unite herself with a man she loves, whose ambition is 
not of a humour to stop half-way? Here again, one needs to 
form a picture of the morals of the time, not to excuse, but to 
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explain Mary Stuart; a good number of the very same lords 
who had taken part in the murder of Rizzio, and who were 
leagued together by deeds and in writing, offered their serv- 
ices, and to re-enter into her good graces, pointed out the 
means of getting rid of a husband who had become a trouble- 
some burden. At first she only replied to these overtures by 
speaking of divorce and the difficulty of obtaining it; but these 
unscrupulous men said to her, by the mouth of Lethington, 
the most able and astute of them all: ‘Madame, trouble not 
your mind in the least; we are here of the principal of Your 
Grace’s nobility and Council, that shall find the means to make 
Your Majesty quit of him without prejudice to your son; and 
albeit that My Lord Murray, here present [Mary Stuart’s 
natural brother), be little less scrupulous for a Protestant than 
Your Grace is for a Papist, I am sure that he will look through 
his fingers, and will behold our doings and say nothing to the 
same.’ The word was spoken, it was only a question with 
Mary as with her brother Murray of looking through their 
fingers, according to the common expression, and to allow 
things to take their course, without interference. She was 
obliged however to assist; she had to entice Darnley, then 
convalescent after small-pox, into the trap, by pretending a 
renewal of affection. She lulled his suspicion without much 
trouble, and resumed her sway over him. She persuaded him 
to come in a litter from Glasgow to Kirk o’ Field, outside the 
gates of Edinburgh, to a kind of manse, little suited to receive 
a king and queen, but very convenient for the contemplated 
crime. Darnley perished there, strangled with his page, in the 
night of the 9 February 1567. The house was blown up by 
means of a barrel of gunpowder which had been conveyed 
into it, in order to suggest an accident. Meanwhile Mary had 
gone to a masked ball at Holyrood Palace; she had only left 
the King her husband in the course of the evening, and after 
all had been made ready to the smallest detail. Bothwell, who 
had put in a short appearance at the ball at Holyrood, went 
out of the town after midnight and directed all the proceed- 
ings. These circumstances are now irrefragably proved by the 
depositions of witnesses, by the confessions of the actors in 
the drama, and by Mary’s own letters, the authenticity of 
which M. Mignet places beyond a doubt in a final elucidation. 
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She was well aware that by lending herself so far to the plans 
of Bothwell, she was furnishing him with weapons against 
herself, and giving him cause to distrust her in his turn. He 
might say to himself, as Norfolk did afterwards, that the pil- 
low of such a woman is an unsafe resting-place. During the 
pieparations for this horrible ambush she more than once 
signified to him her repugnance to deceiving that poor credu- 
lous invalid, who trusted her: T will never rejoice, she said, 
to deceive anybody that trusts in me, yet, notwithstanding, 
you may command me in all things. Have no evil opinion of 
me for that cause, by reason you are the occasion of it your- 
self, because for my own particular revenge I would not do it 
to him.’ This r 61 e of Clytemnestra or of Gertrude in Hamlet 
was not, indeed, natural to her, and could only have been 
forced upon her. But passion on this occasion made her in- 
sensible to pity, and made her heart (according to her own 
confession) as hard as a diamond. Mary Stuart soon after this 
put the crown on her inordinate passion and desire by mairy- 
ing this same Bothwell, thereby exciting to revolt against her 
a whole people, whose morality, fanatical as it was, was not at 
least depraved, and was sounder than that of the gentry. 

The crime re-echoed beyond the seas: L’H6pital, that rep- 
resentative of the human conscience in a terrible century, 
heard, in the retirement of his country house, of the evil ways 
of her whose first marriage and early charm he had celebrated; 
he perpetuated his indignation in a new Latin poem, in which 
he recounts the horrors of that fatal night, and is not afraid 
to call the wife and young mother, the murderess, alas! of the 
father of her babe. 

On the fifteenth of May, three months, three short months 
after the murder, at the first smile of spring, was celebrated 
the wedding with the murderer. Mary Stuart justifies in every 
way the words of Shakespeare: ‘Frailty, thy name is Woman!’ 
And none was more a woman than Mary Stuart. 

Here, I cannot admit the third reproach of Mme Sand, to 
the effect that Mary Stuart forgot Bothwell; in the calamities 
and dangers which followed immediately after this last mar- 
riage, I can, on the contrary, only see that Mary had no other 
thought than that of not being separated from this violent 
and masterful husband. She loved him so madly, that she said 
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to any who cared to hear (April 1567), ‘that she would quit 
France, England and her own country, and follow him to the 
ends of the world, clothed in a white petticoat, rather than 
be parted from him.’ And soon after, when forced by the 
nobles to tear herself from Bothwell, with bitter reproaches 
she asked of them only one thing, ‘that they would put them 
both together into a ship and send them whithersoever fortune 
might lead.’ It was only absence, the final imprisonment, the 
impossibility of all communication, which forcibly brought 
about the rupture. It is true that Mary, when a prisoner in 
England, entreated the Scotch Estates to annul her marriage 
with Bothwell, in the hope of marrying the Duke of Norfolk, 
who was enamoured of herself (or pretended to be) and her 
crown, and whom moreover she never set eyes on. But, Both- 
well once ruined and a fugitive, could any one reproach Mary 
Stuart with a project from which she expected her restoration 
and deliverance? Her passion for Bothwell had been a mad- 
ness, and had driven her even to complicity in a crime. This 
fever having subsided, Mary turned her mind to the resources 
which offered, and among which were the promise of her 
hand. Her fault does not lie there, and among so many infideli- 
ties and horrors, it would be carrying delicacy very far to 
expect an eternity of sentiment for these remnants of an un- 
bridled and blood-stained passion. What is due to such pas- 
sions, when they do not leave hatred after them, and what is 
most befitting to them, is oblivion. 

Such conduct and such deeds, crowned by her incautious 
flight to England and the unwise surrender of her person into 
Elizabeth’s power, appear very ill-qualified to make of Mary 
Stuart the touching and pathetic heroine we are accustomed 
to cherish and admire. And yet she deserves all this pity, and 
it is enough to follow her through the third and last part of 
her life, during that long, unjust and painful captivity of 
nineteen years (18 May 1568-5 February 1587), to make one 
pity her by degrees and involuntarily. Defencelessly grappling 
with a crafty and ambitious rival, exposed to all the external 
consequences of her acts, the victim of an avaricious and 
tenacious policy, which does not release its prey but prolongs 
its tortures without devouring it, she is buoyed up by hopes 
and does not give in for a single moment. This power of 
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hoping, which has deceived her so many times, becomes in 
her a grace of state and a virtue. She moves the whole world 
in the interest of her misfortune and stirs it up with a power- 
ful charm. Her cause grows and is transformed. She is no 
longer the passionate and thoughtless woman, punished for 
her frailties and inconstancies, she is become the lawful heiress 
to the English crown, with the eyes of the world upon her as 
lies in her dungeon, a faithful, unshaken Catholic, who re- 
fuses to sacrifice her faith to the interest of her ambition and 
even to the saving of her life. The beauty and grandeur of 
this rdle were calculated to impress the tender and naturally 
credulous soul of Mary Stuart. She becomes permeated with 
it, and from the first moment it takes the place of all the old 
personal feelings, which gradually subside and die in her with 
the fugitive occasions which had excited them. She appears 
to remember them no more than the rippling of the waves 
and the foam of the waters on the shining lakes she had crossed. 
For nineteen years the whole Catholic world is roused to en- 
thusiasm for her who stands, half-heroine and half-martyr, 
signalling and waving the banner through her prison bars. 
Do not accuse her, a captive, of conspiring against Elizabeth; 
for, with her ideas of divine right and absolute royalty, even 
though the one sovereign should be the prisoner of the other, 
to seek the triumph of her cause is not conspiracy, but merely 
war. From the moment, moreover, when Mary Stuart is a 
prisoner, when we see her crushed and deprived of all com- 
fort, infirm, alasl and already prematurely grey; when we 
hear her repeating for the twentieth time, in the longest and 
most remarkable of her letters to Elizabeth (8 November 
1582): ‘Your imprisonment, without any right or just ground, 
has already destroyed my body, of which you will shortly see 
the end, if it continues there a little longer; and my enemies 
will not have much time to glut their cruelty on me: nothing 
is left of me but the soul, which all your power cannot make 
captive’: when we have heard her proud words mingled with 
complaints, pity for her carries the day, the heart has spoken; 
that sweet charm with which she was endowed, and which 
acted upon all who came near her, regains the upper hand, 
and influences us at this distance of time. Not with the text of 
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a statute read by a clerk of the Court, not even with the reason 
of a statesman does one judge her, but with the heart of a 
knight, or rather, of a man. Humanity, pity, religion, supreme 
poetic grace, all these invincible and immortal powers feel 
interested in her personality, and cry for her through the 
ages. ‘But I pray thee carry dais message from me, she said to 
old Melvil at the moment of her death, that I die a true woman 
to my religion, and like a true Queen of Scotland and France/ 

All faiths, all patriotisms, all nationalities, here invoked by 
Mary Stuart, have long re-echoed her and answered her with 
tears and love. 

How can we, moreover, reproach one who, after nineteen 
years of punishment and moral torture, in the night preceding 
her death, sought in the Lives of the Saints, which her maids 
were in the habit of reading to her evei-y night, a great culprit 
whom God had pardoned? ‘She was arrested by the touching 
story of the Good Thief on the Cross, which appeared to her 
the most reassuidng example of human confidence and divine 
clemency, and which Jane Kennedy (one of her maids) read 
to her: ‘He was a great sinner, she said, but not so great as I; 
I pray Our Lord, in memoi^y of His Passion, to have remem- 
brance and mercy of me, as He had upon him at the hour of 
his death/'-These true and sincere sentiments, this contrite 
humility of her last sublime moments, this perfect intelligence 
and this profound need of pardon, leave us incapable of seeing 
in her any stain of the past except through tears. . . . 

On leaving, however, this brilliant and stormy episode in 
the history of the sixteenth century, which is here described 
with so much power and judgment, with our minds still filled 
with these times of violence, treachery and iniquity, and with- 
out being so innocent as to believe that humanity has done for 
ever with such deeds, we begin to congratulate ourselves, all 
things notwithstanding, and to rejoice that we live in times 
of an improved and milder public morality; we might exclaim 
with the Sieur de Tavannes, after recounting in his Memoirs 
the life and death of Mary Stuart: ‘Happy is he who lives 
under a certain State, where good and evil are rewarded and 
punished according to their deserts! . . Happy are the 
times and societies in which a certain general morality and a 
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human respect for opinion, in which the Penal Code also, but 
especially the perpetual check of publicity, restrain even the 
boldest from those criminal resolves that every human heart, 
if left to itself, is ever tempted to generatel 
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We have to glance over sixty years in as many minutes. To 
read the mere catalogue of characters who figured during that 
long period would occupy our allotted time, and we should 
have all text and no sermon. England has to undergo the re- 
volt of the American colonies; to submit to defeat and sep- 
aration; to shake under the volcano of the French Revolution; 
to grapple and fight for the life with her gigantic enemy 
Napoleon; to gasp and rally after that tremendous struggle. 
The old society, with its courtly splendours, has to pass away; 
generations of statesmen to rise and disappear; Pitt to follow 
Chatham to the tomb; the memory of Rodney and Wolfe to 
be superseded by Nelson’s and Wellington’s glory; the old 
poets who unite us to Queen Anne’s time to sink into their 
graves; Johnson to die, and Scott and Byron to arise; Garrick 
to delight the world with his dazzling dramatic genius, and 
Kean to leap on the stage and take possession of the aston- 
ished theatre. Steam has to be invented; kings to be beheaded, 
banished, deposed, restored. Napoleon is to be but an episode, 
and George III. is to be alive through all these varied changes, 
to accompany his people through all these revolutions of 
thought, government, society; to survive out of the old world 
into ours. 

When I first saw England, she was in mourning for the 
young Princess Charlotte, the hope of the empire. I came 
from India as a child, and our ship touched at an island on 
the way home, where my black servant took me a long walk 

.^48 
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over rocks and hills until we reached a garden, where we saw 
a man walking. ‘That is he,’ said the black man: ‘that is 
Bonaparte! He eats three sheep every day, and all the little 
children he can lay hands on!’ There were people in the 
British dominions besides that poor Calcutta serving-man, 
with an equal horror of the Corsican ogre. 

With the same childish attendant, I remember peeping 
through the colonnade at Carlton House, and seeing the 
abode of the great Prince Regent. I can see yet the guards 
pacing before the gates of the place. The place! What place? 
The palace exists no more than the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. 
It is but a name now. Where be the sentries who used to 
salute as the Royal chariots drove in and out? The chariots, 
with the kings inside, have driven to the realms of Pluto; the 
tall Guards have marched into darkness, and the echoes of 
their drums are rolling in Hades. Where the palace once stood, 
a hundred little children are paddling up and down the steps 
to Saint James’s Park. A score of grave gentlemen are taking 
their tea at the ‘Athenaeum Club;’ as many grisly warriors are 
garrisoning the 'United Service Club,’ opposite. Pall Mall is 
the great social Exchange of London now— the mart of news, 
of politics, of scandal, of rumour— the English Forum, so to 
speak, where men discuss the last despatch from the Crimea, 
the last speech of Lord Derby, the next move of Lord John. 
And, now and then, to a few antiquarians whose thoughts are 
with the past rather than with the present, it is a memorial of 
old times and old people, and Pall Mall is our Palmyra. Look! 
About this spot Tom of Ten Thousand was killed by Konigs- 
marck’s gang. In that great red house Gainsborough lived, 
and Culloden Cumberland, George III.’s uncle. Yonder is 
Sarah Marlborough’s palace, just as it stood when that terma- 
gant occupied it. At 25, Walter Scott used to live; at the house, 
now No. 79, and occupied by the society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, resided Mistress Eleanor 
Gwynn, comedian. How often has Queen Caroline’s chair 
issued from under yonder arch! All the men of the Georges 
have passed up and down the street. It has seen Walpole’s 
chariot and Chatham’s sedan; and Fox, Gibbon, Sheridan, on 
their way to Brooks’s; and stately William Pitt stalking on the 
arm of Dundas; and Hanger and Tom Sheridan reeling out 
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of Raggett’s; and Byron limping into Wattier’s; and Swift 
striding out of Bury Street; and Mr. Addison and Dick Steele, 
both perhaps a little the better for liquor; and the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York clattering over the pavement; 
and Johnson counting the posts along the streets, after daw- 
dling before Dodsley’s window; and Horry Walpole hobbling 
into his carriage, with a gimcrack just bought at Christie’s; 
and George Selwyn sauntering into White’s. 

In the published letters to George Selwyn we get a mass of 
correspondence by no means so brilliant and witty as Wal- 
pole’s, or so bitter and bright as Hervey’s, but as interesting, 
and even more descriptive of the time, because the letters are 
the work of many hands. You hear more voices speaking, as it 
were, and more natural than Horace’s dandified treble, and 
Sporus’s malignant whisper. As one reads the Selwyn letters 
—as one looks at Reynolds’s noble pictures illustrative of those 
magnificent times and voluptuous people— one almost hears 
the voice of the dead past; the laughter and the chorus; the 
toast called over the brimming cups; the shout at the race- 
course or the gaming-table; the merry joke frankly spoken to 
the laughing fine lady. How fine those ladies were, those 
ladies who heard and spoke such coarse jokes; how grand 
those gentlemen! 

I fancy that peculiar product of the past, the fine gentleman, 
has almost vanished off the face of the earth, and is disappear- 
ing like the beaver or the Red Indian. We can’t have fine 
gentlemen any more, because we can’t have the society in 
which they lived. The people will not obey; the parasites will 
not be as obsequious as formerly: children do not go down 
on their knees to beg their parents’ blessing: chaplains do not 
say grace and retire before the pudding: servants do not say 
'your honour’ and ‘your worship’ at every moment: trades- 
men do not stand hat in hand as the gentleman passes: authors 
do not wait for hours in gentlemen’s anterooms with a ful- 
some dedication, for which they hope to get five guineas from 
his Lordship. In the days when there were fine gentlemen, 
Mr. Secretary Pitt’s under-secretaries did not dare to sit down 
before him; but Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went down on his gouty 
knees to George II.; and when George III. spoke a few kind 
words to him. Lord Chatham burst into tears of reverential 
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joy and gratitude: so awful was the idea of the monarch, and 
so great the distinctions of rank. Fancy Lord John Russell or 
Lord Palmerston on their knees whilst the Sovereign was 
reading a despatch, or beginning to cry because Prince Albert 
said something civil! 

At the accession of George IIL, the patricians were yet at 
the height of their good fortune. Society recognised their 
superiority, which they themselves pretty calmly took for 
granted. They inherited not only titles and estates, and seats 
in the House of Peers, but seats in the House of Commons. 
There were a multitude of Government places, and not merely 
these, but bribes of actual £^500 notes, which members of the 
House took not much shame in receiving. Fox went into 
Parliament at twenty: Pitt when just of age: his father when 
not much older. It was the good time for patricians. Small 
blame to them if they took and enjoyed, and over-enjoyed, 
the prizes of politics, the pleasures of social life. 

In these letters to Selwyn, we are made acquainted with a 
whole society of these defunct fine gentlemen: and can watch 
with a curious interest a life which the novel-writers of that 
time, I think, have scarce touched upon. To Smollett, to 
Fielding even, a lord was a lord: a gorgeous being with a blue 
ribbon, a coroneted chair, and an immense star on his bosom, 
to whom commoners paid reverence. Richardson, a man of 
humbler birth than either of the above two, owned that he 
was ignorant regarding the manners of the aristocracy, and 
besought Mrs. Donnellan, a lady who had lived in the great 
world, to examine a volume of Sir Charles Grandison, and 
point out any errors which she might see in this particular. 
Mrs. Donnellan found so many faults, that Richardson 
changed colour; shut up the book; and muttered that it were 
best to throw it in the fire. Here, in Selwyn, we have the real 
original men and women of fashion of the early time of 
George IIL We can follow them to the new club at Almack’s; 
we can travel over Europe with them; we can accompany 
them not only to the public places, but to their country- 
houses and private society. Here is a whole company of them; 
wits and prodigals; some persevering in their bad ways; some 
repentant, but relapsing; beautiful ladies, parasites, humble 
chaplains, led captains. Those fair creatures whom we 
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love in Reynolds’s portraits, and who still look out on us 
from his canvases with their sweet calm faces and gracious 
smiles— those fine gentlemen who did us the honour to gov- 
ern us; who inherited their boroughs; took their ease in 
their patent places; and slipped Lord North’s bribes so 
elegantly under their ruffles— we make acquaintance with a 
hundred of these fine folks, hear their talk and laughter, 
read of their loves, quarrels, intrigues, debts, duels, divorces; 
can fancy them alive if we read the book long enough. We 
can attend at Duke Hamilton’s wedding, and behold him 
marry his bride with the curtain-ring: we can peep into her 
poor sister’s death-bed: we can see Charles Fox cursing over 
the cards, or March bawling out the odds at Newmarket: we 
can imagine Burgoyne tripping off from St. James’s Street 
to conquer the Americans, and slinking back into the club 
somewhat crestfallen after his beating; we can see the young 
King dressing himself for the drawing-room and asking ten 
thousand questions regarding all the gentlemen: we can have 
high life or low, the struggle at the Opera to behold the 
Violetta or the Zamperini— the Macaronis and fine ladies in 
their chairs trooping to the masquerade or Madame Cornelys’s 
—the crowd at Drury Lane to look at the body of Miss Ray, 
whom Parson Hackman has just pistolled— or we can peep into 
Newgate, where poor Mr. Rice the forger is waiting his fate 
and his supper. ‘You need not be particular about the sauce 
for his fowl,’ says one turnkey to another; ‘for you know 
he is to be hanged in the morning.’ ‘Yes,’ replies the second 
janitor, ‘but the chaplain sups with him, and he is a terrible 
fellow for melted butter.’ 

Selwyn has a chaplain and parasite, one Doctor Warner, 
than whom Plautus, or Ben Jonson, or Hogarth, never 
painted a better character. In letter after letter he adds fresh 
strokes to the portrait of himself, and completes a portrait 
not a little curious to look at now that the man has passed 
away; all the foul pleasures and gambols in which he revelled, 
played out; all the rouged faces into which he leered, worms 
and skulls; all the fine gentlemen whose shoe-buckles he 
kissed, laid in their coffins. This worthy clergyman takes care 
to tell us that he does not believe in his religion, though, thank 
Heaven, he is not so great a rogue as a lawyer. He goes on 
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Mr. Selwyn’s errands, any errands, and is proud, he says, to 
be that gentleman’s proveditor. He waits upon the Duke of 
Queensberry—old Q.— and exchanges pretty stories with that 
aristocrat. He comes home ‘after a hard day’s christening,’ as 
he says, and writes to his patron before sitting down to whist 
and partridges for supper. He revels in the thoughts of ox- 
cheek and burgundy— he is a boisterous, uproarious parasite, 
licks his master’s shoes with explosions of laughter and cun- 
ning smack and gusto, and likes the taste of that blacking as 
much as the best claret in old Q.’s cellar. He has Rabelais and 
Horace at his greasy fingers’ ends. He is inexpressibly mean, 
curiously jolly; kindly and good-natured in secret— a tender- 
hearted knave, not a venomous lickspittle. Jesse says, that at 
his chapel in Long Acre, ‘he attained a considerable popu- 
larity by the pleasing, manly, and eloquent style of his deliv- 
ery,’ Was infidelity endemic, and corruption in the air? 
Around a young King, himself of the most exemplary life 
and undoubted piety, lived a Court society as dissolute as our 
country ever knew. George II.’s bad morals bore their fruit 
in George III.’s early years; as I believe that a knowledge of 
that good man’s example, his moderation, his frugal simplicity, 
and God-fearing life, tended infinitely to improve the morals 
of the country and purify the whole nation. 

After Warner, the most interesting of Selwyn’s correspond- 
ents is the Earl of Carlisle, grandfather of the amiable noble- 
man at present Viceroy in Ireland. The grandfather, too, was 
Irish Viceroy, having previously been treasurer of the King’s 
household; and, in 1778, the principal Commissioner for 
treating, consulting, and agreeing upon the means of quieting 
the divisions subsisting in His Majesty’s colonies, plantations, 
and possessions in North America, You may read his Lord- 
ship’s manifestoes in the Royal New York Gazette. He re- 
turned to England, having by no means quieted the colonies; 
and speedily afterwards the Royal New York Gazette some- 
how ceased to be published. 

This good, clever, kind, highly-bred Lord Carlisle was one 
of the English fine gentlemen who was well-nigh ruined by 
the awful debauchery and extravagance which prevailed in 
the great English society of those days. Its dissoluteness was 
awful: it had swarmed over Europe after the Peace; it had 
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danced, and raced, and gambled in all the Courts. It had made 
its bow at Versailles; it had run its horses on the plain of 
Sablons, near Paris, and created the Anglomania there; it had 
exported vast quantities of pictures and marbles from Rome 
and Florence: it had ruined itself by building great galleries 
and palaces for the reception of the statues and pictures: it had 
brought over singing-women and dancing-women from all 
the operas of Europe, on whom my Lords lavished their thou- 
sands, whilst they left their honest wives and honest children 
languishing in the lonely deserted splendours of the castle 
and park at home. 

Besides the great London society of those days, there was 
another unacknowledged world, extravagant beyond meas- 
ure, tearing about in the pursuit of pleasure; dancing, gam- 
bling, drinking, singing; meeting the real society in the public 
places (at Ranelaghs, Vauxhalls, and Ridottos, about which 
our old novelists talk so constantly), and outvying the real 
leaders of fashion in luxury, and splendour, and beauty. For 
instance, when the famous Miss Gunning visited Paris as 
Lady Coventry, where she expected that her beauty would 
meet with the applause which had followed her and her sister 
through England, it appears she was put to flight by an Eng- 
lish lady still more lovely in the eyes of the Parisians. A cer- 
tain Mrs. Pitt took a box at the opera opposite the Countess; 
and was so much handsomer than her Ladyship, that the 
parterre cried out that this was the real English angel, where- 
upon Lady Coventry quitted Paris in a huff. The poor thing 
died presently of consumption, accelerated, it was said, by the 
red and white paint with which she plastered those luckless 
charms of hers. (We must represent to ourselves all fashion- 
able female Europe, at that time, as plastered with white, and 
raddled with red.) She left two daughters behind her, whom 
George Selwyn loved (he was curiously fond of little chil- 
dren), and who are described very drolly and pathetically in 
these letters, in their little nursery, where passionate little 
Lady Fanny, if she had not good cards, flung hers into Lady 
Mary’s face; and where they sat conspiring how they should 
receive a mother-in-law whom their papa presently brought 
home. They got on very well with their mother-in-law, who 
was very kind to them; and they grew up, and they were mar- 
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ried, and they were both divorced afterwards — poor little 
souls! Poor painted mother, poor society, ghastly in its pleas- 
ures, its loves, its revelries! 

As for my Lord Commissioner, we can afford to speak about 
him; because, though he was a wild and weak Commissioner 
at one time, though he hurt his estate, though he gambled and 
lost ten thousand pounds at a sitting-~‘five times more,’ says 
the unlucky gentleman, *than I ever lost before;’ though he 
swore he never would touch a card again; and yet, strange to 
say, went back to the table and lost still more; yet he repented 
of his errors, sobered down, and became a worthy peer and a 
good country gentleman, and returned to the good wife and 
the good children whom he had always loved with the best 
part of his heart. He had married at one-and-twenty. He found 
himself, in the midst of a dissolute society, at the head of a 
great fortune. Forced into luxury, and obliged to be a great 
lord and a great idler, he yielded to some temptations, and 
paid for them a bitter penalty of manly remorse; from some 
others he fled wisely, and ended by conquering them nobly. 
But he always had the good wife and children in his mind, and 
they saved him. 1 am very glad you did not come to me the 
morning I left London,’ he writes to G. Selwyn, as he is em- 
barking for America. ‘I can only say, I never knew till that 
moment of parting, what grief was,’ There is no parting 
now, where they are. The faithful wife, the kind generous 
gentleman, have left a noble race behind them; an inheritor 
of his name and titles, who is beloved as widely as he is known; 
a man most kind, accomplished, gentle, friendly, and pure; 
and female descendants occupying high stations and embel- 
lishing great names; some renowned for beauty, and all for 
spotless lives, and pious matronly virtues. 

Another of Selwyn’s correspondents is the Earl of March, 
afterwards Duke of Queensberry, whose life lasted into this 
century; and who certainly as earl or duke, young man or 
greybeard, was not an ornament to any possible society. The 
legends about old Q. are awful. In Selwyn, in Wraxall, and 
contemporary chronicles, the observer of human nature may 
follow him, drinking, gambling, intriguing to the end of his 
career; when the wrinkled, palsied, toothless old Don Juan 
died, as wicked and unrepentant as he had been at the hottest 
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season of youth and passion. There is a house in Piccadilly, 
where they used to show a certain low window at which old 
Q. sat to his very last days, ogling through his senile glasses 
the women as they passed by. 

There must have been a great deal of good about this lazy 
sleepy George Selwyn, which, no doubt, is set to his present 
credit. ‘Your friendship,’ writes Carlisle to him, ‘is so differ- 
ent from anything I have ever met with or seen in the world, 
that when I recollect the extraordinary proofs of your kind- 
ness, it seems to me like a dream.’ ‘I have lost my oldest friend 
and acquaintance, G. Selwyn,’ writes Walpole to Miss Berry: 
'I really loved him, not only for his infinite wit, but for a 
thousand good qualities.’ I am glad, for my part, that such a 
lover of cakes and ale should have had a thousand good quali- 
ties— that he should have been friendly, generous, warm- 
hearted, trustworthy. ‘I rise at six,’ writes Carlisle to him, from 
Spa (a great resort of fashionable people in our ancestors’ 
days), ‘play at cricket till dinner, and dance in the evening, 
till I can scarcely crawl to bed at eleven. There is a life for 
youl You get up at nine; play with Raton your dog till twelve, 
in your dressing-gown; then creep down to “White’s”; are 
five hours at table; sleep till supper-time; and then make two 
wretches carry you in a sedan-chair, with three pints of claret 
in you, three miles for a shilling.’ Occasionally, instead of 
sleeping at ‘White’s,’ George went down and snoozed in the 
House of Commons by the side of Lord North. He represented 
Gloucester for many years, and had a borough of his own, 
Ludgershall, for which, when he was too lazy to contest Glou- 
cester, he sat himself. ‘I have given directions for the election 
of Ludgershall to be of Lord Melbourne and myself,’ he writes 
to the Premier, whose friend he was, and who was himself as 
sleepy, as witty, and as good-natured as George. 

If, in looking at the lives of princes, courtiers, men of rank 
and fashion, we must perforce depict them as idle, profligate, 
and criminal, we must make allowances for the rich men’s 
failings, and recollect that we, too, were very likely indolent 
and voluptuous, had we no motive for work, a mortal’s nat- 
ural taste for pleasure, and the daily temptation of a large 
income. What could a great peer, with a great castle and park, 
and a great fortune, do but be splendid and idle? In these 
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letters of Lord Carlisle’s from which I have been quoting, 
there is many a just complaint made by the kind-hearted 
young nobleman of the state which he is obliged to keep; the 
magnificence in which he must live; the idleness to which his 
position as a peer of England bound him. Better for him had 
he been a lawyer at his desk, or a clerk in his office;— a thousand 
times better chance for happiness, education, employment, 
security from temptation. A few years since the profession of 
arms was the only one which our nobles could follow. The 
Church, the Bar, medicine, literature, the arts, commerce, 
were below them. It is to the middle class we must look for 
the safety of England; the working educated men, away from 
Lord North’s bribery in the senate; the good clergy not cor- 
rupted into paiasites by hopes of preferment; the tradesmen 
rising into manly opulence; the painters pursuing their gentle 
calling; the men of letters in their quiet studies: these are 
the men whom we love and like to read of in the last age. How 
small the grandees and the men of pleasure look beside them! 
how contemptible the stories of the George III. Court squab- 
bles are beside the recorded talk of dear old Johnson! What 
is the grandest entertainment at Windsor, compared to a night 
at the club over its modest cups, with Percy and Langton, and 
Goldsmith and poor Bozzy at the table! I declare I think, of 
all the polite men of that age, Joshua Reynolds was the finest 
gentleman. And they were good, as well as witty and wise, 
those dear old friends of the past. Their minds were not de- 
bauched by excess, or effeminate with luxury. They toiled 
their noble day’s labour: they rested, and took their kindly 
pleasure; they cheered their holiday meetings with generous 
wit and hearty interchange of thought: they were no prudes, 
but no blush need follow their conversation: they were merry, 
but no riot came out of their cups. Ah! I would have liked a 
night at the ‘Turk’s Head,’ even though bad news had ar- 
rived from the colonies, and Doctor Johnson was growling 
against the rebels; to have sat with him and Goldy; and to 
have heard Burke, the finest talker in the world; and to have 
had Garrick flashing in with a story from his theatre!— I like, 
I say, to think of that society; and not merely how pleasant and 
how wise, but how good they were. I think it was on going 
home one night from the club that Edmund Burke— his noble 
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soul full of great thoughts, be sure, for they never left him; 
his heart full of gentleness— -was accosted by a poor wandering 
woman, to whom he spoke words of kindness; and moved by 
the tears of this Magdalen, perhaps having caused them by 
the good words he spoke to her, he took her home to the house 
of his wife and children, and never left her until he had found 
the means of restoring her to honesty and labour. O you fine 
gentlemen! you Marches, and Selwyns, and Chesterfields, how 
small you look by the side of these great men! Good-natured 
Carlisle plays at cricket all day, and dances in the evening 'till 
he can scarcely crawl,’ gaily contrasting his superior virtue 
with George Selwyn’s, 'carried to bed by two wretches at mid- 
night with three pints of claret in him.’ Do you remember the 
verses— the sacred verses— which Johnson wrote on the death 
of his humble friend Levett? 

'Well tried through many a varying year. 

See Levett to the grave descend; 

Officious, innocent, sincere. 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

In misery’s darkest cavern known. 

His useful care was ever nigh. 

Where hopeless anguish poured the groan. 

And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mocked by chill delay. 

No petty gain disdained by pride. 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 

His virtues walked their narrow round. 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed,’ 

Whose name looks the brightest now, that of Queensberry the 
wealthy duke, or Selwyn the wit, or Levett the poor physician? 

I hold old Johnson (and shall we not pardon James Bos- 
well some errors for embalming him for us?) to be the great 
supporter of the British monarchy and Church during the last 
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age— better than whole benches of bishops, better than Pitts, 
Norths, and the great Burke himself. Johnson had the ear 
of the nation: his immense authority reconciled it to loyalty, 
and shamed it out of irreligion. When George III. talked with 
him, and the people heard the great author’s good opinion 
of the Sovereign, whole generations rallied to the King. John- 
son was revered as a sort of oracle; and the oracle declared 
for Church and King. What a humanity the old man had! He 
was a kindly partaker of all honest pleasures: a fierce foe to 
all sin, but a gentle enemy to all sinners. ‘What, boys, are you 
for a frolic?’ he cries, when Topham Beauclerc comes and 
wakes him up at midnight: ‘I’m with you.’ And away he goes, 
tumbles on his homely old clothes, and trundles through 
Covent Garden with the young fellows. When he used to 
frequent Garrick’s theatre, and had ‘the liberty of the scenes,’ 
he says, ‘All the actresses knew me, and dropped me a curtsey 
as they passed to the stage.’ That would make a pretty picture: 
it is a pretty picture, in my mind, of youth, folly, gaiety, ten- 
derly surveyed by wisdom’s merciful pure eyes. 

George III. and his Queen lived in a very unpretending but 
elegant-looking house, on the site of the hideous pile under 
which his granddaughter at present reposes. The King’s 
mother inhabited Carlton House, which contemporary prints 
represent with a perfect paradise of a garden, with trim lawns, 
green arcades, and vistas of classic statues. She admired these 
in company with my Lord Bute, who had a fine classic taste, 
and sometimes counsel took and sometimes tea in the pleasant 
green arbours along with that polite nobleman. Bute was 
hated with a rage of which there have been few examples in 
English history. He was the butt for everybody’s abuse; for 
Wilkes’s devilish mischief; for Churchill’s slashing satire; for 
the hooting of the mob that roasted the boot, his emblem, 
in a thousand bonfires; that hated him because he was a 
favourite and a Scotchman, calling him ‘Mortimer,’ ‘Lothario,’ 
I know not what names, and accusing his Royal mistress of all 
sorts of crimes— the grave, lean, demure elderly woman, who, 
I dare say, was quite as good as her neighbours. Chatham lent 
the aid of his great malice to influence the popular sentiment 
against her. He assailed, in the House of Lords, ‘the secret 
influence, more mighty than the throne itself, which betrayed 
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and clogged every administration/ The most furious pam- 
phlets echoed the cry. Impeach the King’s mother/ was scrib- 
bled over every wall at the Court end of the town, Walpole 
tells us. What had she done? What had Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, George’s father, done, that he was so loathed by George 
IL and never mentioned by George III.? Let us not seek for 
stones to batter that forgotten grave, but acquiesce in the 
contemporary epitaph over him:— • 

‘Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 

Had it been his father, 

I had much rather. 

Had it been his brother. 

Still better than another. 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her. 

Had it been the whole generation. 

Still better for the nation. 

But since his only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 

There’s no more to be said/ 

The widow with eight children round her prudently recon- 
ciled herself with the King, and won the old man’s confidence 
and good-will. A shrewd, hard, domineering, narrow-minded 
woman, she educated her children according to her lights, and 
spoke of the eldest as a dull good boy: she kept him very close: 
she held the tightest rein over him: she had curious prejudices 
and bigotries. His uncle, the burly Cumberland, taking down 
a sabre once, and drawing it to amuse the child—the boy started 
back and turned pale. The Prince felt a generous shock: 'What 
must they have told him about me?’ he asked. 

His mother’s bigotry and hatred he inherited with the cou- 
rageous obstinacy of his own race; but he was a firm believer 
where his fathers had been freethinkers, and a true and fond 
supporter of the Church, of which he was the titular defender. 
Like other dull men, the King was all his life suspicious of 
superior people. He did not like Fox; he did not like Reynolds; 
he did not like Nelson, Chatham, Burke; he was testy at the 
idea of all innovations, and suspicious of all innovators. He 
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loved mediocrities; Benjamin West was his favourite painter; 
Beattie was his poet. The King lamented, not without pathos, 
in his after life, that his education had been neglected. He was 
a dull lad brought up by narrow-minded people. The cleverest 
tutors in the world could have done little probably to expand 
that small intellect, though they might have improved his 
taste, and taught his perceptions some generosity. 

But he admired as well as he could. There is little doubt that 
a letter, written by the little Princess Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, — a letter containing the most feeble common- 
places about the horrors of war, and the most trivial remarks 
on the blessings of peace— struck the young monarch greatly, 
and decided him upon selecting the young princess as the 
sharer of his throne. I pass over the stories of his juvenile 
loves— of Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress, to whom they say 
he was actually married (though I don’t know who has ever 
seen the register)— of lovely black-haired Sarah Lennox, about 
whose beauty Walpole has written in raptures, and who used 
to lie in wait for the young Prince, and make hay at him on 
the lawn of Holland House. He sighed and he longed, but he 
rode away from her. Her picture still hangs in Holland House, 
a magnificent masterpiece of Reynolds, a canvas worthy of 
Titian. She looks from the castle window, holding a bird in 
her hand, at black-eyed young Charles Fox, her nephew. The 
Royal bird flew away from lovely Sarah. She had to figure as 
bridesmaid at her little Mecklenburg rival’s wedding, and 
died in our own time a quiet old lady, who had become the 
mother of the heroic Napiers. 

They say the little Princess who had written the fine letter 
about the horrors of war— a beautiful letter without a single 
blot, for which she was to be rewarded, like the heroine of 
the old spelling-book story— was at play one day with some of 
her young companions in the gardens of Strelitz, and that the 
young ladies’ conversation was, strange to say, about husbands. 
‘Who will take such a poor little princess as me?’ Charlotte 
said to her friend, Ida von Bulow, and at that very moment 
the postman’s horn sounded, and Ida said, ‘Princess! there is 
the sweetheart.’ As she said, so it actually turned out. The 
postman brought letters from the splendid young King of all 
England, who said, ‘Princess! because you have written such 
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a beautiful letter, which does credit to your head and heart, 
come and be Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and 
the true wife of your most obedient servant, George!’ So she 
jumped for joy; and went upstairs and packed all her little 
trunks; and set off straightway for her kingdom in a beautiful 
yacht, with a harpsichord on board for her to play upon, and 
around her a beautiful fleet, all covered with flags and stream- 
ers: and the distinguished Madame Auerbach complimented 
her with an ode, a translation of which may be read in the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine to the present day:— 

‘Her gallant navy through the main 
Now cleaves its liquid way 
There to their queen a chosen train 
Of nymphs due reverence pay. 

Europa, when conveyed by Jove 
To Crete’s distinguished shore. 

Greater attention scarce could prove. 

Or be respected more.’ 

They met, and they were married, and for years they led 
the happiest simplest lives sure ever led by married couple. 
It is said the King winced when he first saw his homely little 
bride; but, however that may be, he was a true and faithful 
husband to her, as she was a faithful and loving wife. They 
had the simplest pleasures— the very mildest and simplest- 
little country dances, to which a dozen couples were invited, 
and where the honest King would stand up and dance for three 
hours at a time to one tune; after which delicious excitement 
they would go to bed without any supper (the Court people 
grumbling sadly at that absence of supper), and get up quite 
early the next morning, and perhaps the next night have 
another dance; or the Queen would play on the spinet— she 
played pretty well, Haydn said— or the King would read to her 
a paper out of the Spectator, or perhaps one of Ogden’s ser- 
mons. O Arcadia! what a life it must have been! There used to 
be Sunday drawing-rooms at Court; but the young King 
stopped these, as he stopped all that godless gambling whereof 
we have made mention. Not that George was averse to any 
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innocent pleasures, or pleasures which he thought innocent. 
He was a patron of the arts, after his fashion; kind and gra- 
cious to the artists whom he favoured, and respectful to their 
calling. He wanted once to establish an Order of Minerva for 
literary and scientific characters; the knights were to take 
rank after the Knights of the Bath, and to sport a straw-col- 
oured ribbon and a star of sixteen points. But there was such 
a row among the literati as to the persons who should be ap- 
pointed, that the plan was given up, and Minerva and her 
star never came down amongst us. 

He objected to painting St. Paul’s, as Popish practice; ac- 
cordingly, the most clumsy heathen sculptures decorate that 
edifice at present. It is fortunate that the paintings, too, were 
spared, for painting and drawing were woefully unsound at 
the close of the last century; and it is far better for our eyes 
to contemplate whitewash (when we turn them away from 
the clergyman) than to look at Opie’s pitchy canvases, or 
Fuseli’s livid monsters. 

And yet there is one day in the year— a day when old George 
loved with all his heart to attend it— when I think St. Paul’s 
presents the noblest sight in the whole world: when five thou- 
sand charity children with cheeks like nosegays, and sweet 
fresh voices, sing the hymn which makes every heart thrill 
with praise and happiness. I have seen a hundred grand sights 
in the world— coronations, Parisian splendours. Crystal Palace 
openings. Pope’s chapels with their processions of long-tailed 
cardinals and quavering choirs of fat soprani— but think in all 
Christendom there is no such sight as Charity Children’s Day. 
Non Angli, sed angeli. As one looks at that beautiful multi- 
tude of innocents: as the first note strikes: indeed one may 
almost fancy that cherubs are singing. 

Of Church music the King was always very fond, showing 
skill in it both as a critic and as a performer. Many stories, 
mirthful and affecting, are told of his behaviour at the con- 
certs which he ordered. When he was blind and ill he chose 
the music for the Ancient Concerts once, and the music and 
words which he selected were from ‘Samson Agonistes,’ and 
all had reference to his blindness, his captivity, and his afflic- 
tion. He would beat time with his music-roll as they sang the 
anthem in the Chapel Royal. If the page below was talkative 
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or inattentive, down would come the music-roll on young 
scapegrace’s powdered head. The theatre was always his de- 
light. His bishops and clergy used to attend it, thinking it no 
shame to appear where that good man was seen. He is said not 
to have cared for Shakespeare or tragedy much; farces and 
pantomimes were his joy; and especially when clown swal- 
lowed a carrot or a string of sausages, he would laugh so out- 
rageously that the lovely Princess by his side would have to 
say, ‘My gracious monarch, do compose yourself.’ But he con- 
tinued to laugh, and at the very smallest farces, as long as his 
poor wits were left him. 

There is something to me exceedingly touching in that 
simple early life of the King’s. As long as his mother lived— 
a dozen years after his marriage with the little spinet-player— 
he was a great shy awkward boy under the tutelage of that 
hard parent. She must have been a clever, domineering, cruel 
woman. She kept her household lonely and in gloom, mistrust- 
ing almost all people who came about her children. Seeing 
the young Duke of Gloucester silent and unhappy once, she 
sharply asked him the cause of his silence. ‘I am thinking,’ 
said the poor child. ‘Thinking, sir! and of what?’ ‘I am think- 
ing if ever I have a son I will not make him so unhappy as you 
make me.’ The other sons were all wild, except George. Duti- 
fully every evening George and Charlotte paid their visit to 
the King’s mother at Carlton House. She had a throat-com- 
plaint, of which she died; but to the last persisted in driving 
about the streets to show she was alive. The night before her 
death the resolute woman talked with her son and daughter- 
in-law as usual, went to bed, and was found dead there in the 
morning. ‘George, be a king!’ were the words which she was 
forever croaking in the ears of her son: and a king the simple, 
stubborn, affectionate, bigoted man tried to be. 

He did his best; he worked according to his lights; what 
virtue he knew, he tried to practise; what knowledge he could 
master, he strove to acquire. He was for ever drawing maps, 
for example, and learned geography with no small care and 
industry. He knew all about the family histories and gen- 
ealogies of his gentry, and pretty histories he must have known. 
He knew the whole Army List; and all the facings, and the 
exact number of the buttons, and all the tags and laces, and 
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the cut of all the cocked-hats, pigtails, and gaiters in his army. 
He knew the personnel of the Universities; what doctors were 
inclined to Socinianism, and who were sound Churchmen; he 
knew the etiquettes of his own and his grandfather’s Courts 
to a nicety, and the smallest particulars regarding the routine 
of ministers, secretaries, embassies, audiences: the humblest 
page in the anteroom, or the meanest helper in the stables or 
kitchen. These parts of the Royal business he was capable of 
learning, and he learned. But, as one thinks of an office, al- 
most divine, performed by any mortal man— of any single 
being pretending to control the thoughts, to direct the faith, 
to order the implicit obedience of brother millions, to compel 
them into war at his offence or quarrel; to command, ‘in this 
way you shall trade, in this way you shall think; these neigh- 
bours shall be your allies whom you shall help, these others 
your enemies whom you shall slay at my orders; in this way 
you shall worship God;’— who can wonder that, when such a 
man as George took such an office on himself, punishment and 
humiliation should fall upon people and chief? 

Yet there is something grand about his courage. The battle 
of the King with his aristocracy remains yet to be told by the 
historian who shall view the reign of George more justly than 
the trumpery panegyrists who wrote immediately after his 
decease. It was he, with the people to back him, who made the 
war with America; it was he and the people who refused 
justice to the Roman Catholics; and on both questions he beat 
the patricians. He bribed: he bullied: he darkly dissembled on 
occasion: he exercised a slippery perseverance, and a vindic- 
tive resolution, which one almost admires as one thinks his 
character over. His courage was never to be beat. It trampled 
North under foot: it bent the stiff neck of the younger Pitt: 
even his illness never conquered that indomitable spirit. As 
soon as his brain was clear, it resumed the scheme, only laid 
aside when his reason left him: as soon as his hands were out 
of the strait-waistcoat, they took up the pen and the plan which 
had engaged him up to the moment of his malady. I believe 
it is by persons believing themselves in the right that nine- 
tenths of the tyranny of this world has been perpetrated. Ar- 
guing on that convenient premiss, the Dey of Algiers would 
cut off twenty heads of a morning; Father Dominic would 
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bum a score of Jews in the presence of the Most Catholic 

King, and the Archbishops of Toledo and Salamanca sing 

Amen. Protestants were roasted, Jesuits hung and quartered 

at Smithfield, and witches burned at Salem, and all by worthy 

people, who believed they had the best authority for their 

actions. 

And so, with respect to old George, even Americans, whom 
he hated and who conquered him, may give him credit for 
having quite honest reasons for oppressing them. Appended 
to Lord Brougham’s biographical sketch of Lord North are 
some autograph notes of the King, which let us most curiously 
into the state of his mind. ‘The times certainly require,’ says 
be, ‘the concurrence of all who wish to prevent anarchy. I have 
no wish but the prosperity of my own dominions, therefore 
I must look upon all who would not heartily assist me as bad 
men, as well as bad subjects.’ That is the way he reasoned. ‘I 
wish nothing but good, therefore every man who does not 
agree with me is a traitor and a scoundrel.’ Remember that 
he believed himself anointed by a Divine commission; re- 
member that he was a man of slow parts and imperfect educa- 
tion; that the same awful will of Heaven which placed a 
crown upon his head, which made him tender to his family, 
pure in his life, courageous and honest, made him dull of 
comprehension, obstinate of will, and at many times deprived 
him of reason. He was the father of his people; his rebellious 
children must be flogged into obedience. He was the defender 
of the Protestant faith; he would rather lay that stout head 
upon the block than that Catholics should have a share in the 
government of England. And you do not suppose that there 
are not honest bigots enough in all countries to back kings 
in this kind of statesmanship? Without doubt the American 
war was popular in England. In 1775 the address in favour of 
coercing the colonies was carried by 304 to 105 in the Com- 
mons, by 104 to 29 in the House of Lords. Popular?— so was 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes popular in France: so 
was the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew: so was the Inquisi- 
tion exceedingly popular in Spain. 

Wars and revolutions are, however, the politician’s province. 
The great events of this long reign, the statesmen and orators 
who illustrated it, I do not pretend to make the subjects of an 
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hour’s light talk. Let us return to our humbler duty of Court 
gossip. Yonder sits our little Queen, surrounded by many stout 
sons and fair daughters whom she bore to her faithful George. 
The history of the daughters, as little Miss Burney has painted 
them to us, is delightful. They were handsome— she calls them 
beautiful; they were most kind, loving, and ladylike; they 
were gracious to every person, high and low, who served 
them. They had many little accomplishments of their own. 
This one drew: that one played the piano; they all worked 
most prodigiously, and fitted up whole suites of rooms— pretty 
smiling Penelopes— with their busy little needles. As we pic- 
ture to ourselves the society of eighty years ago, we must imag- 
ine hundreds of thousands of groups of women in great high 
caps, tight bodies and full skirts, needling away, whilst one of 
the number, or perhaps a favoured gentleman in a pigtail, 
reads out a novel to the company. Peep into the cottage at Ol- 
ney, for example, and see there Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh, 
those high-bred ladies, those sweet pious women, and William 
Cowper, that delicate wit, that trembling pietist, that refined 
gentleman, absolutely reading out ‘Jonathan Wild’ to the 
ladies! What a change in our manners, in our amusements, 
since then! 

King George’s household was a model of an English gen- 
tleman’s household. It was early; it was kindly; it was chari- 
table: it was frugal; it was orderly; it must have been stupid to 
a degree which I shudder now to contemplate. No wonder all 
the Princes ran away from the lap of that dreary domestic vir- 
tue. It always rose, rode, dined at stated intervals. Day after 
day was the same. At the same hour at night the King kissed 
his daughters’ jolly cheeks; the Princesses kissed their mother’s 
hand; and Madame Thielke brought the Royal night-cap. At 
the same hour the equerries and women in waiting had their 
little dinner, and cackled over their tea. The King had his 
back-gammon or his evening concert; the equerries yawned 
themselves to death in the anteroom; or the King and his 
family walked on Windsor slopes, the King holding his darling 
little Princess Amelia by the hand; and the people crowded 
round quite good-naturedly; and the Eton boys thrust their 
chubby cheeks under the crowd’s elbows; and the concert 
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over, the King never failed to take his enormous cocked-hat 

off, and salute his band, and say, ‘Thank you, gentlemen.’ 

A quieter household, a more prosaic life than this of Kew 
or Windsor, cannot be imagined. Rain or shine, the King rode 
every day for hours; poked his red face into hundreds of cot- 
tages round about, and shotved that shovel hat and Windsor 
uniform to farmers, to pig-boys, to old women making apple- 
dumplings; to all sorts of people, gentle and simple, about 
whom countless stories are told. Nothing can be more undig- 
nified than these stories. When Haroun Alraschid visits a sub- 
ject incog., the latter is sure to be very much the better for 
the caliph’s magnificence. Old George showed no such Royal 
splendour. He used to give a guinea sometimes: sometimes 
feel in his pockets and find he had no money: often ask a man 
a hundred questions: about the number of his family, about 
his oats and beans, about the rent he paid for his house, and 
ride on. On one occasion he played the part of King Alfred, 
and turned a piece of meat with a string at a cottager’s house. 
When the old woman came home, she found a paper with an 
enclosure of money, and a note written by the Royal pencil: 
‘Five guineas to buy a jack.’ It was not splendid, but it was 
kind and worthy of Farmer George. One day, when the King 
and Queen were walking together, they met a little boy— 
they were always fond of children, the good folk— and patted 
the litde white head. ‘Whose little boy are you?’ asks the 
Windsor uniform. ‘I am the King’s beefeater’s little boy,’ re- 
plied the child. On which the King said, ‘Then kneel down, 
and kiss the Queen’s hand.’ But the innocent offspring of the 
beefeater declined this treat. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I won’t kneel, for 
if I do, I shall spoil my new breeches.’ The thrifty King ought 
to have hugged him and knighted him on the spot. George’s 
admirers wrote pages and pages of such stories about him. 
One morning, before anybody else was up, the King walked 
about Gloucester town; pushed over Molly the housemaid 
with her pail, who was scrubbing the doorsteps; ran upstairs 
and woke all the equerries in their bedrooms; and then trotted 
down to the bridge, where, by this time, a dozen of louts were 
assembled. ‘What! is this Gloucester New Bridge?’ asked our 
gracious monarch; and the people answered him, ‘Yes, your 
Majesty.’ ‘Why, then, my boys,’ said he, ‘let us have a huzzay!’ 
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After giving them which intellectual gratification, he went 
home to breakfast. Our fathers read these simple tales with 
fond pleasure; laughed at these very small jokes; liked the 
old man who poked his nose into every cottage; who lived on 
plain wholesome roast and boiled; who despised your French 
kickshaws; who was a true hearty old English gentleman. You 
may have seen Gilray’s famous print of him— in the old wig, 
in the stout old hideous Windsor uniform— as the King of 
Brobdingnag, peering at a little Gulliver, whom he holds up in 
his hand, whilst in the other he has an opera-glass, through 
which he surveys the pigmy? Our fathers chose to set up 
George as the type of a great king; and the little Gulliver was 
the great Napoleon. We prided ourselves on our prejudices; 
we blustered and bragged with absurd vainglory; we dealt to 
our enemy a monstrous injustice of contempt and scorn; we 
fought him with all weapons, mean as well as heroic. There 
was no lie we would not believe; no charge of crime which 
our furious prejudice would not credit. I thought at one time 
of making a collection of the lies which the French had written 
against us, and we had published against them during the war: 
it would be a strange memorial of popular falsehood. 

Their Majesties were very sociable potentates: and the 
Court Chronicler tells of numerous visits which they paid to 
their subjects, gentle and simple: with whom they dined; at 
whose great country-houses they stopped; or at whose poorer 
lodgings they affably partook of tea and bread-and-butter. 
Some of the great folk spent enormous sums in entertaining 
their sovereigns. As marks of special favour, the King and 
Queen sometimes stood as sponsors for the children of the 
nobility. We find Lady Salisbury was so honoured in the year 
1786; and in the year 1 802, Lady Chesterfield. The Court News 
relates how her Ladyship received their Majesties on a state 
bed ‘dressed with white satin and a profusion of lace: the 
counterpane of white satin embroidered with gold, and the 
bed of crimson satin lined with white.’ The child was first 
brought by the nurse to the Marchioness of Bath, who presided 
as chief nurse. Then the Marchioness handed baby to the 
Queen. Then the Queen handed the little darling to the 
Bishop of Norwich, the officiating clergyman; and, the cere- 
mony over, a cup of caudle was presented by the Earl to His 
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Majesty on one knee, on a large gold waiter, placed on a crim- 
son velvet cushion. Misfortunes would occur in these interest- 
ing genuflectory ceremonies of Royal worship. Bubb Dodd- 
ington. Lord Melcombe, a very fat, puffy man, in a most gor- 
geous Court-suit, had to kneel, Cumberland says, and was 
so fat and so tight that he could not get up again. ‘Kneel, sir, 
kneeir cried my Lord-in-waiting to a country mayor who had 
to read an address, but who went on with his compliment 
standing. ‘Kneel, sir, kneell’ cries my Lord, in dreadful alarm. 
‘I can’tl’ says the Mayor, turning round; ‘don’t you see I have 
got a wooden leg?’ In the capital ‘Burney Diary and Letters,’ 
the home and Court life of good old King George and good 
old Queen Charlotte are presented at portentous length. The 
King rose every morning at six: and had two hours to him- 
self. He thought it effeminate to have a carpet in his bedroom. 
Shortly before eight, the Queen and the Royal family were 
always ready for him, and they proceeded to the King’s chapel 
in the castle. There were no fires in the passages: the chapel 
was scarcely alight; princesses, governesses, equerries grum- 
bled and caught cold: but cold or hot, it was their duty to go: 
and, wet or dry, light or dark, the stout old George was always 
in his place to say amen to the chaplain. 

The Queen’s character is represented in ‘Burney’ at full 
length. She was a sensible, most decorous woman; a very grand 
lady on State occasions, simple enough in ordinary life; well 
read as times went, and giving shrewd opinions about books; 
stingy, but not unjust; not generally unkind to her dependants, 
but invincible in her notions of etiquette, and quite angry if 
her people suffered ill-health in her service. She gave Miss 
Burney a shabby pittance, and led the poor young woman a 
life which well-nigh killed her. She never thought but that 
she was doing Burney the greatest favour, in taking her from 
freedom, fame, and competence, and killing her off with lan- 
guor in that dreary Court. It was not dreary to her. Had she 
been servant instead of mistress, her spirit would never have 
broken down: she never would have put a pin out of place, 
or been a moment from her duty. She was not weak, and she 
could not pardon those who were. She was perfectly correct 
in life, and she hated poor sinners with a rancour such as virtue 
sometimes has. She must have had awful private trials of her 
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own: not merely with her children, but with her husband, in 
those long days about which nobody will ever know anything 
now; when he was not quite insane; when his incessant tongue 
was babbling folly, rage, persecution; and she had to smile 
and be respectful and attentive under this intolerable ennui. 
The Queen bore all her duties stoutly, as she expected others 
to bear them. At a State christening, the lady who held the 
infant was tired and looked unwell, and the Princess of Wales 
asked permission for her to sit down. ‘Let her stand,’ said the 
Queen, flicking the snuff off her sleeve. She would have stood, 
the resolute old woman, if she had had to hold the child till 
his beard was grown. ‘I am seventy years of age,’ the Queen 
said, facing a mob of ruffians who stopped her sedan: ‘I have 
been fifty years Queen of England, and I never was insulted 
before.’ Fearless, rigid, unforgiving little Queen! I don’t won- 
der that her sons revolted from her. 

Of all the figures in that large family group which sur- 
rounds George and his Queen, the prettiest, I think, is the 
father’s darling, the Princess Amelia, pathetic for her beauty, 
her sweetness, her early death, and for the extreme passionate 
tenderness with which her father loved her. This was his 
favourite amongst all the children: of his sons, he loved the 
Duke of York best. Burney tells a sad story of the poor old man 
at Weymouth, and how eager he was to have this darling son 
with him. The King’s house was not big enough to hold the 
Prince; and his father had a portable house erected close to 
his own, and at huge pains, so that his dear Frederick should 
be near him. He clung on his arm all the time of his visit: 
talked to no one else; had talked of no one else for some time 
before. The Prince, so long expected, stayed but a single night. 
He had business in London the next day, he said. The dulness 
of the old King’s Court stupefied York and the other big sons 
of George III. They scared equerries and ladies, frightened 
the modest little circle, with their coarse spirits and loud talk. 
Of little comfort, indeed, were the King’s sons to the King. 

But the pretty Amelia was his darling; and the little 
maiden, prattling and smiling in the fond arms of that old 
father, is a sweet image to look on. There is a family picture 
in ‘Burney,’ which a man must be very hard-hearted not to 
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like. She describes an after-dinner walk of the Royal family 

at Windsor. 

‘It was really a mighty pretty procession,’ she says. ‘The little 
Princess, just turned of three years old, in a robe-coat covered with 
fine muslin, a dressed close cap, white gloves, and fan, walked on 
alone and first, highly delighted with the parade, and turning from 
side to side to see everybody as she passed; for all the terraccrs 
stand up against the walls, to make a clear passage for the Royal 
family the moment they come in sight. Then followed the King 
and Queen, no less delighted with the joy of their little darling. 
The Princess Royal leaning on Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, the 
Princess Augusta holding by the Duchess of Ancaster, the Princess 
Elizabeth led by Lady Charlotte Bertie, followed.’ 

‘Office here takes place of rank,’ says Burney,— to explain how it 
was that Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, as lady of the bedchamber, 
walked before a duchess. 

‘General Bude, and the Duke of Montague, and Major Price as 
equerry, brought up the rear of the procession.’ 

One sees it: the band playing its old music, the sun shin- 
ing on the happy loyal crowd, and lighting the ancient bat- 
tlements, the rich elms, and purple landscape, and bright 
greensward; the Royal standard drooping from the great 
tower yonder; as old George passes, followed by his race, pre- 
ceded by the charming infant, who caresses the crowd with 
her innocent smiles. 

‘On sight of Mrs. Delany, the King instantly stopped to speak 
to her; the Queen, of course, and the little Princess, and all the 
rest, stood still. They talked a good while with the sweet old lady, 
during which time the King once or twice addressed himself to me. 
I caught the Queen's eye, and saw in it a little surprise, but by 
no means any displeasure, to see me of the party. The little Princess 
went up to Mrs. Delany, of whom she is very fond, and behaved 
like a little angel to her. She then, with a look of inquiry and 
recollection, came behind Mrs. Delany to look at me. “I am afraid,” 
said I, in a whisper, and stooping down, ‘‘your Royal Plighness 
does not remember me?” Her answer was an arch little smile, 
and a nearer approach, with her lips pouted out to kiss me.’ 

The Princess wrote verses herself, and there are some pretty 
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plaintive lines attributed to her, which are more touching 
than better poetry:— 

‘Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung: 

And, proud of health, of freedom vain. 

Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain; 

Concluding, in those hours of glee. 

That all the world was made for me. 

But when the hour of trial came. 

When sickness shook this trembling frame. 

When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er. 

And I could sing and dance no more. 

It then occurred, how sad ’twould be. 

Were this world only made for me.’ 

The poor soul quitted it— and ere yet she was dead the 
agonised father was in such a state, that the ofBcers round 
about him were obliged to set watchers over him, and from 
November 1810 George III. ceased to reign. All the world 
knows the story of his malady: all history presents no sadder 
figure than that of the old man, blind and deprived of rea- 
son, wandering through the rooms of his palace, addressing 
imaginary parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding 
ghostly Courts. I have seen his picture as it was taken at this 
time, hanging in the apartment of his daughter, the Land- 
gravine of Hesse Hombourg— amidst books and Windsor fur- 
niture, and a hundred fond reminiscences of her English 
home. The poor old father is represented in a purple gown, 
his snowy beard falling over his breast— the star of his famous 
Order still idly shining on it. He was not only sightless: he be- 
came utterly deaf. All light, all reason, all sound of human 
voices, all the pleasures of this world of God, were taken from 
him. Some slight lucid moments he had; in one of which the 
Queen, desiring to see him, entered the room, and found 
him singing a hymn, and accompanying himself at the harpsi- 
chord. When he had finished he knelt down and prayed aloud 
for her, and then for his family, and then for the nation, con- 
cluding with a prayer for himself, that it might please God 
to avert his heavy calamity from him, but if not, to give him 
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resignation to submit. He then burst into tears, and his reason 
again fled. 

What preacher need moralise on this story; what words save 
the simplest are requisite to tell it? It is too terrible for tears. 
The thought of such a misery smites me down in submission 
before the Ruler of kings and men, the Monarch Supreme over 
empires and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser of life, death, 
happiness, victory. ‘O brothers,’ I said to those who heard me 
first in America— ‘O brothers! speaking the same dear mother- 
tongue— O comrades! enemies no more, let us take a mournful 
hand together as we stand by this Royal corpse, and call a 
truce to battle! Low he lies, to whom the proudest used to 
kneel once, and who was cast lower than the poorest: dead, 
whom millions prayed for in vain. Driven off his throne; buf- 
feted by rude hands; with his children in revolt; the darling 
of his old age killed before him untimely; our Lear hangs over 
her breathless lips and cries, “Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little!” 

"Vex not his ghost— oh! let him pass— he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer!” 

Hush! Strife and Quarrel, over the solemn grave! Sound, 
trumpets, a mournful march! Fall, dark curtain, upon his 
pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful tragedy!’ 















